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PRESIDENT'S REPORT FOR 1900-01. 



To THE Board of Overseers : — 

The President of the University has the honor to submit the 
following report for the academic year 1900-01, — namely, 
from September 27, 1900, to September 26, 1901. 

Edward William Hooper, a member of the Board of Over- 
seers since the election of 1900, died on the 25th of June, 1901, 
in the sixty-second year of his age. He was Treasurer of the 
College from 1876 to 1898 ; and during that period — a difficult 
and perturbed one, on the whole, for investors — increased the 
property of the University by at least a million and a quarter 
of dollars, exclusive of gifts. At the time of his resignation, 
the President and Fellows put on record their high opinion of 
his financial judgment and of his disinterested services. Mr. 
Hooper had been only a short time an elected member of the 
Board of Overseers, but he was thoroughly familiar with its 
methods, because of his long ex-officio membership as Treasurer 
of the University. His election by the Alumni so soon aft;er 
his retirement from the Corporation was a gratifying expression 
of their confidence and respect. 

John Fiske, another member of the Board of Overseers, died 
July 4, 1901, in the sixtieth year of his age. Mr. Fiske's first 
official connection with the University was as University Lec- 
turer on the Positive Philosophy, 1869-71, and Instructor in 
History during the second half of 1869-70 ; from 1872 to 1879 
he was Assistant Librarian ; during 1895-96 he was Lecturer 
on Campaigns of the Civil War West of the Alleghanies ; dur- 
ing 1896-97 he was Lecturer on Colonial Virginia and the 
other Southern Colonies ; and he was three times elected to 
the Board of Overseers, — first in 1879, for a second time in 
1885, and for the third time in 1899. Although Mr. Fiske 
very rarely attended the meetings of the Board, the Alumni 
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were glad to elect him three times a member, as a tribute 
to his admirable qualities as lecturer and author. The posi- 
tion of Assistant Librarian was not a congenial one, demanding 
too great an amount of steady application to routine labors ; 
for Mr. Fiske was an intense and spasmodic worker. As a 
lecturer and instructor for two years of his early life, he was 
interesting and inspiring; and the short courses of lectures 
which he gave in 1895-97 were in the highest degree graphic 
and stimulating. All his writings were characterized by a clear 
and fluent style which carried his thought without effort to 
the minds and hearts of his readers. In the early part of his 
career as a writer, he was erroneously supposed to be a mate- 
rialist : he was, in fact, an idealist, as his later works abundantly 
demonstrated. 

Charles Carroll Everett, Bussey Professor of Theology and 
Dean of the Divinity School, died in Cambridge on the 16th of 
October, 1900, in the seventy-second year of his age. He had 
held his professorship since 1869, and had been Dean since 
1878, During his long term of service, the Divinity School, 
which previously had been resorted to almost exclusively by 
Unitarians, became the resort of students connected with many 
different denominations. His lectures on theology were always 
followed with eagerness and delight by students of a great 
variety of beliefs and denominational affiliations ; for he treated 
his subject in an original way, and in a spirit at once candid, 
impartial, and comprehensive. In the later years of his ser- 
vice, he also gave very interesting instruction in comparative 
religion, making this subject contribute to his exposition of 
the foundations of religion. During the period of his service 
as Dean, serious changes were made in the policy of the School : 
the Faculty was enlarged, and was made to represent several 
denominations ; the tuition fee was raised to the level of that 
of other Cambridge departments of the University ; the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts was required for admission as a candidate 
for the degree in theology ; and the giving of l>eneficiary aid 
was restricted, and made to depend on proved merit. These 
changes were of the gravest character, and all of them except 
the first were restrictive ; they tended to diminish the number 
of students in the School, while improving their quality. The 
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attempt to train young men for the ministry of many Protes- 
tant denominations, including the Unitarian, was a unique 
undertaking, which might well have looked formidable to the 
executive officer of the School. The rise and growth of the 
Graduate School in Arts and Sciences also affected materially 
the relations of the Divinity School to the ministry and to the 
public. Through all these changes the good influence of the 
Dean was strongly felt, and his high reputation as a religious 
philosopher and teacher was more and more valuable to the 
School. 

The resignation of Professor Langdell, the second Founder 
of the Law School, was accepted by the Corporation on the 
9th of October, 1900 ; and he was at once chosen Professor 
Emeritus. The Corporation entered on their records the fol- 
lowing minute : — 

'* In accepting the resignation of ProfesBor Langdell and electing 
him Dane ProfcBSor Emeritus, the Corporation desire to put on record 
their appreciation of his unique services. He has been Professor of 
Law for thirty years, a term of service much longer than the Law 
School enjoyed from any of his predecessors ; he was the first Dean 
of the Law School, and was Dean for twenty-five years during a 
period of fundamental reconstruction ; he originated a method of 
teaching law which has proved to be a radical improvement of great 
value and wide application ; finally, he has taught law by voice and 
pen with profound learning, great accuracy and clearness of state- 
ment, and complete devotion to the work of teaching. 

** The Corporation recognize Professor Langdell's contributions to 
the welfare of the Law School and to the improvement of legal edu- 
cation as sound in theory and effective in practice, and as likely to 
be of lasting influence for good, not only in Harvard University, 
but in all universities which prepaie young men for the learned 
professions." 

Two other veteran scholars and teachers retired from the 
service of the University at the close of the year 1900-01, — 
Professor Joseph Henry Thayer, of the Class of 1850, and Pro- 
fessor William Watson Goodwin, of the Class of 1851. Both 
these scholars had devoted their lives to Greek : Professor 
Thayer, to the New Testament Greek ; Professor Goodwin, to 
the Classical. Professor Thayer was first a minister, and then 
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a professor in the Andover Theological Seminary. While a 
professor of that institution, he was chosen a Fellow of Harvard 
College in 1877 ; and served as a member of the Board until 
1884. Having resigned his professorship at Andover, because 
of a difference with the trustees concerning subscription to 
the Andover creed, he was chosen, after an interval, Bussey 
Professor of New Testament Criticism and Interpretation, as 
successor to Dr. Ezra Abbot ; and this was the office which he 
resigned at the close of the year under review. Professor 
Thayer had the keenest interest not only in the language of 
the New Testament, but in the Canon. His principal work as 
a scholar was a Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament, 
being Ghrimm's Wilke^s Clavis Novi Testamenttj translated, 
revised, and enlarged. As minister, teacher, and scholar 
Professor Thayer was candid and courageous, but concilia- 
tory and genial, though never lacking in firmness. Since 
Professor Thayer's resignation as a Fellow of the Corporation, 
there has been no minister in that Board — a noteworthy 
departure from former custom. 

Professor Goodwin began his seiTice to the University as 
Tutor in Greek in 1856, but in 1860 was chosen Eliot Pro- 
fessor of Greek Literature, at the early age of twenty-nine. 
He filled this professoi'ship for forty years. His book on 
*' Greek Moods and Tenses " early established his reputation 
as a scholar, — a reputation which spread and mounted 
throughout his long professorial career. As head of the 
Greek department, he gave instruction at one time or another 
in the whole range of Greek historians, orators, dramatists, 
and philosophers ; and there were few years in which he was 
not also carrying on serious literary labors. 

Both these American scholars have been for many years 
well known in Europe. Professor Thayer was one of the 
committee of Revisers of the New Testament ; Professor 
Goodwin's works have been used in England almost as much 
as in the United States. On their retirement each of these 
gentlemen was elected Professor Emeritus. 

The Reverend Alexander McKenzie retired from the service 
of the Board of Overseers as its Secretary at the close of the 
year 1900-01 . He had been Secretary of the Board for twenty- 
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six years, a term conforming to the traditions of that oflSce.* 
Dr. McKenzic was a member of the Board of Overseers from 
1872 to 1884 ; and a member of the first Board of Preachers 
to the University, serving from 1886 to 1889 ; he was also a 
lecturer in the Divinity School in the year 1882-83. Although 
these direct services to the University have been numerous and 
valuable, his most important contribution to the welfare of the 
University has been his service during the past thirty-four 
years as pastor of the neigh]>oring Orthodox Congregational 
Church, to which large numbers of students have belonged. 

The situation and policy of Harvard University with regard 
to the degree of Bachelor of Arts is peculiar, — one might 
almost say unique. It has required a degree in arts or science 
for admission to every one of its professional schools except 
the Dental School ; and it continues to confer on a very large 
number of persons the degree of Bachelor of Arts, — 419 in 
1900 out of 964 degrees conferred, and 483 in 1901 out of 1,031 
degrees conferred. f The next largest number of degrees con- 
ferred in any department of the Univeraity was 130 degrees of 
Doctor of Medicine in 1900, and 145 degrees of Bachelor of 
Laws in 1901. The policy of the University is to make the 
degree of A.B. the fundamental, primary degree of the Uni- 
versity, and to use no other in competition with it. The terms 
on which this degree is given are liberal, so far as the variety 
of studies which may be counted toward it is concerned, but 
the requirements for the degree in examinations to be passed 
are strict. The University has seen its own requirements 
within the professional schools greatly raised since 1870 ; 
and in medicine, at any rate, the limits of that upward 
movement have not been reached. Meantime, the examina- 
tion requirements for admission to Harvard College have 
increased, if one looks back thirty or twenty years, though 
not, perhaps, within the last ten years. The secondary schools 
have responded to the increased requirements of the College ; 

♦ Henry Flynt, Secretary, 1712-1758; Simeon Howard, 1778-1804; John 
Pierce, 181G-1849. 

t Cf . the corresponding figures at Columbia University in 1901, — 1B4 degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts out of a total number of (>06 degrees conferred. 
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SO that the schools now do a good part of the work which was 
formerly done in the Freshman year of Harvard College. 
There can be no doubt that the two governing boards and the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences all desire to maintain the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts in its full significance as the degree 
representing a general liberal culture. 

Recognizing the improvement which has taken place in 
secondary schools, and believing that the standard of daily 
work in Harvard College is but a moderate one, so that large 
numbers of students could do more work without injury to 
their health and with benefit to their powers of application, a 
considerable proportion of the members of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences believe that the present requirements for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts can be met by a diligent student, 
or by a student of unusual ability, in three years, and that the 
College would rea]) distinct advantages from making a definite 
ofiTer of the degree in three years under suitable restrictions 
against superficial and hasty work, and that this could be done 
without lowering the present standard for the degree. The 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences gave much time to the consid- 
eration of this subject during the year 1900-01, as is fully set 
forth in the report of the Dean of the Faculty (pp. 83-89) ; but 
the Faculty, near the end of the year, refused to adopt a new 
definition of the requirements for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, prepared by a committee which had given several months 
to study of the subject. Since the current academic year 
opened, the Faculty adopted and sent to the Corporation and 
the Board of Overseers a clear statement of its present practice 
with regard to recommending for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts candidates who have been in residence less than four 
years. Under this present practice, any young man of industry 
and fair ability can o])tain the degree in three years, if he 
makes, rather early in his course, an intelligent plan for 
accomplishing that object. 

In April, 1897, the Faculty of Arts and Sciences established 
a committee called the ** Appointment Committee," with Mr. 
Byron S. Hurlbut as Secretary. It was a large committee, 
representing all the chief departments of instruction under 
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that Faculty. The work of this committee has been going on 
for more than four years, so that it is now possible to give 
some idea of it. It was copied, with modifications, from the 
Appointments Bureau of the University of Oxford ; and it 
has been in turn imitated by numerous American universities. 
During the year under review, a detailed account of the 
methods of the committee, with specimens of all its blanks, 
was sent by request to seven colleges and universities. 

The number of persons registered with the committee 
October 1, 1901, was 1,737, — an increase of 713 within two 
years. By far the largest number of those registered with the 
committee are teachers. Each person registering, if meaning 
to teach, mentions the subjects which he feels especially pre- 
pared to teach. The number of registrations by subject is 
3,792 ; and the number of subjects mentioned is 71. Ninety- 
two persons desired business appointments only. 

From the beginning, the committee has been endeavoring to 
ascertain in what institutions of learning, and in what parts of 
the country, Harvard graduates are teaching, or have recently 
taught. The list is still very incomplete ; but it has been thus 
far ascertained that Harvard graduates are teaching, or have 
recently taught, in 535 universities, colleges, and secondary 
schools, scattered through 51 states, territories, recently 
acquired islands, and foreign countries. This enumeration 
does not include superintendencies or principalships of schools. 

During the past two years a record has been kept of the 
requests addressed directly to the committee or its Secretary 
for persons to fill positions, but not of those addressed to indi- 
vidual members of the committee. These requests numbered 
in 1900-01, 321 for teachers, 90 for private tutors, and 99 for 
miscellaneous positions. During the year ending October 1, 
1901, 163 teachers' positions are known to have been secured 
tiirough the direct agency of the committee ; and it is supposed 
Uiat a considerable additional number were really secured, 
thought the committee was not informed of the results. These 
163 positions were divided as follows : in secondary schools, 
95 ; in universities and colleges, 54 ; two-year engagements as 
tutors, 2; permanent business places, 12. These figures do 
not include positions of a temporary nature secured during the 
academic year for undergraduates. 
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For work during the summer vacation of 1901, 218 resident 
students registered ; for work during the academic year begin- 
ning October 1, 1900, 231 resident students registered, of 
whom 107 desired work as tutors. A great variety of work 
is secured for undergraduates, both in vacation and in term- 
time. Tutoring is the best resource ; stenography with type- 
writing a very good one ; for many of the professors and 
instructors of the University give to students much of their 
lecture-work, correspondence, and copying. 

The ftmction of the committee is not limited to securing first 
places : in the year under review, 48 teachers already at work 
made special application for a better place, or, at least, for a 
change of place for the year 1901-02. Of these, so far as the 
committee is informed, 36 were successful in making a change, 
15 of them through the direct agency of the committee. The 
nature of the places secured during the year is various, extend- 
ing from positions in elementary schools to professorships in 
universities. The places were distributed in 31 states, terri- 
tories, and so forth — 24 were in the Philippines. 

The work of the committee is now firmly established ; but it 
is capable of, and should have, large development. With public 
schools the relations of the committee are not so satisfactory 
as with private and endowed schools, colleges, and universities. 
It is only within the last few years that the number of Harvard 
students definitely fitting themselves for this field has been 
considerable. Young Harvard men are beginning to realize 
the opportunities which the great public school systems offer ; 
and superintendencies are attracting well-ti*ained men. The 
committee should be able to further the wishes of young 
graduates who desire to enter business houses. In this work 
the committee can be greatly aided ])y gi*aduates of the Uni- 
versity already well established in business. Another impoilant 
development of the work should be procuring places for gradu- 
ates of the professional schools, especially of the schools of 
medicine and law. The organization of this work, so far as 
registration is concerned, can easily be accomplished by the 
cooperation of the Secretaries of the schools ; but the willing- 
ness of the committee to undertake this particular work must, 
of course, be brought to the notice of Harvard men who are 
practicing these professions all over the United States. 
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The seiTices of the Appointment Committee are rendered 
gratuitously, the committee having departed in this respect 
from the practice of the Oxford Appointments Bureau. 

The institution called the <* sabbatical year" has been de- 
cidedly useful to the University, having, indeed, but one 
drawback, — namely, that a teacher with a family and no 
resources but his salary can hardly avail himself of it. When 
this policy was first adopted by the Corporation, it was 
thought that leave of absence should be given for a complete 
year only ; because it was believed that competent substitutes 
could be more readily procured for a whole year than for half 
a year. Of late years, the practice of procuring substitutes 
from other colleges and universities has come in, and has ap- 
proved itself to all concerned. Twice substitutes have come 
from English universities, and many times from American. 
It having proved easier to get desirable substitutes from other 
institutions for a half year than for a whole year, the President 
and Fellows of late have begun to grant leaves of absence for 
half a year, to the advantage of the staff and without detriment 
to the University. An incidental advantage of the system has 
been that some gentlemen who proved to be very acceptable 
substitutes have afterwards been invited to permanent posi- 
tions in Harvard University. Thus, during the current year, 
three full professors will join the University whose merits 
were first demonstrated here when they were serving as 
substitutes. 

The following table exhibits the number of persons examined 
for admission to Harvard College in ten successive years, the 
number admitted, the per cent, admitted, the number admitted 
** clear," and the per cent, admitted ** clear." The figures of 
the preliminary examination are not included in this table. 
There is a satisfactory increase in the number of persons 
examined for admission to the College ; but it will be noticed 
that the increase is not absolutely steady. Three times a slight 
decrease takes place, and twice the increase is insignificant. 
The percentage of admissions has distinctly increased, as 
clearly appears on comparing the average percentage of ad- 
mission in the first five years with the same average in the 
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647 
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11 
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.40 .08 .33 
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496 


122 


618 


462 103 
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.93 .84 .91 


236 


10 
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.48 .08 .40 



last five. The per cent, admitted << clear" has not increased, 
but remains almost the same for the last five years as for 
the first five, in spite of the unintelligible fluctuations up 
and down during the ten years. During this period, the 
requirements for admission have undergone considerable 
changes ; and during the last four years two different methods 
have been in operation. The figures of the table do not shed 
much light on the much discussed question whether the new 
method is, or is not, more difficult than the old. So far as 
they go, however, they indicate that the partial and gradual 
adoption of the new method has been accompanied by an 
increiising percentage of admissions, though not of ** clear" 
admissions. Hereafter, the new method alone will be in 
openition, and some trustworthy information will soon be 
obtained concerning the relative difficulty of the new method, 
as actually administered, and the old. 



Mji ny American colleges have imagined, and even affirmed, 
that success or failure in athletic sports has an immediate 
influence on the resort to colleges, victory increasing the 
resort within a year or two, and defeat diminishing it. An 
inquiry into Harvard experience on this matter may, there- 
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fore, have uome interest. Tbe following table exhibits the 
Tictories and defeats of Harvard in competition with Yale for 
the past ten years ; and this exposition is accomimnied by the 
nnmber of preliminary candidates 'at Harrard, the number of 
final candidates, the numlier of tbe Freshman class at Harvard, 
tbe number of the first-year Scientific class at Harvard, the 
number of the Freshman class at Yale, and the number of 
the firat^year Scientific class at Yale in each year following 
the athletic victories or defeats which stand in tbe same line. 
The table explains itself, except perhaps for the years 1895 
and 1896. In those years Harvard did not play with Yale 
in all of the sports ; so that other competitors are mentioned 
in the table. In addition to ihe columns containing the athletic 
results, a column is added for the results in debating. 
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One might suppose that tbe most immediate effect of victory 
or defeat in athletic sports would appear in the number of 

* iDLTeMe in reqairementi for admisaion. 
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preliminary candidates and of final candidates for admission 
in the following year. Examining first the column of pre- 
liminary candidates, it will be seen at once that there is no 
relation between athletic victory or defeat for Harvard, and 
the increase or decrease of preliminary candidates in the fol- 
lowing year. Thus, the years 1894, 1895, and 1896 were 
years of uniform defeat ; yet, on the whole, the number of 
preliminary candidates increased substantially. The year 1899 
was a year of victory ; but no increase in the numl>er of pre- 
liminary candidates took place. The column headed Final 
Candidates exhibits a similar result — declining fortune for 
Harvard is followed twice by small losses and thrice by good 
gains, and rising fortune is followed once by a small loss, 
twice by small gains, and once by a large gain. The last 
four columns of the table permit a comparison between the en- 
tering classes at Harvard and those at Yale. In 1893 defeats 
and victories were even, and in the following academic year 
Harvard College lost twenty-six Freshmen and Yale college 
gained sixteen ; the Lawrence Scientific School gained forty-six 
Freshmen and the Sheffield Scientific School gained twenty- 
two. After the next year, 1894, when Yale was uniformly 
victorious, the Freshman class at Yale College gained nothing, 
while at Harvard College that class gained sixty-three ; the 
Lawrence Scientific School gained fifteen, and the Sheffield 
Scientific School, with increased requirements for admission, 
lost one hundred and three. After 1895, when Harvard was 
defeated in everj' sport. Harvard College lost forty-six, whereas 
Yale College gained twenty-four ; and the Lawrence Scientific 
School and the Sheffield Scientific School each gained twenty- 
three ; but after 1896, when Harvard was successful in not a 
single sport, Harvard College gained fifty-five, whereas Yale 
College lost fifty-five ; the Lawrence Scientific School gained 
three and the Sheffield Scientific School gained seventeen. 
After 1899, when Harvard won in every sport except football, 
where there was a tie. Harvard College gained only thirty- 
nine and Yale College lost but eight ; the Lawrence Scientific 
School lost twenty-four and the Sheffield Scientific School 
gained twelve. In 1900, Harvard lost both rowing and foot- 
ball to Yale, but in the following academic year Harvard 
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College gained fourteen, Yale College gaining twelve; the 
Lawrence Scientific School gained two and the Sheffield Sci- 
entific School gained forty-six. In short, it is impossible to 
trace any clear influence of success or failure in athletic sports 
on the comparative resort to these two colleges as this resort 
appears in their respective Freshman classes. Looking at the 
whole period, the Freshman class at Harvard has gained a 
much larger percentage than the Freshman class at Yale, 
although Yale has been decidedly more successful in the 
athletic sports, and particularly in football and rowing, which 
are the sports in which colleges and schools, and the general 
public take the strongest interest. 

The following table compares the results at Yale and Prince- 
ton, the competitive games being confined to football and base- 
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ball. Here again, if the whole period be considered together, 
Yale, which has been the most successful in the sports, has 
gained in the ten years a much smaller percentage than 
Princeton, so far as the College and Scientific School Fresh- 
man classes are concerned. In this table, however, the fluc- 
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tuatioDS in the size of the Freshman classes correspond rather 
better with the fluctuations of victory and defeat than they 
do in the Harvard- Yale table. The figures for the scientific 
schools of Yale and Princeton cannot well be compared, 
because in 1894 the Sheffield Scientific School lost numbers 
temporarily on account of a distinct increase in its require- 
ments for admission ; and during the next three years the 
Princeton School of Science had a similar experience. 

If the American colleges and universities could satisfy them- 
selves that success in athletics is not indispensable to college 
growth, or better still, be persuaded that too much attention 
to athletic sports, or a bad tone in regard to them, hinders 
college growth, there would probably result a great improve- 
ment in the spirit in which intercollegiate contests are con- 
ducted : they would come to be regarded as the by-play they 
really are, and would be carried on in a sportsmanlike way as 
interesting and profitable amusements. 

From incomplete but serviceable lists submitted to the 
Athletic Committee by the managers of the various athletic 
sports, it appears that tennis is the sport which still afibrds 
to the largest number of students the means of out-of-door 
exercise ; 790 students were reported as playing tennis. The 
next most popular sport is rowing, 640 students having taken 
part in that sport. Football comes next with 242 players ; 
and baseball fourth with 220. Track athletics engaged the 
attention of 146 ; and no other sport attracted so many as 
100 persons. 

The 640 men reported as rowing constitute the membership 
of the Weld and Newell Clubs. Probably every one of them 
took part in rowing during the year ; and at least 250 rowed 
constantly during the seasons. There were 27 eight-oared 
crews on the water at one time. The new boat-house has 
proved very useful. In spite of its exposed situation, it 
is comfortable during the winter, and the in-door exercises 
on the rowing machines and in the tank can be carried on 
through the cold weather. The grading of various parts of 
the field has been continued, and it is the policy of the Athletic 
Committee, which has charge of the grounds, to drain and grade 
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the entire area in the course of time. The Athletic Committee 
is inclined to replace the wooden seats about the football field 
by seats built of iron covered with concrete. During the past 
four years $33,000 has been saved from the gate money, and 
turned over to the Treasurer of the University as part of a 
sum to be devoted to improvements on Soldier's Field. 

These facts about athletic sports and the work of the 
Athletic Committee are derived from the annual report made 
to the President by the Chairman of the Athletic Committee. 
It is probable that the whole of this report will hereafter be 
made a part of the President's annual Report. 

The sickness reports for the year prepared by the Medical 
Visitor will be found in the Appendix (pp. 307, 308). The 
principal disorders are colds, indigestion, diseases of the eyes, 
the grippe, surgical injuries, tonsillitis, diarrhoea, headache, 
and diseases grouped as miscellaneous. The number of cases 
of appendicitis, 33, was more than double the number of cases 
of typhoid fever, 15. The months in which most sickness 
prevailed were November, January, and March. The smallest 
percentage of reported sickness occurred in the Law School ; 
the next smallest in the Graduate School ; and the next in the 
Divinity School. The College had the largest percentage of 
sickness, the younger students being apparently decidedly 
more liable to sickness than the older. The probability is 
that the older men do not so easily yield to or report slight 
disorders. The facts recall a remark which President Kirk- 
land is said to have made to a malingering student, — ''that 
sicknesses prevail within the precincts of the College in a 
greater proportion to the deaths than in any other place." 

The amount of money spent in the year 1900-01 at Harvard 
University in aid of students, including all fellowships, scholar- 
ships, and beneficiary aid, was $105,802.21, of which $88,898.66 
was spent in the Department of Arts and Sciences, — that is, 
in the Graduate School, College, and Scientific School. In 
spite of this heavy expenditure, it appears in the report of the 
Dean of the Graduate School (p. 141) that there were 323 
applications for fellowships and scholarships to be held in the 
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current academic year, of which only 67 were successful. In 
the preceding year, out of 354 applications, only 7() were 
successful. Competition for these aids is, therefore, large 
enough to enable the selecting committee to exercise careful 
discrimination in the selection. 

The Dean of Harvard College called attention in his report 
for the academic year 181^8-99 to the need of more scholarships 
in Harvard College ; and this year he again calls attention to 
this urgent need. He reports that in the three classes. Fresh- 
man, Sophomore, and Junior, between 70 and 75 men with 
gi'ades which a few years Jigo would have insured recommenda- 
tion for aid have failed to receive scholarships. He thinks it 
certain that the number of College students with very high 
rank has increased ; and that it is a good deal harder to win a 
scholarship than it used to be. The attention of the Overseers 
is invited to the Dean's remarks on this subject (pp. 101-105). 

The Dean of the Scientific School points out (p. 107) that 
the rapid increase in the number of points required at the 
entrance examinations has not yet caused any decline in the 
number of the first-year class. More than half of the intended 
addition to the entmnce requirements has now been made, — 
that is, the number of required points has been already raised 
from fifteen in 1898 to twenty-one in 1901. Five points only 
remain to be added ; but this last addition will, of course, tax 
severely the capacity of the smaller public high schools. 
Anticipating this difiiculty, the Doan of the School points 
out that the Lawrence Scientific School has been ens:aored 
for several years in ini|[)roving the clas.s of students called 
''Special'' students. Special students include, first, a limited 
number of persons of considerable maturity, who wish to engage 
in some j)articular study: and, secondly, a larger number of 
persons who come from schools where they could not obtain 
an adequate preparation. For the sc^cond class the School has 
instituted an examination in entrance subjects aggregating 
twelve points, including the recjuired entrance Mathematics. 
A student who is thus admitted as a S[)ecial student is expected 
to make good his entrance conditions within two years, and 
to obtain regular standing. Besides passing at entrance the 
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examinations in subjects aggregating twelve points, he is 
required to present from the master of the school whence 
he came a written consent to his admission as a Special 
student. Many such persons have obtained a degree in the 
School in not more than five years, by obtaining satisfactory 
grades in advanced studies which are in continuation of elemen- 
tary studies entering into the entrance examination, and by 
working through the greater part of two summer vacations. 
By the middle of the current year, the students of the Law- 
rence Scientific School will be in the enjoyment of admirable 
new buildings for the Departments of Engineering, Geology, 
Architecture, and Mining. It is not only the buildings that 
are new : a large amount of new equipment has been placed in 
the new buildings. Teachers and students will have the great 
advantages of more space, more light, better ventilation, and 
better apparatus. The result should be a decided improve- 
ment in the work of the School. The Dean points out that 
the student in Harvard College ^vho early in his course makes 
up his mind to enter a scientific profession may, within five 
years from his entrance to the College, obtain the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts and the degree of Bachelor of Science, and 
enter the novitiate of his scientific profession well equipped for 
professional duty. To accomplish this result, he should, how- 
ever, know what his profession is to be by the end of his 
Freshman year in the College. 

The report of the Dean of the Graduate School (p. 113) is 
unusually full and instructive. About one quarter of the 
resident students in 1900-01 were registered for less than 
full work; of these 76 persons, 17 were teachers in this Uni- 
versity, 20 were teachers in neighboring schools and colleges, 
3 were students in a neighboring institution, and of the remain- 
ing 22 a good proportion were men who had nearly completed 
the requirements for one of the higher degrees. This class of 
persons, therefore, — resident students doing less than full 
work, — is a very creditable one ; and it is to he wished that 
a larger number of teachers in the schools and colleges of 
Eastern Massachusetts might avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunities for advanced work offered bv the Graduate School. 
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It is another interesting fact that less than 30 per cent, of the 
first-year students in 1900-01 entered the School immediately 
on receiving their first degree. The 70 per cent, had ]yeen 
carrying on graduate studies at other colleges or universities, 
or had been engaged in teaching. One hundred and thirty- 
nine pei'sons, or about two fifths of the School, had already 
been graduate students elsewhere'. The Dean gives a table 
which shows the migration of graduate students, and the fields 
of study of these migrating students (p. 127). In 1900-01, 
twenty-three colleges were represented in the School by mem- 
bers of their Faculties on leave of absence, and five secondary 
schools were similarly represented. This enumeration does 
not include the men doing pailial work who were actively 
engaged each in the practice of his profession in or near 
Boston ; neither does it include the seventeen members of the 
School who were serving Harvard University as Instmctors, 
Teaching Fellows, or Assistants. 

Nearly two thirds of the members of the School were born 
out of New England ; but nearly one half claimed residence 
in New England, having immigrated from other paits of the 
country. 

The average age at which the degree of Master of Arts and 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy are taken continues to be 
deplorably high. A suitable age at which to take the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy is twenty-five or twenty-six ; the 
average age is now much nearer to thirty. The average age 
is raised by the fact that many candidates for these degrees 
teach for a time before becoming candidates. 

The Faculty of Arts and Sciences has, thus far, been unwil- 
ling to require that the theses of the candidates for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy or of Doctor of Science should be 
printed. The enormous size of many of these theses has con- 
tributed to prevent the Faculty from adopting the rule which 
prevails in other universities. Many of these theses would 
make ])ig books ; and there are others which, though not large, 
would be expensive to produce in printed form, because of 
the elaborate plates which accompany them. Most of the 
writers of these voluminous or carefully illustrated theses would 
be quite unable to bear the expense of pu])lication. It has 
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seemed to the President that theses of such magnitude should 
not be required, or even accepted, as Doctors' theses. They 
have seemed to him exaggerations of any work which it is 
reasonable to ask for as evidence of iitness for a degree which 
should be taken by twenty-five or twenty-six years of age, if 
not earlier. This view, however, does not commend itself to 
the several departments of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
which have charge of candidates for the higher degrees. 

The Dean has remarked the increasing number of American 
universities which offer graduate instruction, and points out 
that the means of attracting graduate students to Harvard 
University need to be carefully studied. In the opinion of the 
President, the surest elements of this attraction will be found 
to be these : (1) liberty in study and a wide range of choice ; 
(2) a rich library ; (3) professors who are leading men in their 
respective departments of learning ; (4) economical and whole- 
some conditions of life in respect to lioard and lodging, and 
pleasurable conditions as regards exercise ; (5) a climate ad- 
vantageous for study at all seasons of the year ; (6) money 
aids, and opportunities for earning money while members of 
the School. 

On the 10th of June, 1901, Professor Francis Greenwood 
Peabody was elected Dean of the Divinity School, — an office 
which, though free from any large amount of administrative 
detail, is nevertheless a responsible one, because of the wholly 
unprecedented quality of the Divinity School, in regard to 
organization, methods, and aims. Professor Peabody takes 
up his new duties with full and intimate knowledge of the 
changes made in the School during the past twenty years, and 
of the altered relations of the School to the Protestant ministry, 
and of the University to the religious world. 

The figures given in the Dean's report for the Divinity 
School (p. 150) show the reduction in the number of students 
caused, in 1886-87, by the requirement of the degree A.B. 
for admission, and the still more striking reduction caused 
by increasing the tuition fee to $150 in 1897-98. These 
shrinking effects have apparently been now overcome, for the 
Divinity School has enrolled during the current year 37 
students, against 28 in each of the two years preceding. 
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The Summer School of Theology of 1901 was decidedly 
successful, having an enrolment of 89 persons, divided among 
nine denominations, more than two-thirds of the students be- 
longing to Evangelical denominations. The entire session was 
devoted to the subject of the Christian Minister's Relation to 
Social Questions. Nine lecturers from Harvard University, 
and thirteen lecturers from other institutions took part in the 
instruction. Four excursions to various philanthropic institu- 
tions in the neighborhood were arranged for afternoons. The 
School very nearly paid its expenses, which was not the case 
in the year preceding. This summer course seems to have 
established its usefulness, and will be continued. 

The vacancy caused by the death of Professor Everett was 
filled during the year by the election of William Wallace 
Fenn, A.B., Harv., 1884, S.T.B. and A.M., Harv., 1887. 
Mr. Fenn was at the time pastor of a Unitarian Church in 
Chicago ; but he was also known to the authorities of the 
University and to the ministers of that denomination as a 
successful student of literature and theology. His election 
carried out ''the understanding which was practically entered 
into with the subscribers to the new endowment in 1879, 
namely, that Unitarian doctrines would always be entitled to 
respectful exposition in the school, and that to properly 
expound these doctrines at least two professors would always 
be needed, one of whom should be a professor of theology.** 
(President's Report for 1883-84, p. 33). The entire endow- 
ment of the School has been provided by Unitarians ; but the 
constitution of the School prescribes **that no assent to the 
peculiarities of any denomination of Christians shall be required 
of either instructors or students." 

No progress was made during the year towards a satisfactory 
solution of the problems concerning the enlargement of Austin 
Hall. For a school of 650 students, the present building is 
inadequate as regards the number of lecture-rooms and the 
number of desks in the reading-room. Moreover, the School 
has I)een enlarging its library at a rapid rate ; and by the end 
of the current year, the shelving in the present building will 
be filled. As there is no reason why the School should not 
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spend $12,000 a year on books, and as books are the sole 
apparatus required by a law school, the expediency of pro- 
viding immediately more shelving on which to place the acces- 
sions is obvious. The chief distinction of the Harvard Law 
School — after its professors — is its admirable library. 

The Faculty of the Law School is in favor of limiting the 
instruction given in that School to law determined by courts. 
They therefore would not admit to the School such studies 
as institutional histoiy, government, political science, and 
administration national, state, municipal, or colonial. The 
demand for instruction in these subjects at universities is 
manifestly increasing ; but since the Law School is indisposed 
to take them up, they will have to be developed in the 
Graduate School. 

The entering class of the Medical School numbered 196, — 
a larger number than usual, because it was the last year that 
one could enter the School without possessing a degree in Arts 
or Science. It was not, as a whole, a well-prepared class : at 
the end of the year only 100 passed all the examinations suc- 
cessfully, and 15 failed to pass in any. 

The experimental rearrangement of the studies of the first 
and second years in the Medical School, whereby the time 
devoted to each subject was reduced to half a year, the number 
of weekly hours devoted to each subject being much increased, 
has now been in operation for two whole years, the class 
which entered in 1899 having completed the second year of 
the course on this system last June. The new plan has, in the 
opinion of the professors, been successful in all subjects, with 
the single exception of the second-year work in Anatomy : it 
is the opinion of the Department of Anatomy that two months 
partially devoted to Anatomy in the second term of the second 
year, aft;er a complete intermission of that study for a whole 
year, are not sufficient. The experiment will not be complete, 
however, until a class which began its studies in the Medical 
School on this system has graduated. Then, the clinical 
teachers of the third and fourth years will be able to testify 
whether the men trained in the new method during the first 
two years are the equals or the superiors of the men who were 
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trained in the old method. The object of the School being to 
train trustworthy practitioners, the methods of instruction are 
finally to be tested by the effective knowledge and skill of the 
graduates in practice. 

At Commencement there was announced a great gift to the 
Medical School from Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. He declared 
his intention of erecting three large structures for the occupa- 
tion of the Medical Department. The cost of these three 
buildings, including the preparation of their site, was estimated 
at more than a million of dollars. 

The examinations for the degree of the Dental School are 
strictly conducted, as is evident by the large percentage of 
failures. In June last 46 students applied ^for the degree, of 
whom 17 failed to pass the examinations. The clinical oppor- 
tunities of the students determine a very important part of the 
instruction of any dental school. That the opportunities are 
large in the Harvard Dental School may be seen in the record 
of the work done in the Infirmary and the difi*erent clinics. 
In the Infirmary, more than 7,000 patients were treated in 
1900-01, on whom 21,557 operations were performed; in the 
mechanical department, 358 sets of artificial teeth were sup- 
plied to patients; and 97 sets were repaired; 114 cases of 
irregularity were treated and corrected ; and 107 crowns and 
caps were supplied. The Infirmary also dealt with 48 cases 
of fractured jaws, 7 cases of cleft palate, and 3 cases of hare- 
lip. All these various operations are so many means of instinic- 
tion for the students of the School. They perform, under 
vigilant direction, the operations of the Infirmary, and make 
the mechanical appliances. It is the opinion of the Dental 
professors that the School can now bear a substantial increase 
of the requirements for admission. 

The expenses of the School of Veterinary Medicine for 
1900-01 exceeded its receipts by $8,456.45 ; and this deficit 
had to be paid out of the general treasury of the University. 
In November, 1900, the Corporation, having given up all 
hope of procuring an adequate endowment for the School and 
Hospital, took the necessary steps to stop this di*ain on the 
general treasury. They voted to discontinue the free clinic 
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within a few weeks, to close the Veterinary Hospital on June 
Ist, 1901, to receive no more students of veterinary medicine, 
and to accept no more annual subscriptions to the Veterinary 
Hospital ; they also gave notice to the two full professors of 
the Department that their salaries would not be continued 
after September 1st, 1901. The third-year class graduated in 
June, 1901 ; and the Corporation provided for the second-year 
and first-year students by agreeing to pay their tuition fees in 
the veterinary department of the University of Pennsylvania 
for one and two years respectively. In view of the fact that 
Professor Charles P. Lyman had labored earnestly in the School 
for nineteen years, the Corporation admitted him, by excep- 
tion, to a part of the benefits of the retiring allowance system. 

The University has never before been compelled to abandon 
a department of instruction once adopted by it. The fact 
seems to be that small domestic animals, like dogs, cats, and 
birds, engage the affection of their owners to such a degree 
that money will be spent freely to save their lives, or relieve 
their sufferings ; but the larger animals, like cattle and horses, 
do not so much enlist affection, so that their moderate money 
value and the uncertainty of their restoration to usefulness are 
allowed to limit the ex))enditure upon them when disabled. 

In spite of the closing of the Veterinary School and Hospital, 
the University has not forgotten that all the great advances 
in human medicine during the last fifteen years have come 
through the study of comparative medicine, or, in other 
words, through the discovery of the effects on the human 
body of the access to it of other members of the animal 
kingdom, or of preparations derived from the bodies of other 
animals. 

The Bussey Institution had a good year in 1900-01, for 
thirty-four students were in attendance during the year, among 
them five students of landscape architecture in the Lawrence 
Scientific School, who were aiming at the degree of Bachelor 
of Science, but sought instruction in agriculture and horticul- 
ture at the Bussey Institution. 

New green-houses and a new head-house were erected for 
the Horticultural Department, and were a great improvement 
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on the old ones. Two new rooms were also finished in the 
attic story of the Stone Building for the better accommodation 
of classes in natural history and engineering. The Dean 
mentions (p. 191) that a detached building for the Library 
would be a desirable addition to the present accommodations 
of the School. 

The situation of the College Library in Gore Ilall l)ecome8 
more and more difficult, as the recent reports of the Librarian 
have clearly shown (p. 192). The following table of expen- 
ditures in the Library for each of the three years past shows 
that the money spent in the purchase of books has l)een, in 
those years, only from 26% to 37% of the total expenditures 
for the Library. Much more than half of the annual exj^endi- 
tures are for salaries, wages, light, heat, cleaning, repairs, and 
the incidental costs of accommodating and assisting the hun- 
dreds of readers who daily resort to the Library between nine 
in the morning and ten at night. 

F^XPKXDlTrUES OF THE LiBKAUY. 

1808-90. 

Forbookf $15,815.68 

For salaricH and wages :Ut,5d8.45 

For light, heut, printing, cleaning, 

binding, and $)undrie8 .... 11J5(».0() 

$(i0,M0T0 $70,107.85 $67,647.86 

A library for teachers and students is necessarily managed 
on different principles from those which apply in a library for 
the general public. For its successful administration, it needs 
a larger proportion of high salaries, and more expenditure for 
advice and help to readers ; because it tries to serve a large 
number of learned men — teachers and others — who are 
working at or beyond the confines of knowledge, and a much 
larger number of advanced students in many languages and 
many departments. It is always trying, also, to collect and 
arrange special materials in recondite subjects. 

With the present income for the purchase of l>ooks, about 
16,000 volumes a year can, on the average, be added to the 
Library. 

Annual Increase of Volumes (P2xcluding Pamphlets). 

1898-99. 1899-1900. 1900-01. 

College Library (Gore Hall only) .... 16,174 19,721 13,797 



1S99-1900. 
$25,502.88 
:W,88G.r,2 


1900-01. 
$25,121.97 
32,959.27 


10,808.85 


9,500.02 
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If the income of the Library available for the purchase of 
books remains what it is now, the number of volumes in Gore 
Hall will double in twenty-four years. But, as all experience 
proves that the money annually available for the purchase of 
books will increase, the Corporation have to contemplate the 
doubling of the Library in less than that time. In the past 
twenty-four years, that is, since the year 1876-77 (the year 
in which the fire-proof addition on the east side of Gore Hall 
was completed), the number of volumes in the collection 
has rather more than doubled, and the expenditures of the 
Library have much more than doubled. 

KxPENDrrURES OF THE LiBRART IN 1876-77. 

For books $11,4H3.46 

For salaries and wages 14,571.40 

For heat, printing, cleaning, binding, and sundries (no light) 2,621.58 

$28,626.44 

As the Librarian has repeatedly pointed out, there is no 
room for more books in Gore Hall, and by the lack of space 
in the working-rooms the labors of the staff are hindered, and 
made less productive than they might be. In order to accom- 
modate readers, it has been necessary to move thousands of 
books into buildings which are not fire-proof, and to maintain 
in those buildings auxiliary reading-rooms. These scattered 
libraries now contain 29,880 volumes (p. 200). Moreover, 
there are no rooms in Gore Hall where teachers can meet classes 
for lectures or conferences which need to be illustmted by many 
hooks drawn from the Library. 

These serious embarmssments would be remedied for ten or 
fifteen years by erecting a building in contact with the present 
structure large enough to contain a reading-room with three 
hundred desks, a catalogue-room, a delivery-room, and four 
conference rooms. The upper half of old Gore Hall could 
then be converted into a stack in full execution of the plans 
adopted in I8i)5. ^ The present delivery-room and the room 
over it could then be assigned to the Libniry staff. Towards 
completing the stack in Gore Hall, the Corporation holds the 
Gore Fund of $20,571.18. The construction of a new reading- 
room is wholly beyond the resources of the Corporation ; it 
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must wait for a single giver, or for a combination of graduates 
and friends of the University who realize that next to the daily 
instruction given by living teachers, books are the most 
indispensable provision at a seat of learning. 

The increasing rate at which large collections of books grow 
suggests strongly that some new policy is needed concerning 
the storage of these immense masses of printed matter. The 
University teachers in Arts and Science, asked to indicate 
every year the books which in their judgment should be freely 
accessible to students in their several departments of instruction, 
are content to have about 55,000 volumes accessible without 
restriction to the direct handling of their students (p. 203). 
This number includes the books which are in the reading-room 
of Gore Hall, those in the various special libraries and labora- 
tories, and about 2,500 in the Harvard Union. These freely 
accessible books may be called the contemporary working- 
library for Arts and Science, or the total number of books 
which 2,500 students, distributed among about 360 courses of 
instiniction, may be expected to utilize (p. 205). Again, 
63,673 books were borrowed from the College Library during 
the year 1900-01. It may safely be inferred from these figures 
that there is already a large mass of unused, or very little 
used, books in the Gore HLall collection of 367,000 volumes. 

It may be doubted whether it be wise for a university 
to undertake to store books by the million, when only a 
small proportion of the material stored can be in active use. 
Now that travel and the sending of books to all parts of 
the country have become safe and cheap, it may well be 
that great accumulations of printed matter will be held acces- 
sible at only three or four points in the country, the great 
majority of libraries contenting themselves with keeping 
on hand the books that are in contemporary use, giving a 
very liberal construction to the term ** contemporary." If the 
Congressional Library, the combined libraries in Xew York 
City, and the combined libraries in Chicago would undertake to 
store any and all books, making them accessible to scholars in 
every part of the country, the function of the thousands of other 
libraries in the United States might safely be considerably 
simplified. 
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In every well conducted library, the stamped date, put 
inside of each book when it is lent, supplies, in the course 
of years, the needed information as to whether the book is, for 
present use, dead or alive. An examination of the books once 
in five or ten years might divide the unused from the used. The 
unused might be stored in a much more compact manner than 
they are now, even in the best-arranged stacks. The card 
catalogue of a great library might also be divided into two dis- 
tinct parts, — the catalogue of the dead and the catalogue of 
the living books. When a card catalogue numbers millions of 
cards, its daily use is greatly obstructed by the mere mul- 
titude of its cards, and much time is wasted in handling 
it, both by readers and the library staff. Such a division 
of the books in a library is repulsive to librarians, and to 
many learned men who like to think that all the books on 
their respective subjects, good, bad and indifferent, alive and 
dead, are assembled in one place. In a university, however, 
the main object of a library must always be to teach the rising 
generation of scholars. Whatever injures a library for the 
use of learning's new recruits should be avoided, but without 
making it impossible for the library to serve also the needs of 
veteran scholars. 

The report of the Librarian, taken in connection with the 
Treasurer's statement concerning the Library (pp. 72-74), 
makes very evident the costliness of the various operations 
which must be performed between the first indication that a 
certain book is desired at the Library and the placing of the 
book upon its shelves. The cost of these various operations 
not infrequently exceeds the cost of the book ; and it is prob- 
able that, on the average, it is not less than one dollar a volume. 
To reduce this cost is a great object in all libraries. One of 
the most expensive items is the cataloguing. The operation of 
cataloguing has been considerably simplified at the Library 
during the past twenty-five years ; but much remains to be 
done in the direction of simplification and economy. The 
cooperative printing of titles is a very promising new method. 
As soon as it was well determined that a printed card was 
better than a written card, it became obvious that the printing 
ought to be done at one place for many libraries. The service 
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lately offered by the Congressional Library (p. 216) is a very 
valuable aid to all libraries ; and it is an aid which the Govern- 
ment may with great appropriateness provide for the general 
benefit of the whole country. 

It is now forty years since £zra Abbot, Assistant Librarian 
at Harvard University, began a new alphabetical catalogue of 
the College Library, made on cards five inches long and two 
inches wide, arranged in drawers. In order that the cards 
should be conveniently handled and read in these drawers, 
two sloping wooden blocks were devised by Mr. Abbot, — 
one fixed in the front of the drawer, the other movable and 
placed behind the cards. The slopes of these blocks were 
important, and each block was the subject of much study. 
For movable divisions between the cards in one drawer, other 
wooden blocks about an eighth of an inch thick, and of the 
same length as the cards, but a little higher, and with bevelled 
tops, were devised, and so disposed that when placed among 
the cards, as these stood in their normal position leaning 
against the block behind them, the bevelled edge of the divid- 
ing block or guide-board presented to the eye a level surface. 
On the bevelled edge were written or printed the two or three 
letters which defined the alphabetic position of the adjoining 
cards. The two sloping blocks and the thin guide-boards 
were indispensable parts of the card catalogue. Mr. Abbot 
also contrived appropriate means of labelling each drawer on 
its front, by means of movable cards held by metallic cleats, 
and of preventing the cards in the drawer from being lifted 
out, when such prevention was desirable. For the latter 
purpose he ran a removable wire through all the cards in a 
drawer, the hole in the cards being so much larger than the 
wire that the cards could be freely sloped either way in the 
drawer. These inventions Mr. Abbot made for the sake of 
furnishing to all users of the Harvard Library a catalogue 
arranged by subject, — a form of catalogue particularly useful 
to students who are not well acquainted with the bibliography 
of their several subjects. It was Mr. Abbot's fundamental 
object to enable any person to find with facility all the works 
in the Library that related to the subject he was inquiring into. 
Mr. Abbot's card catalogue methods were, however, equally 
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applicable to an alphabetical catalogue of authors, buyers, 
sellers, patients, clients, or other groups of persons. 

The inventions thus made by Mr. Abbot have now been 
utilized in business. The card catalogue constructed on Mr. 
Abbot* s principles is now found in every large commercial 
establishment, in every physician's office, in every private 
library of considerable extent, and, indeed, is now used in the 
United States wherever an alphabetical list is to be kept up to 
date, and is to be frequently referred to for ready information. 
Many business firms, and educational and charitable corpora- 
tions now keep their ledgers in the form of a card catalogue. 
In the card catalogues now in business use, the elements of 
Mr. Abbot's construction will all be found. An indispensable 
tool in modern industries, trades, and professions, was pro- 
vided forty years ago by a man of learning who had no 
business object whatever in view. 

The botanical departments of the University — under which 
title may be included the Botanic Garden, the Gray Her- 
barium, the Botanical Museum, and the Arnold Arboretum — 
all have constant friends and supporters. No one of them is 
adequately endowed ; but the work of all four is prosecuted 
with diligence ; and when the income of the inadequate endow- 
ments proves insufficient, contributions of friends fill the 
annual gaps. Moreover, in each of these branches of the 
total botanical department, the permanent endowments have 
been substantially increased in recent years. The most impor- 
tant addition of the year 1900-01 is that of $95,970 to the 
endowment fund of the Arboretum. The Director takes a 
legitimate satisfaction in the fact that these gifts for the 
endowment of the Arboretum have not come entirely from 
persons living in Massachusetts, a substantial portion having 
been contributed by persons living in other parts of the United 
States. 

Last summer the Prussian government offered Assistant 
Professor Theodore W. Richards a full professorship of chem- 
istry in the University of Gottingen, and described the profes- 
sorship as offering ample opportunities for chemical research. 
Dr. Richards was an Assistant in Chemistry at Harvard from 
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1889 to 1891, Instructor from 1891 to 1894, and Assistant 
Professor from 1894. He had, therefore, been twelve years 
in the service of the University, and he had in that interval 
published a series of chemical investigations of unusual merit. 
Indeed, it was these publications which attracted the attention 
of the Pnissian government. The desire of the Corporation to 
retain the services of Professor Richards caused them to con- 
sider the conditions under which it was reasonable to expect 
professors engaged in instruction to be also successful original 
investigators. To determine the just relation between instruc- 
tion and research is one of the most difficult of modern univer- 
sity problems. It is clear that a man of letters or science, 
whose time is to be chiefly given to private study, and who is 
supported on an endowment, must have contact with advanced 
students of his subject, else he will have no competent assist- 
ants in his researches, and will bring up no body of disciples. 
He should also be required to give stated lectures, or prepare 
stated reports, or perform other duties which will give public 
evidence that he is hard at work on his subject, and is pro- 
ducing results which can be imparted to advanced students, to 
an Academy, or to other competent audience. It is all im- 
portant to such a man that he should have the opportunity to 
attract and train a series of advanced students who will catch 
his spirit, and carry on his work long after his personal teaching 
has ceased. To provide a lal>oratory, or a library, or a salary 
derived from endowments, is not the whole of proper university 
action aimed at the production of competent investigators. 
The university service for such men must be wisely planned, 
and those plans must be executed with far-seeing skill. The 
endowment of research is becoming an attractive object for 
private benevolence ; but the world has little experience of 
wise schemes for this purpose. The Corporation endeavored 
to make with Professor Richards an arrangement of his work 
which will leave him a teacher, and yet give him time and 
facilities for chemical research, and for creating a school of 
chemical investigators. After due consideration of the attrac- 
tive proposal of the Prussian government Professor Richards 
decided to remain at Harvard University. It is a pleasant 
feature of this unique negotiation that it holds out a hope that 
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America may before long begin to repay to Grermany some of 
the immense educational benefits which the German universi- 
ties have conferred on the American. 

It is clear that men of means, who reflect on the uses and 
results of educational endowments, are more and more inclining 
to endow research. Mr. T. Jefferson Coolidge, to whom the 
University is indebted for the Jefferson Physical Laboratory, 
and for many other large gifts, in September last sent to the 
President and Fellows a gift which yields an income of $2,500 
a year, to be used ** primarily for laboratory expenses of 
original investigations by members of the Laboratory [Jeffier- 
son] staff: but the Director at his discretion may award there- 
from an honorarium of not more than $500 per annum for the 
private use of any person who (although receiving no salary 
from the University) may wish to carry on original investiga- 
tions under his direction at the Jefferson Physical Laboratory. 
The results of such investigations shall appertain to the Labora- 
tory, and when made public, the name of the laboratory and 
of the investigator shall accompany the publication ; but no 
publication shall be made without the approval of the Director. 
The balance of this income is to be used only for meeting the 
legitimate expenses of original research, whether by professors 
or by students." Mr. Coolidge further provided that no part 
of this income should be paid for regular permanent salaries, 
or for routine expenses, his desire being to make an additional 
provision for physical research by paying the salaries of assist- 
ants exclusively devoted to such research. It is obvious that 
this is an intelligent experiment in the endowment of research ; 
for it attempts to put skilled labor at the disposition of the 
learned professors who are giving their lives to the subject of 
physics, in the hope to make their learning more productive 
than it could be without such assistants. 

It is also to be noticed that in endowing professorships, 
recent givers have more than once specified that they desired 
the professors on their endowments to liave leisure enough to 
contribute to the advancement of learning in their several 
departments. The Gurney Fund has an express condition of 
this sort ; and the gift of the Henry Lee Professorship Fund 
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was accompanied by the expression of a similar wish with 
regard to the incumbent of that professorship.* 

The Director of the Physical Laboratory directs attention 
(p. 237) to the fact that the subject of Physics has undergone 
very great changes during the past twenty-five years. The 
present generation has conceived the waves of light and heat 
as electro-magnetic waves, and is thus connecting in intimate 
relationship phenomena which its predecessors treated as 
separate manifestations. He also observes that within five 
years the subject of Physical Chemistry has become of tran- 
scendent importance. 

The Jefierson Physical Laboratory has trained thoroughly a 
small body of young men, all of whom are capable of making 
the most accurate sort of independent physical investigation. 
The names of eight such young men occur in the Director's 
report for 1900-01. As a rule, the four regular assistants in 
the Laboratory engage in independent investigation or cooperate 
with the professors in their researches. It is the purpose 
of the recent gift of Mr. T. Jefferson Coolidge already men- 
tioned to add to the present body of assistants and advanced 
students in the Lalioratory four or five assistants exclusively 
devoted to physical investigation. 

The Division of Philosophy formulated in the spring of 
1901 their desires for a new building to be devoted wholly 
to the work of the Division, and expressed their wishes and 
hopes in a printed circular which was reprinted in the June 
number of the Harvard Graduates' Magazine. Sketches drawn 
to scale were prepared to show the desired areas of the sev- 
eral floors, and the division of these areas into rooms. The 
Division also expressed their hope that the building might 
bear the name of Ralph Waldo Emerson. This plan is now 
to be drawn out with all necessary details by an architect; 
so that any intending benefactor, or group of benefactors, 
can see precisely what the Division of Philosophy think to 
be suitable accommodation for the varied and growing work 

* *^ It is my wish that the person chosen to hold such professorship may have 
Ills duties as instructor made sufficiently moderate in amount to give him leisure 
to study and think and write and otheniisc become a master and a leader in his 
subject." 
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of the Division. A site for the building has also been 
selected, — namely, the ground south of Sever Hall corre- 
sponding to the site of Nelson Robinson Jr. Hall north of 
Sever Hall. The Psychological Laboratory would occupy the 
whole of the third story of the proposed building ; and for this 
laboratory quiet is peculiarly desirable. A building placed 
about in the middle of the Quincy Street side of the Yard will 
be as far removed as possible from the highways which go 
towards Boston, and from the electric cars. It is very much 
to be wished that the hopes of the Division of Philosophy 
may be promptly fulfilled. 

The Harvard Observatory possesses a collection of photo- 
graphs on glass, each individual plate of which has the peculiar 
value that attaches to any useful object which could not be 
replaced if destroyed. The plates contain a large amount of 
information, acquired at known dates, which could not be 
obtained elsewhere. The entire collection is ti*eated like a 
library, as regards catalogues, cross-references in the cata- 
logues, and methods of consultation. It affords a complete 
history of the stellar universe for the past twelve years ; and 
of this history no other copy exists. If all the photographic 
plates at the other observatories of the world were brought 
together in one building, they would amount to but a small 
portion of the material stored at the Harvard Observatory. 
Facts from this photographic library are desired by, and are 
furnished to, astronomers in all parts of the world. For 
example, photographs taken in 1894 and 1891) of the remark- 
able planet Eros were greatly needed by astronomers after 
its discovery in 1898 ; the Harvard collection furnished 23, 
while not a single photograph was elsewhere to be found. 
The kind of use made of these photographs may be illustrated 
by the following statement : — After the recent discovery in 
Moscow, that a certain known star was a variable, a single 
week's examination of the plates in the Harvard collection 
yielded 20 observations of that star, extending over a period 
of twelve years and confirming the discovery of its variability. 

This collection increases constantly, so that the brick build- 
ing which contains it has now become wholly inadequate for 
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the proper storing and handling of the plates. A simple 
building of adequate size could be erected for $50,000 ; and 
for such a building there is an excellent site close to the 
Observatory. The present building could then be converted 
to the use of the valuable library of the Observatory, which is 
now distributed through various rooms in a wooden building. 
An additional endowment of $50,000 would greatly increase 
the usefulness of the photographic collection ; because from the 
income of such a fund assistants could be paid who could con- 
stantly search the collection for the past history of new objects, 
or of other objects interesting though not newly discovered. 
In providing such an endowment, the giver would run no risk 
about the productiveness of his gift : he would protect from 
destruction and increase the usefulness of a collection which 
is already proved to be of the highest value to astronomical 
science. 

In the Museum of Comparative Zoology important improve- 
ments were made during the year in the arrangement of the 
Library. Many volumes relating to Ethnology were transferred 
to the Peabody Museum, and nearly as many Botanical works 
to the Gray Herbarium and the other special libraries of Botany. 
Many duplicates have also been transferred to the general 
library of the University. On the other hand, by a vote of 
the Council of the University Library, more than 500 geolog- 
ical volumes and pamphlets were transferred from Gore Hall 
to the Library of the Museum. The object of these transfers 
is to make the Museum Library strictly a library for Geology 
and Zoology, and in these subjects to make it very complete. 

After a lapse of some years the Department of Geology has 
begun again to take part in the publications of the Museum, 
three papers by officers and students in the Department of 
Geology being published in the Bulletin during the year under 
review. 

The Director Emeritus of the Museum, accompanied by the 
Keeper of the Museum, has gone during the present winter to 
the Indian Ocean to continue there his study of coral forma- 
tions, the islands of that ocean being the only groups of atolls 
in the world which Mr. Agassiz has not examined. 
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The Director of the Zoological Laboratory gives in his 
report (p. 257) a table of the attendance at each one of ten 
courses of instruction in Zoology which were given during the 
year, the number of Harvard students attending each course, 
and the number of Radcliffe students attending each of six 
courses being separately stated. It should be understood that 
the six courses in which Radcliffe students are enumerated are 
repeated especially for Radcliffe College. The Laboratory 
always contains a fair number of advanced students engaged in 
Zoological researches. The number of persons who took part 
in preparing the published Contributions from the Laboratory 
for the academic year 1900-01 is eleven, of whom one was a 
woman. All three of the Doctors of Philosophy recommended 
by this department in June, 1901, have positions as teachers 
of Biology : one in Columbia University, one in Yale Uni- 
veraity, and one in the Chicago University Academy. 

The Chairman of the Department of Geology and Geography 
mentions in his report (p. 262) the interesting fact that of 46 
successful applicants at the United States Civil Service exami- 
nation for the position of Assistant Geologist on the United 
States Geological Survey, held April 23-24, 1901, 14 had 
received academic or graduate instiiiction at Harvard. This 
fiu)t may be accepted as evidence that the instruction given in 
this department is intelligently directed to fit young men for 
actual service in geological fields. 

The Fund for the Encouragement of Mexican and Central 
American Research, which is maintained by the annual contri- 
butions of a few persons (fourteen in 1900-01) interested in 
this subject, has enabled the Museum to carry on researches in 
various parts of Yucatan and Central America for several 
years. During the year under review three parties under 
competent direction were kept in the field, and valuable dis- 
coveries were made by each of the three parties. The same 
sahscription has furnished means for publishing a series of 
illustrated quarto memoirs, and Mrs. Nuttall's work on "The 
Fundamental Principles of Old and New World Civilization." 
Under the auspices of the Museum, researches were also prose- 
cuted in New Mexico, in California, and Mississippi. 
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It is highly desirable that the Museum should be extended 
to the west to make connection with the southwestern comer- 
piece of the University Museum. This is the only gap which 
remains to be filled to secure the completion of the entire 
plan laid out by Professor Louis Agassiz moi'e than forty 
years ago. The Peabody Museum needs the additional room 
which this building would provide ; and, moreover, it needs a 
large addition to its permanent funds. 

On account of the new relations of the United States to 
tropical and semi-tropical islands and peoples, it is desirable 
that the anthropological instruction given at the University 
should be enlarged, along with the instruction in economic 
botany, government, and administration. 

In the absence of the Curator of the Semitic Museum work 
on the new building for the Museum has not been pressed 
forward. It is expected that the building will be finished, and 
the cases made ready, before the return of the Curator in the 
early summer of 1902. In the meantime, the Curator is buy- 
ing valuable objects for the Museum during his present travels 
in Europe and Syria. The Curator, writing from Rome, urges 
(p. 275) that Harvard University be provided for a term of 
years with at least $10,000 a year with which to undertake 
Egyptian or Assyrian exploration on its own account, and 
cites the example of the University of California, which is now 
employing in the field two Harvard graduates. The University 
of Pennsylvania has had great success in Babylonia- Assyria, 
and a Babylonian expedition has just been organized in the 
interests of the Smithsonian Institution with a Harvard grad- 
uate as leader. The Curator also points out that Palestine as a 
field for exploration has been comparatively neglected. He 
urges that Harvard University, beside sending out its learned 
men to do good service in these fields for other institutions, 
should enrich its own stores. 

In 1900-01 the Fogg Art Museum received by gift or for 
deposit several original works of high merit, partly sculp- 
ture, partly paintings. By purchase the Museum acquired 
during the year a few electrotype reproductions, 858 photo- 
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graphs, and 266 slides. The cataloguing of photogniphs and 
slides has kept pace with the accessions. 

In his previous report the Director suggested that the second 
story of the Museum should be raised, in order to get space 
and light for the proper exhibition of pictures. He would now 
prefer a suitable gallery for pictures near the present building 
and connected with it by a short passageway, and having a 
western entrance which would give the Department of Archi- 
tecture convenient access to the collections of the Museum. 

The Mineralogical Collection remains nearly stationary, thei*e 
being no money with which to buy minerals, and the number of 
gifts received being small. This is one of the oldest collections 
in the possession of the University, and one which was much 
enlarged and improved during the administration of Professor 
J. P. Ck)oke, and especially between 1850 and 1880. The 
collection is now far better lodged than ever before ; but, 
from lack of money, the Corporation have been obliged to 
allow many opportunities to enrich it to pass unimproved. 

The number of students in Radcliffe College increases slowly, 
but with reasonable steadiness. In 1901, 116 candidates were 
admitted as Freshmen, against 93 in 1900. Sixty-one Graduate 
students registered during the year, 47 of whom were from 
other colleges. It is astonishing how much good work has 
been done by Radcliffe College with its slender material 
resources. Now that its future, as regards its grounds, has 
been decided, it may hope to receive two kinds of much needed 
gifts, — additional buildings, and additional endowment. Who- 
ever makes a gift to Radcliffe College can feel assured that the 
retui-n on his gift will be prompt and large ; because he will 
give to an institution which enjoys without payment many 
of the acquired facilities of Harvard University and much of 
its prestige. 

The first of the Radcliffe dormitories has now been com- 
pleted and occupied ; and its entire success should lead to 
the erection of several more of the same type. With reg- 
istered students to the number of 457, in 1900-01, Radcliffe 
College should certainly have dormitories for the accommo- 
dation of at least 150 students. 
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From the fund collected by the University in 1900 for the 
instruction and maintenance of Cuban teachers, there remained 
for use during the summer of 1901 the sum of $2,331. The 
most appropriate use of this money was the further instruction 
of some small body of Cuban teachers. Accordingly, Mr. 
Edward Morales, who was the JSecretary of the first Cuban 
expedition, conducted from Cuba a body of nearly 80 teachers, 
who were to receive at Cambridge instruction in English in 
several grades. It was understood that so far as possible the 
selection should be made from teachers under thirty years of 
age, and from those who already had some acquaintance with 
English. On their arrival in Cambridge, six graded sections 
were arranged, — three for men and three for women, there 
being 24 men and 53 women. The classes met from 8.30 to 
9.30 and from 10.30 to 11.30 every day except Sunday; and 
frequent compositions in English were i-equired of them. 
Moreover, study hours were arranged from 1 until 3 every 
afternoon, during which time one of the teachers was present 
to assist the Cubans in the preparation of their lessons. 
The attendance at the morning classes, and also at the study 
hours, was all that could be desired. At the end of six 
weeks, written examinations were held, at which several mem- 
bers of the difierent sections attained the equivalent of 90 to 
95 per cent. A certificate was given to every member of 
these classes which stated for each person the grade of the 
olass attended, the degree of punctuality in attendance, and 
the mark at the examination. The object of the course was to 
bring about for every student a distinct improvement in both 
spoken and written English; and this object was in good 
measure attained. The names of the teachers of the Cuban 
classes will be found in the Appendix, page 313. 

The expedition differed from that of the preceding summer 
in several respects. It was small, and easily manageable, and 
consisted of persons who themselves paid a considerable por- 
tion of their expenses. They also devoted themselves wholly 
to the study of one subject while in Cambridge, just as students 
in the regular Summer School for Americans devote themselves 
to one subject, as a rule. Except that they needed a kind of 
mstruction in English which Americans do not need, the 
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members of this second expedition might very properly have 
been members of the regular Smmner School. 

The small balance of the original Cuban fund which still 
remains in the hands of the Bursar will be used during the 
current year in aid of a few persons who were connected with 
the expedition of 1900, and desired to pui*sue their studies at 
the University. 

The summer course in physical training has been very useful 
in preparing instructors for a great variety of other institutions. 
The Director of the Hemenway Oymnasium, Dr. D. A. 
Sargent, has not only maintained a summer course of instruc- 
tion in physical training ever since the summer of 1887, but, 
by his numerous inventions of gymnastic apparatus and by his 
contributions to anthropological science, has been influential 
in building up all over the country schools, or departments, of 
physical training, and in providing them with good apparatus 
and competent instructors. The directors of the departments 
of physical training in a large number of colleges, universities, 
and school systems scattered all over the United States have 
received a valuable part of their training from Dr. Sargent's 
summer school. Among his students have also been several 
persons who have been instrumental in introducing the present 
methods of gymnastic instruction into the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Associations of the United States. This is a strong case 
of the diffusion over an immense area of one teacher's ideas 
and methods through the labors of a large body of capable 
disciples. 

Great improvements were made during the summer of 1901 
in Memorial Hall. The debt of the Dining Hall Association 
to the College having been reduced, by a series of annual pay- 
ments for the reduction of the principal, to $12,522.66, the 
Association felt able to borrow some more money from the 
general treasury. The Directors of the Association having 
applied to the Corporation for leave to introduce a cold storage 
plant and an electrical lighting plant, and also for leave to 
rearrange the screen and the tables on the floor of the Hall, 
the Corporation requested the Association to replace at the 
same time all the wooden partitions in the basement, and the 
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wooden floor of the Hall itself, by brick partitions and a fire- 
proof floor. This the Association undertook to do ; and by 
Christmas, 1901, these improvements were effected. As here- 
tofore, the Association pays interest on the advances made by 
the Coiporation, and an annual sum towards the extinction of 
the debt. The term-time use of the Hall by the Association 
was not interrupted, and the improvements in the plant fully 
realize the expectations of the Directoi*s. The new security 
against fire is not only a relief from anxiety lest the Hall be 
injured or destroyed, but a relief also from fear lest the 
students should be deprived of the use of the Hall during 
term-time. To lose the use of either Memorial Hall or Randall 
Hall during term-time would be a very serious crippling of 
the Cambridge departments of the University. 

At the close of the year under review, it was announced to 
the public that the University is indebted to Mr. and Mrs. 
Nelson Robinson, of New York, for the gift of the new build- 
ing on Quincy Street for the Department of Architecture ; and 
that this building is erected in memory of their son. Nelson 
Robinson, Jr., who was a member of the Class of 11)00. This 
building has been built from plans of Messrs. McKim, Mead & 
White in the most thorough manner possible, and has been 
furnished throughout, and provided with a large number of 
casts, prints, and photographs, by Mr. and Mrs. Robinson. 
They also gave, in February last, a permanent endowment 
fund of $300,000, the income of which is to be used, first, to 
carry on the building in a thoroughly satisfactory manner 
with adequate service and assistance, and secondly, to keep its 
equipment in first-class condition, and to improve it year by 
year. $4,000 of the yearly income is to be added to the prin- 
cipal, to provide against increasing expenses and the possible 
decreasing rate of interest on the fund. The income is next 
to provide one, two, or more travelling fellowships. Since a 
permanent provision is made for a yearly addition to the prin- 
cipal, Mr. and Mrs. Robinson farther mention five other uses 
to which the income of this fund may be applied, all of them 
connected with the Department of Architecture, except the 
last, which is Retiring Allowances. These dispositions make 
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it certain that the new hall and its contents will be made per- 
manently useful without expense to the Corporation, and will 
be maintained in the highest state of efficiency. All imaginable 
adverse chances are provided against as completely as thought- 
ful foresight can contrive. The Department of Architecture 
will enter upon the use of these great gifts with the opening 
of the calendar year 1902. 

The Harvard Union, the great gift of Henry Lee Higginson, 
was opened a few days before the beginning of the current 
academic year. Its success has been immediate and decided, 
except that a few hundred more undergraduate members are 
still desirable, in order to make sure that its income will meet 
its expenditures. Many good uses have already been found 
for the building ; and the experience of a single year is likely 
to solve all the problems which have arisen concerning its 
management, and to answer satisfactorily all surviving doubts 
as to its utility, if any there be. Since the Union has hundreds 
of members who are not connected with the University, the 
building with the ground on which it stands is taxable by the 
city. The Union also pays a moderate ground rent to the 
University. It therefore brings no burden whatever on the 
University treasury. 

During the year 1900-01, an extraordinary number of build- 
ings were under construction for the University, — namely, 
the Nelson Robinson Jr. Hall for Architecture, the Semitic 
Museum, the southwestern comer of the University Museum, 
the Simpkins Liaboratory which makes part of the Botch Build- 
ing, Pierce Hall, and the Stillman Infirmary. In addition, the 
Btarvard Union was being erected. These buildings, with 
their furniture and fittings, will cost at least $850,000. Only 
the Harvard Union can be said to be finished at this date 
(Jan. 7, 1902) ; but it is expected that all of them will shortly 
be occupied. Robinson Hall is well endowed by its givers ; 
the Harvard Union is not to be conducted at the expense of 
the University ; and for the support of the Stillman Infirmary, 
a few small gifts have been already received. But there re- 
main four buildings, which together cost about $450,000, for 
the running expenses of which no provision has been made. 
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It is obvious that a heavy new charge is to be brought upon 
the Corporation during the coming year. Since the number 
of students in the Department of Arts and Sciences has increased 
only by four persons, and the endowments applicable in this 
department cannot be expected to yield a higher rate of interest 
than they yielded in the year 1900-01, it is obvious that 
possession of these admirable new buildings is not without 
its embarrassments. 

The President was given leave of absence for five months of 
the year 1900-01, from November 21 to April 21 ; and during 
his absence the Senior Fellow of the Corporation, Henry Pick- 
ering Walcott, M.D., was appointed Acting President. Dr. 
Walcott attended the meetings of all the Faculties, and the 
meetings of the Board of Overseers. Having received $2,500 
for this service, he returned the money to the Corporation to 
establish a fund, *^ the income of which shall be used for the 
purpose of assisting such sick students of the University as 
may be admitted to the Stillman Infirmary for treatment, and 
are not able to meet its necessary charges." It has been sup- 
posed by some friends of the University that the administrative 
department was but ill-organized and under-manned. The 
Corporation, therefore, observed with satisfaction that the 
entire machinery of the University ran smoothly without inter- 
ruption during the five months' absence of the President. The 
fact is that the growth of the administrative department of the 
University has kept pace with the increase in the number of 
teachers and students, and that a proper system of divided 
responsibilities, with authority to match responsibility, exists 
throughout the University. This development of the adminis- 
tration has been indispensable ; because much greater admin- 
istrative attention is now given to the individual student than 
was given twenty years ago, or forty years ago, when the 
number of students was much smaller. With the present 
administrative force, the number of students in the University 
can grow far beyond its present limits without requiring 
additions to the administrative staff, except in its lower 
grades. 
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In May, 1901, the Corporation received from the Board of 
Overseers the following vote : *'That, in the opinion of this 
Board, it is expedient to create the office of permanent Secre- 
tary to the President ; that the salary of the office shall be 
sufficient to secure a competent and permanent officer ; that he 
shall have the power in the name of the President to do such 
acts as the President shall request, and to discharge such 
duties as the President shall delegate to him." The object of 
the Board of Overseers was to relieve the President of some 
of his present functions, and to place in his office a young man 
who should learn the routine of the office and its general 
methods, and thus be able to transmit to a successor the 
detailed administrative arrangements which the present incum- 
bent has gradually learned or introduced in the course of the 
last thirty-two years. The Corporation adopted the advice of 
the Overseers; and on the first of August, 1901, Mr. Jerome 
Davis Greene, A.B. (Harv.) 1896, was appointed Secretary 
to the President. An experience of five months has satisfied 
the President that the action of the Board of Overseers was 
wise, and that the purposes of the Board can be well fulfilled. 

Early in January, 1901, the Corporation and Board of Over- 
seers appointed a Joint Committee to prepare and present to 
the General Court a bill to provide for enlargement of the 
suffrage for Overseers, which is now restricted to Bachelors 
and Masters of Arts and holders of honorary degrees. The 
committee agreed upon a bill by which the Legislature should 
give to the Corporation and Board of Overseers power to 
enlarge the suffrage at their discretion, the consent of both 
Boards being required for every enlargement. This bill passed 
the House of Representatives by a large majority, but was first 
delayed in the Senate, and then loaded there with objection- 
able amendments ; so that the friends of the measure at last 
requested that it be referred to the next General Court. 

Of the ordinary degrees conferred in 1900, 553 gave the right 
of suffrage, and 411 did not give that right. In 1901, 608 gave 
the right of suffrage, and 423 did not. In 1865, the year of 
the Act which defines the existing suffrage for Overseers, the 
Masters of Arts were, almost without exception, persons who 
bad already received the Harvard degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
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To-day a large proportion of them are persons who have not 
received the Harvard degree of Bachelor of Arts ; and of these 
graduates of other colleges, more than half spend only one 
yeat in Cambridge. The Dean of the Graduate School reports 
(p. 119) that men who resort to that School for one year *'are 
likely to continue to be a majority of its students." He also 
reports (p. 124) that 62 per cent, of the students of the School 
do not hold the Harvard first degree in Arts. That the suflfrage 
should be conferred on these Masters of Arts, and should not 
be conferred upon the graduates of the Scientific School, who, 
as a rule, have spent four years in Cambridge, is only one of 
the extraordinary anomalies created by applying the legislation 
of 1865 without modification to the new conditions of 1901. 
A graduate of the Law School, or of the Divinity School, who 
was previously a graduate of some other college than Harvard, 
has probably spent three full years in Cambridge, and has 
boarded at Memorial Hall or Randall Hall, used the Oymna- 
sium and the libraries, and been welcomed to any College 
teams and crews for which he was fit ; yet he is denied the 
suffrage, when many Masters of Arts, who were Bachelors of 
Arts of other colleges, obtain it on one year of residence in 
Cambridge. Hereafter such graduates of the Divinity, Law, 
or Scientific School will probably have been for years members 
in full standing of the new Harvard Union. The Joint Com- 
mittee of the two Boards will advocate their bill again at the 
ensuing session of the Legislature. 

At the end of the year 1899-1900 there was a deficit of 
$36,669.51 in the account called " University, College, Sci- 
entific School, and Library," and in the preceding year there 
had been an even larger deficit. In the fall of 1900, the 
Corporation, therefore, took all possible measures to reduce 
expenses, and to bring in new annual resources, for this very 
important account. A portion of the Henry T. Morgan Fund, 
an unrestricted fund which dates from 1883, had been applied 
to the support of fellowships in the Graduate School. The Cor- 
poration voted to discontinue this application, and use the whole 
income of the Fund towards administrative expenses in the 
University Library. To replace the Morgan Fellowships, they 
voted to establish from the income of the Edward Austin Fund 
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four Edward Austin Fellowships of $500 each. The Corpora- 
tion also abolished ten University Scholarships in the Graduate 
School, four Normal School Scholarships in the Lawrence 
Scientific School, and eight University Scholarships in the 
Lawrence Scientific School, from the close of the year 1900-01. 
They imposed a fee of $5 on candidates at the admission 
examinations for the College and the Scientific School when 
the examination is passed in Cambridge. This fee has hereto- 
fore been paid only by candidates examined at other places than 
Cambridge. They ordered that from and after the close of the 
academic year 1900-01, all students taking the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, Doctor of Science, Master of Arts, or 
Master of Science, and those taking the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts or Bachelor of Science in one, two, or three years shall 
be charged a fee of $20. The object of this last order was to 
collect an additional fee from persons who take one of the 
degrees of the University after a residence comparatively short. 

It was a great satisfaction to the Corporation that the receipts 
of the University in the year under review were a little larger 
than the expenditures, and particularly that the account called 
** University, College, Scientific School, and Library" showed 
a small surplus for the year. The deficits of the two preceding 
years in this account had amounted together to $78,497.45. 
This account paid the Veterinary School deficit of $8,456.45 ; 
but it meets this charge for the last time. 

The total endowment of the University continues to increase 
in three lines : — First, the number of buildings increases with 
some rapidity, and it is noticeable that the style of construction 
has undergone within ten years a great change for the better, 
80 that all the newer buildings of the University are practically 
fireproof. Secondly, the total of the investments of the Uni- 
versity yielding an income steadily increases ; — thus, the gain 
between August 1, 1899, and July 31, 1901, was $1,352,080.05. 
Thirdly, the collections of books, specimens, apjmratus, and 
other appliances for teaching, increase from year to year. 
Nevertheless, many urgent needs weigh upon the minds of 
the Faculties and the governing boards, and impair in a very 
significant measure the usefulness of the University. The 
income of ten millions of dollars could be applied in a week ta 
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University objects long known and thoroughly studied; and 
even then the President and Fellows could not think of relaxing 
for a moment the cautious and frugal methods in which they 
have heretofore used the money entrusted to them. 

Two interesting facts may be seen in the Treasurer's State- 
ment : — First, the Medical School now has a larger endowment 
than any other professional department of the University. 
This fact is the more striking, because thirty years ago it had 
the smallest endowment among the professional departments. 
In 1869-70, the invested funds applicable in the Medical 
School amounted to $45,13B.54. On the 31st of July, 1901, 
the funds applicable in the Medical School amounted to 
$1,098,489.74. Secondly, the benefactors of the University 
come from a wider territory than they used to, and represent 
a much greater variety of racial stock, religious opinion, and 
professional, commercial, or industrial connection. 

Graduates of the College who take an interest in the com- 
pleteness and clear arrangement of the Treasurer's Statement 
will be gratified to see in the table of Funds and Balances 
(pp. 41-53) that each fund now bears the date at which it was 
received, and that the arrangement under the several titles is 
an alphabetical one ; so that any particular fund can be easily 
found, if its established name and the department to which it 
belongs be known. This improvement has been brought about 
by the Comptroller, Mr. Allen Danforth. It involved much 
careful investigation ; and the result is a distinct contribution 
to the history of the University. 

The attention of the Overseers is respectfully invited to the 
following reports of the Deans of the Faculties and Schools, 
and the Directors of the Scientific establishments. The Presi- 
dent does not attempt to summarize these reports even in the 
briefest manner : they contain many interesting and important 
facts, and valuable discussions of academic problems, methods, 
and results. 

CHARLES W. ELIOT, PresiderU. 
Cambridge, 7 January, 1902. 
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THE FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

To THE President op the Universitt: — 

Sir, — As Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences I have the 
honor to submit the following report for the academic year 
1900-01. 

INSTRUCTION. 

I first present the usual account of the instruction provided by the 
Faculty or given under its authority, including the instruction given 
in the year 1900-01, the courses given in the Summer School of 
1901, and the most important features of the scheme of instruction 
announced for the present year. 

Instruction given in 1900-01. 

The following list includes all the courses of instruction that were 
actucUly given under the authority of the Faculty in 1900-01, with 
a statement of the number of students of various classes and depart- 
ments in each course. In my reports for the two preceding years 
descriptions of the courses were given with some fulness of detail, 
mainly for the purpose of showing the methods of teaching now in 
use among us. As these methods do not vary greatly from year to 
year it seems unnecessary to repeat the record. Fuller particulars 
of the contents of the several courses may be found in the Annual 
Catalogue for 1900-01, pp. 347 ff., where the courses offered for 
that year, but withdrawn because not taken by a sufficient number 
of competent students, or for some other reason, are also given. 

Courses of Instruction are classed as full courses or fialf-courses^ 
according to the estimated amount of work in each and its value in 
falfiUing the requirements for a degree. Half -courses are designated 
in the following list by the abbreviation hf. All others were full 
ooorses with the exception of German B^ which counted as two 
courses. In the ^courses of research,' however, the work of a 
particular student is sometimes increased by special arrangement so 
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that the course counts for him as the equivalent of two, three, or 
four courses. The figure 1 or 2, attached like an exponent to the 
number or letter of a course, indicates that the course was given in 
the firat or in the second half-year only. Courses not so designated 
extended through the year. A double dagger (}) indicates that the 
course was open, under certain conditions, to properly qualified 
students of Radcliffe College. 

The following abbreviations are used to designate the students in 
the several courses: Instr. for Instructor; Gr. for Graduate Stu- 
dent; Se. for Senior; Ju. for Junior; So. for Sophomore; Fr. for 
Freshman; Sp. for Special Student of Harvard College; Sc. for 
Scientific Student; Di. for Divinity Student; Law for Law Student; 
Me. for Medical Student ; Bu. for Bussey Student ; R. for Radcliffe 
Student. 

COURSES OF INSTRUCTION GIVEN IN 1900-01. 

Semitic Langnages and History. 

For Uhdergrctduaies and GraducUes: — 
1. Professor Lyon, assisted by Dr. Hatnbs. — Hebrew (elementary course). 

1 Gr., 2 Se., 1 Ju., 1 So., 3 Di. Total 8. 

12. Professor Lton. — History of Israel, political and social, to the capture of 
Jerusalem by the Romans. 

12 Se., 10 Ju., 28 So., 2 Sp., 6 Sc, 4 Di. Total 62. 

16. Professor Toy. — History of pre-Christian Hebrew Literature. 

1 Se., 5 Di. ToUl 6. 

18. Professor Toy. — History of the Hebrew Religion, with comparison of other 
Semitic religions. 2 Gr., 2 Di. Total 4. 

14 hf. Professor Toy. — History of the Spanish Califate. The Barbary States. 
Moslems in Sicily. 8 Se., 5 Ju., 2 So., 2 Sc. Total 12. 

Primarily for Oraduaies : — 

J2. Professor Toy. — Hebrew (second course). Interpretation of parts of the 
Prophets and the Poetical Books. 8 Se., 1 So., 1 Di. Total 5. 

^5. Professor Lyon. — Assyrian (second course). The Chaldean Epic. Let- 
ters and commercial documents. 1 Di. Total 1. 

X7. Professor Toy, assisted by Dr. Haynes. — Arabic. 1 Gr. Total 1. 

XShf. Professor Toy. — Arabic (second course). The Moallakat; Motenebbi; 
Ibn Haldun; the Koran. 1 Gr. Total 1. 

9 hf. Professor Toy. — Ethiopic. 2 Sp. Total 2. 

Indo-Iranian Languages. 

For Undergraduates and Graduates : — 
1* hf. Professor Lanman. — Elements of Sanskrit. 

2 Gr., 2 So., 1 Fr. Total 6. 
V hf. Professor Lanman. — Sanskrit (continued). 

1 Gr., 2 So., 1 Fr. ToUl 4. 
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Primarily for Oraduates : — 

^2* hf. Professor Lanman. — Classical Sanskrit (course for rapid reading). 

3 Gr., 2 Ju., 1 R. Total 6. 

J3« A/. Professor Lawmaw . — Vedic Sanskrit. 3 Gr., 2 Ju., 1 R. Total 6. 

J4> hf. Professor Lanman. — Pali. 2 Gr., 1 Ju., 1 R. Total 4. 

J5« hf Professor Lanman. — PaU. 2 Gr., 1 Ju., 1 R. Total 4. 

Classical Philology. 
I^rimarily for Undergraduaies : — 

Greek. 

O, Asst. Professor Gulick. — Course for Beginners. 

1 So., 3 Fr., 2 Sp. Total 6. 

A. Mr. Harris. — Homer; Attic Prose. Composition. 

3 So., 9 Fr., 5 Sp. Total 17. 

B. Professor Weight, Asst. Professor Gulick, and Mr. Harris. — Greek 

Literature. Plato; Lysias; Xenophon; Elegiac, Iambic, and Lyric 
Poets ; Euripides. Lectures on the History of Greek Literature. 

10 So., 03 Fr. Total 73. 

Ehf Mr. Harris. — Greek Prose Composition (first course). 

7 So., 13 Fr. Total 20. 

1. Mr. Harris. — Greek Literature. The Period of Athenian Supremacy. 

Herodotus; Aeschylus; Plutarch; Thucydides; Sophocles. 

2 Se., 1 Ju., 5 So., 1 Fr., 1 Sp. Total 10. 

2. Asst. Professor Clipford H. Moore. — Greek Literature. Aristophanes; 

Thucydides; Aeschylus; Sophocles. 1 Ju., 26 So., 1 Sp. Total 28. 

3 hf Asst. Professor C. P. Parker. — Greek Prose Composition (second 
course). 1 Gr., 2 Se., 5 Ju., 6 So. Total 14. 

Latin. 

A. Dr. McDaniel. — Cicero ; Virgil. Composition. 

3 So., 6 Fr., 8 Sp. Total 16. 

B. Professor Morgan, Asst. Professors C. P. Parker, Howard, and Clifford 

H. Moore, Dr. McDaniel, and Mr. Prescott. — Latin Literature. 
Livy; Horace; Terence. 9 So., 143 Fr., 3 Sp. Total 156. 

Ehf Dr. McDaniel. — Latin Composition (first course). Translation of Eng- 
lish narrative. 2 Se., 1 Ju., 7 So., 9 Fr. Total 19. 

1. Professors Smfth and Minton Warren. — Latin Literature. Horace; 

Tacitus. 1 Gr., 2 Ju., 21 So. Total 24. 

2. Asst. Professor C. P. Parker. — Latin Literature. Tacitus; Horace. 

2 Ju., 16 So., 3 Fr., 1 Sp. Total 22. 

Zhf Asst. Professor Howard. — Latin Composition (second course). 

3 Gr., 1 Se., 5 Ju., 6 So. Total 15. 
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FcHT Undergraduates and Oraduaies : — 

Greek. 

6. Professor Wright and Asst. Professor Guligk. — Greek Literatare. Demos- 
thenes; Aescbines; Aeschylus; Sophocles; Aristophanes. 

2 Gr., 8 Se., 12 Jn., 1 So., 1 Sp. Total 19. 

7 hf. Professor Wright. — Greek Prose Composition (third coarse). 

7 Gr., 2 8e., 1 Ju. Total 10. 

8. Professor Goodwin. — Greek Philosophy. Plato; Aristotle. 

6 Gr., 12 Se. Total 18. 

10. Professor Whitb. — The Life of the Ancient Athenians, described and 

illustrated by the aid of the literature and of the monuments. 

7 Gr., 89 Se., 83 Ju., 16 So., 1 Fr., 4 Sp., 8 Sc. Total 108. 

11. Professor White. — History of the Greek Drama. 

7 Gr., 8 Se., 7 Ju., 12 So., 1 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 86. 

Latin. 

6. Asst. Professor Howard. — Latin Literature. Suetonius; Pliny; Jurenal; 
Martial. 4 Se., 18 Ju., 4 So. Total 21. 

18' hf. Professor Smith. — Latin Literature. Catullus and the Elegiac Poets. 

5 Gr., 5 Se., 1 Ju., 2 So. Total 18. 

7hf. Asst. Professor Parker. — Latin Composition (third course). 

6Gr., 2Se. Total 8. 

S^hf, Professor Smith. — Latin Literature. Plautus. 

8 Gr., 6 Se., 1 Ju. Total 16. 

8' hf. Professor Smith. — Latin Literature. Lucretius. 

6 Gr., 5 Se., 1 Ju. Total 12. 

11. Professor Smith. — History of Latin Literature (Poetry). 

14 Gr., 8 Se., 1 Ju. Total 18. 

iVmortVy/or Oraduaies: — 

Classical Philology. 

25. Asst. Professor Clifford H. Moork. — Proseminary. Introduction to the 
methods of Criticism and Research, with special reference to the textual 
criticism and interpretation of Classical Authors. 10 Gr. Total 10. 

J28. Professor Goodwin. — Aeschylus. 9 Gr., 2 Se. Total 11. 

88. Professor White. — Aristophanes. 9 Gr., 2 Se. Total 11. 

86* A/. Professor Morgan. — Early Greek Oratory. Gorgias; Antiphon; 
Andocides. 5 Gr. Total 5. 

X^Phf. Professor Goodwin. — Aristotle (Politics and parts of the Constitution 
of Athens). 3 Gr., 1 Se. Total 4. 

J64. Asst. Professor Ropes. — The Acts of the Apostles. 1 Gr., 2 Di. Total 8. 

60* hf. Professor Morgan. — Roman Satire from Ennius to Juvenal. 

8 Gr., 1 Se. Total 9. 
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45^ A/. Professor Morgan. — The early legal career of Cicero, from its outset 
to the end of the prosecution of Verres. 7 6r., 8 Se. Total 10. 

46. Asst. Professor Howahd. — The Secfond Punic War. Livy. 6 Gr. Total 6. 

|21* hf. Professor Wright. — Introduction to Greek Epigraphy. 

8 Gr., 1 Se., 1 R. Total 5. 

30* hf. Professor Wright. — Introduction to Greek Palaeography. 

8 Gr. Total 8. 

X^^hf, Professor Mixton Warrbn. — Latin Grammar (Sounds and Inflec- 
tions). 9 Gr., 1 Se. Total 10. 

|81* A/* Professor Minton Warrbx. — The Elements of Oscan and Umbrian. 

3 Gr. Total 8. 

|63*A/. Professor Minton Warrbn. — Introduction to Latin Epigraphy. 

8 Gr., 1 R. Total 9. 

J49 hf. Professor Wright. — The literary and epigraphic sources for the history 
of Greek art, especially sculpture and vase-painting. 4 Gr., 1 R. Total 5. 

20. Thb Seminary of Classical Philology. 

Professors Minton Warren and Morgan, Directors for 1900-01.— Training 
in philological criticism and research. Text-criticism and interpretation 
of Greek and Latin authors : for 1900-01, Lysias and Horace. 

10 Gr. Total 10. 

English. 

Primarily for Undergraduates : — 

A, Professors A. S. Hill and Brigos. and Messrs. Hurlbut, Copeland, 
J. G. Hart, Noyes, Greenough, Kidder, Macy, P. L. Miller, Hide- 
out and Churchill. — Rhetoric and English Composition. 

1 Ju., 2 So., 391 Fr., 42 Sp., 184 Sc, 6 Bu. Total 576. 

BChf Messrs. T. Hall and R. H. H. Hart. — English Composition. 

1 Ju., 8 So., 1 Fr., 2 Sp., 73 Sc. Total 80. 

81. Messrs. la Rose and Swann. — English Composition. 

3 Se., 11 Ju., 76 So., 30 Fr., 7 Sp., 5 Sc. Total 181. 

22. Professor Wendell, Dr. Maynadier, and Mr. Seaver. — English Compo- 
sition. 6 Se., 6 Ju., 89 So., 49 Fr., 13 Sp., 6 Sc, 1 Bu. Total 168. 

28 hf Professors Briggs, Wendell, and Kittredge, Asst. Professor Baker, 
and Messrs. J. G. Hart and Gentner. — English Literature. History 
and Derelopment of English Literature in outline. 

147 Fr., 15 Sp. Total 162. 

18. Asat. Professor Baker, Messrs. T. Hall, Huntington, and H. L. Prescott. 
— The Forms of Public Address. 

16 Se., 53 Ju., 42 So., 6 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 118. 

80. Asst. Professor Baker, Messrs. Winter and Bolling. — Forensics and 
Debating. 2 Gr., 14 Se., 19 Ju., 4 So. Total 39. 

10 hf. Messrs. Winter and Hills. — Elocution. 

32 Se., 71 Ju., 50 So., 24 Fr., 8 Sp., 4 Sc. Total 189. 
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For Undergraducues and Graduates : — 

8* hf. Dr. Neilson. — Anglo-Saxon. 

9 Gr., 6 Se., 1 Ju., 1 So., 1 Fr. Total 17. 

1. Professor Kittredoe and Dr. Neilson. — English Literature. Chancer. 

12 Gr., 6 Se., 2 Ju. Total 20. 

35 Asst. Professor Gardiner. — English Literature. The English Bible. 

1 Gr., 1 Se., 2 Ju., 1 So., 1 Sc. Total 6. 

2. Professor Kittredoe. — English Literature. Shakspere (six plays). 

22 Gr., 22 Se., 28 Ju., 33 So., 2 Fr., 6 Sp., 2 Sc, 1 Law. Total 116. 

11^ hf. Dr. F. N. Robinson. — English Literature. Bacon. 

6 Gr., 9 Se., 4 Ju., 9 So., 1 Fr. Total 29. 

11* hf. Dr. Neilson. — English Literature. Milton. 

6 Gr., 11 Se., 7 Ju., 12 So., 3 Fr., 1 Sc. Total 40. 

82a* hf. Professor Wendell and Mr. Cobb. — English Literature of the Eliza- 
bethan Period, from Tottel's Miscellany to the death of Spenser (1557- 
1699). 9 Gr., 44 Se., 31 Ju., 79 So., 4 Fr., 10 Sp., 6 Sc. Total 183. 

326' hf. Dr. Neilson and Mr. Gentner. — English Literature, from the death 
of Spenser to the Closing of the Theatres (1599-1642). 

8 Gr., 39 Se., 30 Ju., 84 So., 6 Fr., 12 Sp., 9 Sc. Total 171. 

7a* hf. Dr. Maynadier and Mr. Greenouqh. — English Literature of the 
Period of Queen Anne, from the death of Dryden to the death of Swift 
(1700-1745). 

7 Gr., 58 Se., 34 Ju., 49 So., 5 Fr., 4 Sp., 13 Sc, 1 Me. Total 171. 

76' hf. Asst. Professor Baker and Mr. Huntington. — English Literature, from 
the death of Swift to the publication of the Lyrical Ballads (1745-1798). 
17 Gr., 50 Se., 47 Ju., 65 So., 9 Fr , 5 Sp., 16 Sc. Total 209. 

Zl* hf. Dr. Maynadier. — English Literature. The Story of King Arthur, 
from Malory to the present time. 

4 Gr., 20 Se., 7 Ju., 14 So., 1 Fr., 7 Sp., 3 Sc Total 56. 

84^/. Mr. CoPELAND and Mr, Reynolds. — English Literature. English Letter 
Writers. 1 Gr., 26 Se., 33 Ju., 35 So., 2 Fr., 6 Sp., 4 Sc Total 107. 

12. Asst. Professor Gardiner. — English Com]H)8ition. 

6 Gr., 13 Se., 9 Ju., 2 So., 1 Sp., 1 Sc Total 32. 

Primarily for Graduates : — 

19' hf. Dr. F. N. Robinson. — Historical English Grammar. 9 Gr. Total 9. 

3' hf. Dr. F. N. Robinson. — .\nglo-Saxon. Beowulf. 

14 Gr., 4 Se., 1 So. Total 19. 

4. Professor Kittredcje and Dr. Schofirld. — Early English. English Litera- 
ture from 1200 to 1450. 14 Gr. Total 14. 

21* hf. Professor Kittredoe. — Early English. The Metrical Romances. 

5 Gr. Total 5. 

40' hf. Dr. Neilson. — Scottish Literature, from Barbour to Lindesay. 

3 Gr. Total 3. 
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14. Asst. Professor Baker. — English Literature. The Drama, from the 
Miracle Plays to the Closing of the Theatres. 

14 6r., 5 Se., 1 Ju., 2 So., 1 Sc. Total 28. 

39* hf, Asst. Professor Bakes. — English Literature. The Drama in England 
from 1642 to 1900. 11 Gr., 9 Se., 6 Ju., 2 So., 2 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 81. 

24' hf. Professor A. S. Hill. — English Literature. Studies in the Poetry of 
the Nineteenth Century. 7 Gr., 7 Se., 1 Ju. Total 15. 

h} hf. Professor A. S. Hill. — English Composition (advanced course). 

11 Gr., 5 Se., 1 Ju. Total 17. 

Courses of Research. 

[80^.] Asst. Professor Baker. — The English Drama : its history, and its rela- 
tion to Continental Drama. 2 Gr. Total 2. 
[20fc.] Professor Wendell. — The Literary History of America. 

1 Gr. Total 1. 

Germanic Languages and Literatures. 

German. 
/VtmartVy for Undergradvates : — 

A. Mr. Nichols, Dr. Coar, Dr. Skinner, and Messrs. Riemer, Lawrence, 

and Demeter. — Elementary Course. 

2 Se., 1 Ju., 10 So., 199 Fr., 16 Sp., 12 Sc. Total 241. 

D. Mr. W. G. Howard, Dr. Skinner, und Mr. Riemer. — Elementary Course. 

1 Sp., 61 Sc. Total 62. 

B. Mr. W. G. Howard. — Elementary Course (5 hours a week, counting as two 

courses). 1 Se., 3 So., 15 Fr., 4 Sp. Total 28. 

C. Mr. W. G. Howard, Drs. Coar and Skinner. — German Prose and Poetry. 

1 Se., 5 Ju., 6 So., 58 Fr., 7 Sp. Total 77. 

la. .Asst. Professor Sciiillino and Drs. Coar and Skinner. — German Prose 
and Poetry. 1 Gr., 3 Se., 3 Ju., 55 So., 10 Fr., 4 Sp., 3 Sc. Total 88. 

16. Associate Professor Bartlett. — German Prose. Subjects in History and 
Biography. 2 Se., 4 Ju., 11 So., 3 Fr., 1 Sp., 3 Sc. Total 24. 

If. Dr. Bierwirth and Mr. Reed. — German Prose. Subjects in Natural Sci- 
ence. 1 Se., 5 Ju., 9 So., 2 Fr., 1 Sp., 28 Sc, 2 Bu. Total 48. 

Ehf, Dr. Coar. — German Grammar and practice in writing German (first 
course). 1 Se., 3 So., 8 Fr. Total 12. 

Fhf Mr. Nichols. — German Grammar and practice in writing German (second 
course). 4 Se., 5 Ju., 6 So., 2 Fr., 1 Sp. Total 18. 

Ghf. Dr. Bierwirth. — German GrHmmiir and practice in writing German 
(third course). 2 Se., 1 Ju., 1 So., 2 Sp., 1 Instr. Total 7. 

2a. Associate Professor Bartlett and Dr. Bierwirth. — Introduction to Ger- 
man Literature of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. Lessing, 
Goethe, and Schiller; ballads and lyrics ; composition. 

2 Se., 5 Ju., 13 So., 21 Fr. Total 41. 
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2. Dr. BiBRwiRTH. — The German Drama of the Classic Period. Lessing; 
Schiller; Goethe. 2 Se., 9 Ju., 10 So., 8 Fr., 4 Sp., 2 Sc. Total 35. 

8. Professor von Jaobmann. — Schiller and his Contemporaries. Schiller; 
Lessing ; Goethe ; ballads and lyrics. Practice in writing German. 

2 Se., 6 Ja., 6 So., 3 Fr., 1 Sp. Total 18. 

4. Asst. Professor Schilliko. — Goethe and his Time. Lessing; Schiller; 

Goethe. 1 Gr., 5 Se., 5 Ja., 15 So., 7 Fr., 1 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 35. 

German Litbraturb. 
For Undergraduates and Graduates : — 

26 hf. Professor Franckb, assisted by Mr. Lawrbncb. — History of German 
Literature in outline, with reading of representative works in English 
translations. 13 Se., 13 Ju., 28 So., 2 Fr., 3 Sp. Total 59. 

5. Professor Francke and Mr. Ramsmeibr. — History of German Literature to 

the Nineteenth Century, with special study of the Classic Periods of the 
Twelfth and Eighteenth Centuries. 4 Gr., 7 Se., 7 Ju., 9 So. Total 27. 

26* hf. Mr. Nichols. — German Literature in the first half of the Nineteenth 
Century. Kleist; Uhland; Heine. 

8 Gr., 8 Se., 8 Ju., 6 So., 1 Fr. Total 25. 

26' hf. Mr. Nichols. — German Literature in the second half of the Nineteenth 
Century. The Development of the Novel and the Drama. 

2 Gr., 4 Se., 10 Ju., 5 So., 1 Fr. Total 22. 

8. Asst. Professor Schilling. — German Literature in the Twelfth and Thir- 
teenth Centuries. Nibelungenlied ; Kudrun; Hartmann; Wolfram; 
Walther von der Vogelweide Translation into modern German. 

4 Gr., 2 Se., 1 Ju., 1 So. Total 8. 
Primarily for Graduates : — 

}9* hf. Professor Francke. — German Literature and Art in the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth Centuries. First Climax of Religious Sculpture. The Mystic 
Movement. Meister Eckhart ; Suso ; Tauler. 

6Gr., 1 Sp., 4R. Total 11. 

{9* hf Professor Francke. — German Literature and Art in the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury. The Religious Drama and its relation to Religious Painting from 
the Van Eycks to Diirer. 6 Gr., 1 Sp., 4 R. Total 11. 

Scandinavian Literature. 

For Undergraduates and Graduates : — 

1. Dr. Schofield. — Modem Danish and Norwegian Literature. Holberg, 
Oehlenschlager, Ibsen, Bjornson, and other writers. Practice in the 
spoken language. 1 Gr., 1 Se., 1 Ju., 1 So., 1 Sp. ToUl 6. 

Germanic Philology. 
Primarily for Graduates: — 

X 12* hf Professor von Jagemann. Gothic. Introduction to the study of 
Germanic Philology. General introduction and Phonology. 

11 Gr., 1 Sp. Total 12. 
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{12'V- Processor yon Jaobmann. — Introduction to the study of Germanic 
Philology, continued. Morphology, Etymology. 

8 Gr., 1 Sp., 2 R. Total 11. 

14' A/. Afltt. Professor Sohillikq. — Old Saxon. Introduction to Germanic 
Metrics. 8 Gr., 1 Instr., 1 R. Total 4. 

Whf. Professor yon Jaobmann. — Old High German. 5 Gr. Total 5. 

SbMINART CoUBSBS in GbBXANIC LaNQUAOBS and LrrBRATURBS. 

Frimarilyfor OradMoies: — 

{SOa. Professor yon Jaobmann. — Hartmann Yon Aue. 3 Gr. Total 8. 

{20c. Professor Franckb. — Topics in the German Romantic Movement. 

4 Gr. Total 4. 

Romance Langiiages and Literatorei. 

French. 

JViwutrily for Undergraduaies : — 

A, Messrs. C. H. C. Wright, Gutord and Undbrwood. — Elementary Course. 
1 Gr., 2 Se., 1 Ju., 8 So., 68 Fr., 13 Sp., 81 Sc, 1 Di., 1 Law. Total 116. 

\e. Dr. Ford and Mr. Morlbt. — Reading, translation, grammar, and com- 
position. 1 Se., 1 Ju., 5 So., 1 Fr., 8 Sp., 40 Sc, 2 Bu. Total 58. 

16. Mr. BABBrrr. — French Prose, historical and general. Translation from 
French into English. 6 Ju., 19 So., 38 Fr., 8 Sp., 4 Sc. Total 70. 

la. Associate Professor de Sumichrast and Mr. Brun. — Reading, transla- 
tion, grammar, and composition. 

1 Gr., 4 Ju., 15 So., 21 Fr., 9 Sp., 5 Sc. Total 55. 

2c. Asst. Professor Marcou, Dr. Ford, Messrs. Morley and Underwood. — 
French Prose and Poetry. Comeille ; Racine ; Moliere ; Beaumarchais ; 
Victor Hugo; Alfred de Musset; Balzac. Composition. 

2 Se., 10 Ju., 40 So., 95 Fr., 4 Sp., 4 Sc. Total 155. 

2a. Messrs. C. H. C. Wright, Babbitt, and La Me8l£b. — French Prose and 
Poetry. Comeille; Racine; Moliere; Victor Hugo; George Sand; 
Alfred de Musset; Sainte-BeuTe. Composition. 

2 Se., 10 Ju., 84 So., 67 Fr., 4 Sp., 8 Sc. Total 120. 

Zhf. Messrs. Bbun and La Mb8l£e. — Practice in speaking and writing 
French (elementary course). 

9 Ju., 88 So., 16 Fr., 6 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 65. 

ihf. Mr. Brun. — Practice in speaking and writing French (intermediate 
course). 4 Se., 16 Ju., 28 So., 9 Fr., 2 Sp., 8 Sc. Total 62. 

5 hf, Bir. Brun. — Practice in speaking and writing French (advanced course) . 

2 Gr., 2 Se., 3 Ju., 8 So., 3 Fr. Total 18. 

For Undergraduaies and Graduates : — 

%e. Professor Grandqent. — General view of French Literature (course con- 
ducted in English). 8 Gr., 4 Se., 10 Ju., 17 So., 2 Fr., 5 Sp. Total 41. 

6. Associate Professor de Sumichrast and Mr. Brum. — General view of 
French Literature (course conducted in French). 

2 Gr., 5 Se., 6 Ju., 28 So., 1 Fr., 1 Sc. Total 37. 
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18. Mr. C. H. C. Wright. — The rise and growth of ClassiciBm in French Litera- 
ture. 1 Gr., 1 8e. Total 2. 

14. AsBt. Professor Mabcou. — French Lyric Poetry from Villon and the 

Fifteenth Century to the present time. 

2 Gr., 1 8e., 1 Ju., 1 So. Total 5. 

18. Associate Professor db Sumichrast and Mr. La MssLiE. — French Life in 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, described and illustrated by 
the literature and works of art. 

12 Se., 12 Ju., 12 So., 1 Fr., 1 Sp., 3 Sc. Total 41. 

8^ hf. Associate Professor db Sumichrast. — Voltaire and his contemporaries. 

3 Gr., 10 Se., 10 Ju., 3 So., 1 Law. Total 27. 

9t*hf. Associate Professor db Sumichrast. — The Drama in the Eighteenth 
Century. 2 Gr., 11 8e., 12 Ju., 8 So., 1 Sc. Total 29. 

10. Professor F. B6cher. — French Literature in the Sixteenth Century. 

2 Se., 6 Ju., 1 So. Total 9. 
IVimarilyfor Greuiuates : — 

17 hf, Mr. Babbitt. — Literary criticism in France during the Nineteenth 
Century. 2 Gr., 1 Se. Total 3. 

15. Professor F. B6cheb. — French Comedy in the Sixteenth and Seyentcenth 

Centuries. 4 Gr., 3 Se., 1 Ju. ToUl 8. 

12. Professor Sheldon. — Old French Literature. The national Epic Poetry 
(the Chansons de geste). 2 Gr. Total 2. 

Italian. 
Ptima/rily for Undergraduates: — 

1. Professor Grandoent and Mr. Capotosto. — Elementary course. 

3 Gr., 9 Se., 10 Ju., 8 So., 9 Fr., 4 Sp., 2 Sc. Total 46. 

For Undergraduates and Oraduates : — 

2. Mr. Fletcher. — literature of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. Tor- 

quatoTasso; Ariosto; Machiayelli; Ben venuto Cellini. 

1 Gr., 1 Se., 4 So. Total 6. 
I^marUy for Oraduates : — 

4. Professor Norton. — Literature and the Fine Arts in Italy during the Mid- 
dle Ages and the Renaissance, with special study of Dante. 

4 Gr., 3 Se., 3 Ju. Total 10. 

Spanish. 
jyimarily for Undergraduates : — 

1. Dr. Ford and Messrs. La Me8l£e and Morley. — Elementary course. 

6 Gr., 17 Se., 29 Ju., 32 So., 28 Fr., 1 Sp., 3 Sc. Total 116. 

For Undergraduates and Graduates : — 

6. Dr. Ford. — Spanish Prose and Poetry of the Nineteenth Century. Com- 
position. 2 Gr., 11 Se., 12 Ju., 4 So., 2 Fr., 1 Sp. Total 32. 

2. Asst. Professor Marcou. — Literature of the Sixteenth and Seyenteenth 

Centuries. Cerrantes; Lope de Vega; Calder6n. 

6 Se., 4 Ju., 2 So. Total 12. 
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Primarily for OradwUet : — 

{8. Dr. Ford. — Early Spanish. The Poem of the Cid. Spanish Literature to 
the Fifteenth Century. 9 Gr., 1 Se. Total 10. 

Romance Philology. 

I^rimarHyfor Oraduaies : — 
3. Professor Shbldou . — Old French. 10 6r. Total 10. 

{4. Professor Graxdobitt. — Proyen9al. 9 Gr. Total 9. 

{5* hf. Professor Grandoent. — Low Latin. 2 Gr. Total 2. 

ComparatiTe Literature. 

For Undergraduates and Oraduaies : — 

2. Professor Sheldon. — Mediaeval Literature in the vulgar tongues, with 

especial reference to the influence of France and Provence. 

6 Gr. Total 6. 

8. Bir. Fletcher. — Tendencies of European Literature during the Renaissance. 

8 Gr. Total 8. 

^6. Asst. Professor Gates. — The History of Romanticism in England, Germany, 
and France during the Nineteenth Century. 5 Gr. Total 5. 

I^marUy for Oraduaies : — 

10. Dr. Schofield. — The Origin and Literary History of the Arthurian Legends 
and Romances. 3 Gr. Total 3. 

11 hf. Mr. Fletcher. — The Literary Relations of England and the Continent 
in the Sixteenth Century. 4 Gr. Total 4. 

Celtic. 

Primarily for Oraduaies: — 

Vhf Dr. F. N. Robinson. — Old Irish. General introduction to Celtic Phi- 
lology. 1 Gr. Total 1 

2' A/. Dr. F. N. Robinson. — Middle Irish. History of Irish Literature. 

1 Gr. Total 1. 

SUtIc Languages. 

For Undergraduates and Oraduaies : — 
la. Mr. Wiener. — Russian. 2 Se., 1 So., 1 Fr. Total 4. 

History and GoTemment. 

History. 

Primarily for Undergraduaies : — 

]. Asst. Professor Coolidoe, assisted by Messrs. Stobbs, Parke, Dennis, 
and Murphy. Mediaeval and Modern European History (introductory 
course). 2 Ju., 66 So., 404 Fr., 39 Sp., 26 Sc. Total 526. 

Ftir Undergraduates and Oraduaies : — 

3. Dr. BoTSFORD. — History of Rome to the Reig^ of Diocletian. 

4 Gr., 9 Se., 8 Ju., 6 So., 1 Fr., 2 Sp. Total 24. 
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6. Asst. Professor Platnbr. — The Church of the first six Centuries. 

8 Gr., 1 Se., 1 Sp., 7 Di. Total 12. 

7. Professor Embrtoit. — The Era of the Reformation in Europe from the rise 

of Italian Humanism to the close of the Council of Trent (1350-1563). 

10 Gr., 4 Se., 1 Ju., 2 So., 2 Sp., 2 Di. Total 21. 

21. Asst. Professor Platiteb. — History of the Church since the Reformation. 

1 Gr., 4 Se., 1 Di. Total 6. 

8. As^. Professor Gross. — History of France to the reign of Francis I. 

6 Gr., 8 Se., 3 Ju., 2 So. Total 19. 

9. Asst. Professor Gross. — Constitutional History of England to the Six- 

teenth Century. 9 Gr., 19 Be., 9 Ju., 3 So., 1 Fr., 1 Sp. Total 42. 

11. Professor Channiito. — History of England during the Tudor and Stuart 
Periods. 10 Gr., 22 Se., 31 Ju., 18 So., 1 Sc, 1 Di. Total 88. 

12^ hf. Professor Macvamb, assisted by Mr. Morsb. — English History from 
the Revolution of 1688 to the Reform of Parliament. 

7 Gr., 8 Se., 5 Ju., 15 So., 1 Fr., 3 Sp., 1 Sc, 1 Di. Total 41. 

12' hf. Professor Macyanb, asssisted by Mr. Morsb. — English History since 
the Reform of Parliament. 

10 Gr., 6 Se., 5 Ju., 20 So., 4 Fr., 2 Sp., 1 Di. Total 47. 

16* hf. Professor Mactamb and Dr. Fat. — History of Continental Europe from 
the peace of Utrecht to the fall of Napoleon I. 

5 Gr., 47 Se., 43 Ju., 85 So., 7 Fr., 4 Sp., 7 Sc. Total 198. 

16* hf. Professor Macvane and Dr. Fay. — History of Continental Europe since 
the fall of Napoleon I. 

6 Gr., 31 Se., 42 Ju., 83 So., 8 Fr., 5 Sp., 5 Sc. Total 180. 

19. Asst. Professor Coolidob. — The Eastern Question. 

2 Gr., 8 Se., 9 Ju., 1 Sp. Total 20. 

10. Professor Chaining, assisted by Mr. Ybomans. — American History to 1783. 

3 Gr., 26 Sc., 45 Ju., 126 So., 6 Fr., 13 Sp., 2 Sc. Total 221. 

13. Professor Hart, assisted by Messrs. Dorman and Bobb. — Constitutional 
and PoUtical History of the United SUtes (1783-1865). 

5 Gr., 50 Se., 90 Ju., 55 So., 3 Fr., 9 Sp., 4 Sc. Total 216. 

Primarily for Oraduaies : — 

(17. Dr. BoTSFORD. — Constitutional History of Athens. 1 Se., 1 So. Total 2. 

25 hf. Asst. Professor Coolidob. — Principles of Foreign Policy in Modem 
European History. 2 Gr., 1 Se. Total 3. 

26. Professor Emerton. — History of Christian Thought, considered in its 
relation to the prevailing philosophy of each period, from the earliest 
times to the Eighteenth Century. 4 Se., 1 So., 7 Di. Total 12. 

29' hf Professor Bbale. — History of Crime in England and America. 

1 Gr., 4 Se., 1 So. ToUl 6. 
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Seminary Courses in History and Goybrnment. 

Primarily for Oraduates: — 

20a. Professor Emerton. — Chnrch and State. 1 Gr. Total 1. 

206. Asat. Professor Gross. — English Institutions in the Middle Ages. 

1 Gr. Total 1. 

|20«. Professor Macyane. — Recent Constitutional History. 

4 Gr., 1 Sp. Total 5. 

20<2. Asst. Professor Coolidob. — Recent Diplomatic History of Europe. 

1 Gr. Total 1. 

20e. Professors Cuannino and Hart. — American History and Institutions. 

8 Gr. Total 8. 

SOf. Professor Channing. — English Institutions in the Tudor and Stuart 
Periods. 2 Gr. Total 2. 

20ik. Asst. Professor Platner. — Early Christian Literature. 1 Di. Total 1. 

Goybrnment. 

JYimarilyfor Undergraduates: — 

1. Professor Lowell, assisted by Messrs. Warren, Newhall, Fdllbrton, 
and BuRNHAM. — Constitutional GoYernment (elementary course). 

1 Se., 4 Ju., 126 So., 278 Fr., 28 Sp., 28 Sc. Total 450. 

For Undergraduates and Graduates : — 

4. Professor Strobbl, assisted by Mr. A. L. Richards. — Elements of Interna- 
tional Law. 5 Gr., 84 Se., 27 Ju., 4 So., 1 Sc, 1 Law. Total 72. 

l^hf. Professor Macyane. — Leading Principles of Constitutional Law. 
Selected cases (American and English) . 

2 Gr., 11 Se., 6 Ju., 2 So., 1 Law. Total 22. 

Primarily for Oraduates : — 

8' hf Dr. Lapslby. — Legal Institutions of Europe in the Middle Ages. Early 
Grermanic Law; MediaeYal French and German Law; ReviYal of the 
Roman Law. 1 Gr., 1 Se. Total 2. 

10. Professor Lowbll. — Modern GoTernments. Studies in existing Political 
Systems and in the influence of Political Parties. 

12 Gr., 15 Se., 20 Ju., 5 So., 1 Sp., 2 Sc Total 55. 

|12. Professor Hart. — The American Political System, national, state, and 
municipal. 6 Gr., 7 Se., 1 Ju., 1 So., 1 Sp. Total 16. 

14. Professor J. B. Thayer. — Constitutional Law in the United States. 

8 Gr. Total 8. 

15. Professor Strobel. — International Law as administered by the Courts. 

3 Gr. Total 8. 

Whf Mr. Wyman. — Administrative Law in the United States. 

1 Gr., 2 Se., 1 Jr., 18 Law. Total 22. 
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Boonomics. 
Prtmariiy for Undergrctdimtes : — 

1. Professor Taussig, Drs. Spraoue and Andrew, and Messrs. Bbardslbt 

and Patten. — Outlines of Economics. 

28 Se., 70 Ja., 257 So., 29 Fr., 25 Sp., 35 Sc, I Law, 2 Bu. Total 442. 

For UndtrgraducUts and Oraduates : — 

2. Asst. Professor Carver. — Economic Theory in the Nineteenth Centoiy. 

6 Gr., 15 Se., 16 Ju., 5 So., 2 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 45. 

3. Asst. Professor Carver. — The Principles of Sociology. Development of 

the Modem State, and of its Social Functions. 

9 Gr., 22 Se., 8 Ju., 14 So., 3 Sp., 1 Di. Total 67. 

10. Professor Ashley. — The Mediaeval Economic History of Europe. 

6 Gr., 4 Se., 1 Ju. Total 11. 

17. Professor Ashley. — The Economic Organization and Resources of European 
Countries. 5 Gr., 14 Se., 9 Ju., 3 So., 1 Sp., 2 Sc. Total 34. 

6. Professor Taussig. — The Economic History of the United States. 

9 Gr., 63 Se., 68 Ju., 13 So., 4 Sp., 7 Sc. Total 164. 

9'^. Mr. W. F. WiLLOUGHBY. — The Lahor Question in Europe and the 
United States. The Social and Economic Condition of Workingmen. 

3 Gr., 53 Se., 40 Ju., 35 So., 3 Fr., 6 Sp., 6 Sc. Total 146. 

9a* hf. Mr. W. F. Willoughby. — Provident Institutions. Workingmen's In- 
surance, Friendly Societies, Savings Banks. 

1 Gr., 13 Se., 5 Ju., 2 So., 1 Sp. Total 22. 

5* hf. Mr. Meyer. — Railways and other Public Works, under Public and Cor- 
porate Management. 4 Gr., 52 S^., 17 Ju., 4 So., 1 Sp., 8 Sc. Total 86. 

5' hf Mr. Meyer. — Railways and other Public Works (advanced course) . 

3 Gr., 4 Se., 1 Ju., 1 So. Total 9. 
S^hf Dr. Andrew. — Money. 

3 Gr., 56 Se., 41 Ju., 8 So., 1 Fr., 4 Sp., 9 Sc. Total 122. 

12' hf. Dr. Sprague. — Banking and the history of the leading Banking Systems. 

4 Gr., 61 Se., 43 Ju., 16 So., 4 Sp., 9 Sc, 1 Law. Total 128. 

I2a^hf. Mr. Meyer. — International Payments and the Flow of the Precious 
Metals. 2 Gr., 9 Se., 4 Ju., 1 Sc. Total 16. 

18* hf. Mr. W. M. Cole. — The Principles of Accounting. 

43 Se., 4 Ju., 2 So., 1 Sp., 4 Sc, 1 Law, 1 Me. Total 56. 

Primarily for Graduates : — 

19* hf. Professor Wambaugh. — A General View of Insurance. 

6 Se., 1 Sp., 2 Sc. Total 9. 

IS* hf. Asst. Professor Carver. — Methods of Economic Investigation. 

4 Gr., 6 Sc. Total 10. 

X20d^hf. Professor Taussig. — Adam Smith and Ricardo. 

7 Gr., 5 Se. Total 12. 

The Seminary in Economics. 

The results of investigations pursued in connection with Courses 20a, 206, 20r, 
and 20e were presented and discussed. 8 Gr., 2 Se. Total 10. 
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Philosophy. 

PrUnarily for Undergraduaieg : — 

la. Professor Munstbrbero and Dr. Miller, assisted by Dr. B. RAin>. — 
Greneral Introduction to Philosophy. Psychology. Logic. 

1 Gr., 6 8e., 61 Ju., 83 So., 28 Fr., 18 Sp., 26 Sc. Total 208. 

16. Professors Palmer and Rotcb, assisted by Dr. B. Rand. — Outlines of 
the History of Philosophy, Ancient and Modem. 
8 Or., 2 Se., 84 Ju., 51 So., 8 Fr., 9 Sp., 4 Sc, 1 Di., 1 Me. Total 163. 

For Undergraduates and Oraduaies : — 

2^hf. Dr. MacDouoall. — Adranced Psychology. 

6 Gr., 4 Se., 4 Ju., 2 So., 2 Sp. Total 18. 

14* hf. Dr. MaoDougall. — Experimental Psychology (elementary laboratory 
course). The psychology of sensation, and of the elementary mental 
processes. 8 Gr., 5 Se., 5 Ju., 1 So., 2 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 22. 

4. Professor Palmer. — Ethics. The Theory of Morals, considered construc- 

tively. 15 Gr., 36 Se., 11 Ju., 3 So., 3 Sp., 3 Sc, 3 Di. Total 74. 

5. Professor Peabodt and Dr. B. Rand. — The Ethics of the Social Questions. 

The problems of Poor-Relief, the Family, Temperance, and various 
phases of the Labor Question, in the light of ethical theory. 

4 Gr., 55 Se., 25 Ju., 14 So., 6 Sp., 8 Sc, 8 Di. Total 119. 

10* hf. Asst. Professor Santa tana. — Aesthetics. The Philosophy of Art, with 
a surrey of aesthetic theories. 

4 Gr., 24 Se., 12 Jui, 7 So., 1 Sp., 3 Sc, 1 Law. Total 62. 

• 

9. Professor Rotce. — Metaphysics. The fundamental problems of Theo- 
retical Philosophy. Realism and Idealism; Freedom, Teleology, and 
Theism. 12 Gr., 11 Se., 2 Ju., 1 Sp., 3 Di. Total 29. 

16* Af. Professor Royce. — Theory of Knowledge. The Processes of Concep- 
tion, Judgment, and Reasoning. *The Relations of Thought and Reality. 
The Elements of Symbolic Logic 8 Gr., 2 Se., 1 Ju. Total 11. 

3. Dr. BiiLLER. — The Philosophy of Nature, with especial reference to Man's 
place in Nature. The Fundamental Conceptions of Science; the rela- 
tion of Mind and Body; Evolution. 

2 Gr., 3 Se., 3 Ju., 2 So., 1 Sc, 1 Di. Total 12. 

18. Asst. Professor S ant at an a. — Greek Philosophy, with especial reference 
to Plato. 2 Gr., 13 Se., 12 Ju., 2 So., 2 Sp. Total 81. 

Whf Dr. Miller. — Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibnitz. 

5 Gr., 9 Se., 1 Ju. Total 15. 

II* hf. Dr. Miller. — The History of English Philosophy from Locke to Hume. 

2 Gr., 6 Se., 8 Ju., 1 Sp. Total 12. 

9*hf. Dr. W. H. Sheldon. — The Philosophy of Kant. Kant's Critique of 
Pure Reason. 2 Gr., 2 Se., 2 Ju., 1 So., 1 Sp. Total 8. 
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Sbminart Coubsbs. 

Primarily for Graduates : — 

{80a. Professor Muitstbbbbrq and Dr. MacDougall. — Psychological Labora- 
tory. Experimental inyestigations. 15 Gr., 4 Se. Total 19. 

206. Professor MirNSTBBBBRo. — Psychological Seminary. Problems of Com- 
paratiye and Social Psychology. 21 6r., 2 Se., 1 Me. Total 24. 

X2(k. Professor Roycb. — Metaphysical Seminary. The Problems of Logic. 
Studies of various fundamental conceptions of Philosophy and of Science. 

4 Gr., 1 Me., 1 Instr., 1 R. Total 7. 

%20d. Professor Palmeb. — Ethical Seminary. The Ethics of Idealism. The 
Development of German Ethics in Kant, Fichte, and Hegel. 

6 Gr., 1 Se. Total 6. 

20e. Professor Peabodt. — Sociological Seminary. The Christian doctrine of 
the Social Order. 1 Se., 10 Di., 1 Law. Total 12. 

20/*. Asst. Professor Santatana. — Aesthetical Seminary. Pleasure and pain, 
the emotions and the aesthetic feelings. 4 Gr., 1 Se. Total 5. 

20h. Asst. Professor Santatana. — Studies in Aristotle's Metaphysics. 

1 Gr. Total 1. 
Bdncation. 

For Undergraduates and Oraduaies : — 

1. Mr. A. O. Norton. — The History of Educational Theories and Practices. 

7 Gr., G Se., 7 Ju., 6 So., 1 Sp., 7 Sc. Total 88. 

2^ hf Asst. Professor Hanus. — Introduction to Educational Theory. Discus- 
sion of Educational Principles. 

8 Gr., 18 Se., 6 Ju., 3 So., 8 Sc. Total 48. 
IVimariiy for Oraduaies : — 

|3. Asst. Professor Hanus, assisted by Mr. A. O. Nobton. — Organization and 
Management of Public Schools and Academies. Supervision, Courses of 
Study, and Instruction. Visits to schools. 

16 Gr., 7 Se., 3 Sc. Total 26. 

X^'^hf, Asst. Professor Hanus. — The School Systems of England, France, and 
Germany. 6 Gr., 2 Se., 1 Ju., 1 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 10. 

XlOa^hf, Asst. Professor C. P. Parker. — The Methods and Equipment of a 
Teacher of the Classics in Secondary Schools. 

1 Gr., 4 Se., 2 Ju., 2 R. Total 9. 

X\Oh*hf, Dr. BiERWiRTH. — The Methods and Equipment of a Teacher of 
German in Secondary Schools. 3 Se., 1 R. Total 4. 

|20a. Asst. Professor Hanus. — Pedagogical Seminary. Contemporary Prob- 
lems in Education. 12 Gr. Total 12. 

The Fine Arts. 
lyimarilyfor Undergraduates: — 

1. Professor Charles H. Moore, assisted by Mr. Mower. — Principles of 
Delineation, Color, and Chiaroscuro, with some consideration of historic 
forms of art, and the conditions which have influenced them. 

8 Se., 4 Ju., 13 So., 16 Fr., 6 Sp., 16 Sc, 6 Bu. Total 68. 
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2. Professor Chables H. Moore. — Principles of Design in Architecture, 
Scolpture, and Painting, as exemplified in the Arts of past ages. 

1 Gr., 2 Se., 4 Ja., 1 So., 2 Sp., 5 Sc, 2 Ba. Total 17. 

Fwr Undergraduates and Oraduaies : — 

8. Mr. Edward Robinson, assisted by Mr. yon Mach. — The History of Greek 
Art, with an introduction on the Arts of Egypt, Assyria, and Phoenicia, 
in their relation to Greek Art. 

6 Gr., 86 Se., 121 Ju., 121 So., 11 Fr., 18 Sp., 29 Sc. Total 887. 

4. Professor Charles H. Moore. — The Fine Arts of the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance. 

2 Gr., 63 Se., 60 Ju., 43 So., 2 Fr., 5 Sp., 16 Sc, 1 Law. Total 192. 

Architecture. 

The courses in Architecture are intended primarily for students in the 
Lawrence Scientific School^ and only Courses la, Ih, and Ic may he counted 
towards the degree of A,B. 

la. Professor H. L. Warren. — Technical and Historical Development of the 
Ancient Styles, with especial reference to Classic Architecture. 

1 Gr., 2 Se., 7 Ju., 6 So., 1 Sp., 11 Sc, 8 Bu. Total 81. 

lb. Professor H. L. Warren. — Technical and Historical Development of the 
Mediaeval Styles of Architecture. 8 Se., 1 Ju., 18 Sc. Total 22. 

2a. Professor H. L. Warren, and Messrs. Newton and Swan. — Elementary 
Architectural Drawing. The Orders. 

2 Ju., 1 So., 10 Sc, 4 Bu. Total 17. 

3a. Professor H. L. Warren and Mr. Newton, assisted by Mr. Swan. — Free- 
hand Drawing. 2 Ju., 1 Sp., 8 Sc, 2 Bu. Total 18. 

86. Professor H. L. Warren and Mr. Newton, assisted by Mr. Swan. — Free- 
hand Drawing (second course). 1 Gr., 6 Sc. Total 7. 

3c, Professor H. L. Warren and Mr. Newton. — Freehand Drawing (third 
course). 7 Sc Total 7. 

4a. Professor H. L. Warren and Mr. Newton, assisted by Mr. Swan. — 
Elementary Architectural Design. 1 Gr., 9 Sc. Total 10. 

46. Professor H. L. Warren and Mr. Newton. — Architectural Design (second 
course). 6 Sc Total 6. 

4c. Professor H. L. Warren and Mr. Newton. — Architectural Design 
(advanced course). 5 Sc Total 5. 

S'hf Mr. Newton. — Building Construction : Carpentry. 

1 Ju., 12 Sc. Total 13. 

6hf. Mr. Garbutt. — Modelling. 1 Gr., 9 Sc. Total 10. 

7^hf, Dr. Ross. — Theory of Design. Pure Design (balance, rhythm, har- 
mony). 1 Gr., 3 Se., 1 Ju., 2 So., 7 Sc Total 14. 
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Lftiidscape Architecture. 

1. Mr. Olmsted (with occasional lectures by Professor Shalbb). — History 

and Principles of Landscape Design. 

12 Se., 4 Ju., 2 So., 2 Sp., 14 Sc, 2 Bu. Total 36. 

2. Messrs. Olmsted and Shurtlbff. — Practice in Landscape Design (first 

course). 4 Sc, 2 Bu. Total 6. 

Music. 

For Undergradu€Uea and Graduaiet : — 

1. Mr. Spalding. — Harmony. 

4 Se., 7 Ju., 4 So., 11 Fr., 1 Sp., 4 Sc. Total 31. 

2. Mr. Spalding. — Advanced Harmony. Counterpoint. 

8 Se., 6 Ju., 5 So., 1 Fr. Total 14. 

8. Professor Paine. — History of Music. 

8 Se., 6 Ju., 4 So., 8 Fr., 2 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 24. 

4 hf. Mr. Spalding. — Musical Form, with analysis of the works of the great 
composers. 5 Se., 6 Ju., 2 So. Total 13. 

7. Professor Paine and Mr. Spalding. — Instrumentation. 

8 Se., 1 Ju., 1 So. Total 5. 

/VtmoW/y for Graduatet : — 

}6. Professor Paine. — Canon and Fugue. Free Thematic Music. 

1 Se., 1 So. Total 2. 

{6. Professor Paine. — Advanced Canon and Fugue and Free Composition. 

2 Se., 1 So. ToUl 8. 

Mathematics. 

Primcurily for Undergraduaiea : — 

F. Mr. WnnTEMORE and Mr. J. L. Coolidge. — Trigronometry and Plane 
Analytic Geometry. 4 Se., 2 Ju., 12 So., 60 Fr., 6 Sp., 1 Sc. Total 85. 

A^ hf, Mr. Ashton. — Logarithms. Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 

3 Se., 3 Ju., 18 So., 11 Fr., 1 Sp., 2 Sc, 1 Bu. Total 34. 

B*hf, Mr. Ashton. — Plane Analytic Geometry (elementary course). 

1 Ju., 8 So., 7 Fr., 8 Sc. Total 14. 

C. Professor Byerly. — Plane and Solid Analytic Geometry (extended course). 

1 Se., 1 Ju., 6 So., 16 Fr., 1 Sp., 2 Sc. Total 26. 

/)* hf. Mr. J. L. Coolidge. — Algebra. 

2 Se., 6 Ju., 11 So., 21 Fr., 2 Sp., 2 Sc. Total 44. 

E* hf. Dr. Bouton, and Mr. J. L. Coolidge. — Solid Geometry. 

2 Se., 7 Ju., 14 So., 17 Fr., 3 Sp., 19 Sc. Total 62. 

2. Professor Byerly, assisted by Mr. Ashton. — Differential and Integral 
Calculus (first course). 

2 Gr., 8 Se., 10 Ju., 23 So., 8 Fr., 3 Sc. Total 44. 

4. Asst. Professor Osgood. — The Elements of Mechanics. 

4 Gr., 2 Se., 5 Ju., 8 So., 2 Sc. Total 16. 
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For UndergraducUet and GradvcUea : — 

1* hf. Mr. Whittemore. — Theory of Equations. 

8 Gr., 2 Se., 1 Ju., 1 So., 2 Sc. Total 9. 

3. Dr. BouTON. — Modem Methods in Geometry. Determinants. 

2 Gr., 2 Se., 3 Ju., 2 So. Total 9. 

5. Mr. Whittemore. — Differential and Integral Calculus (second course). 

7 Gr., 2 Se., 7 Ju., 6 So., I Sc. Total 22. 

12* hf. Asst. Professor Osoood. — Infinite Series and Products. 

1 Gr., 1 Se. Total 2. 

146* A/. Asst. Professor Osgood. — Algebra. Galois's Theory of Equations. 

7 Gr., 2 Se. Total 9. 
IS^martly for OraduaUt: — 

JIS. Dr. BouTON. — The Theory of Functions (introductory course) . 

3 Gr., 1 Se., 1 R. Total 5. 

|76. Professor J. M. Pbirce. — The Theory of Tetrahedral Coordinates, with its 
Implications to the study of points, lines, planes, and quadric surfaces. 

1 Gr. Total 1. 

188. Mr. J. L. CoouDOB. — The Geometry of Position. 2 Gr. Total 2. 

|22. Mr. WHrrTBMORB. — Introduction to the Differential Geometry of Twisted 
Curres and Surfaces. 6 Gr., 1 Sc, 1 Instr. Total 8. 

9. Professor J. M. Pbibcb. — The Calculus of Quaternions (second course), 
including the study by Quartemions of the Dynamics of Particles and 
Rigid Bodies. 4 Gr. Total 4. 

^10. Professor Btbrlt. — Trigonometric Series. Introduction to Spherical 
Harmonics. The Potential Function. 6 Gr., 2 Se., 1 Sc, I R. Total 10. 

|15. Dr. BouTON. — Differential Equations, with an introduction to Lie's Theory 
of Continuous Groups. 5 Gr., 1 R. Total 6. 

|16. Asst. Professor Osgood. — The Calculus of Variations. 4 Gr. Total 4. 

|8d* hf Professor J. M. Pbirce. — Quaternion Imaginaries and other selected 
topics in Quaternions. 2 Gr. Total 2. 

Xil*hf. Professor J. M. Pbirce. — Linear Associative Algebra. 2 Gr. Total 2. 

Courses in Reading and Research. 

^206. Professor Asaph Hall (U. S. Navy). — Selected topics in Celestial 
Mechanics. 2 Gr. Total 2. 

t20e. Asst. Professor Osgood. — Selected topics in Higher Analysis. 

1 Gr. Total 1. 

30^. Dr. BouTON. — Selected topics in the Theory of Continuous Groups. 

1 Gr. Total 1. 

Astronomy. 

Primarily for Undergraduates : — 

Vhf Asst. Professor Willson and Mr. J. F. Cole. — Descriptive Astronomy. 

11 Se., 23 Ju., 13 So., 1 Fr., 9 Sc Total 57. 
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2*^/. Asst. ProfesBor Willson and Mr. J. F, Cole. — Practical Astronomj. 
Application of Astronomy to Navigation and Exploration. 

3 Se., 6 Ju., 6 So., 1 Sp., 2 Sc. Total 17. 

For Undergradu€Ue$ and Oraduatea : — 
8. Asst. Professor Willson. — Practical Astronomy. 1 Gr., 1 Ju. Total 2. 

4. Professor Asaph Hall (U. S. Navy). — Spherical Astronomy. Theory of 
Eclipses. 2 6r. Total 2. 

Engineering. 

The eourtet in Engineering are intended primarily for students in the 
Lawrence Sdeniific School^ but many of them are counted tovHirds the degree 
of A,B, The Catalogue shows what courses may he so counted. 

la^hf Messrs. Love, Ashton, Fbizell, and Brown. — Advanced Algebra. 

1 Se., 1 Jn., 8 So., 6 Fr., 8 Sp., 188 Sc. Total 147. 

1^1 and t ^^ Messrs. LovB, AsHTON, Frizell, and Brown. — Trigonometry. 

2 So., 1 Fr., 122 Sc, 8 Bu. Total 128. 

Id'hf Messrs. Love, Ashton, Frizell, and Brown. — Analytic Geometry. 

8 Se., 2 Ju., 7 So., 5 Fr., 105 Sc. Total 122. 

ie, Messrs. Love and Ashton. — Differential and Integral Calculus. 

1 Se., 4 Ju., 4 So., 66 Sc. Total 74. 

1/^ hf Mr. Love. — Integral Calculus and Differential Equations. 

7 Sc. Total 7. 

8a. Messrs. Kennedy, Mover, and Jones. — Mechanical Drawing. 

2 Or., 3 Se., 6 Ju., 14 So., 20 Fr., 116 Sc. Total 161. 

8i* hf Mr. Moses. — Descriptive Gkometry. 

2 Se., 3 Ju., 2 So., 59 Sc. Total 66. 

Sd'hf Mr. Moses. — Mechanism. Study of Gearing and Mechanical Move- 
ments. 1 Se., 3 Ju., 2 So., 50 Sc. Total 56. 

Se^hf Mr. Moses. — Stereotomy, Shades, Shadows, and Perspective. 

1 Gr., 9 Sc. Total 10. 
4o. Mr. Turner. — Plane Surveying. (See page 81.) 

ie. Mr. Turner. — Geodetic Surveying. (See page 81.) 

Ad. Mr. Turner. — Railroad Surveying. (See page 81.) 

10a. Asst. Professor W. S. Burke. — Chipping, filing and fitting. (See page 81.) 

106. Asst. Professor W. S. Burke. — Blacksmitbing. (See page 81.) 

10c. Asst. Professor Burke. — Pattern-making and Foundry Practice. 

(See also page 81.) 1 Gr., 13 Sc. Total 14. 

10«. Asst. Professor Burke. — Machine Shop Practice. 

(See also page 81.) 1 Gr., 11 Sc. Total 12. 

For Undergraduates and Graduates : — 

Whf Asst. Professor Johnson and Mr. Mover. — Elementary Statics. 
Graphic and Algebraic Methods. 

5 Se., 7 Ju., 3 So., 1 Fr., 76 Sc. Total 92. 
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BtiP kf. Asst. Professor Johnson and Mr. Motrr. — Resistance of Materials 
(introductory course) . Elementary Structural Design. 

2 Gr., 4 Se., 7 Ju., 2 So., 60 Sc. Total 76. 

5a. Professor Holus and Mr. Hughes. — Applied Mechanics, including Ele- 
mentary Kinetics. 1 Gr., 1 Se., 2 Ju., 1 So., 48 Sc. Total 48. 

5e^ kf. Professor Hoixis. — Resistance of Materials (second course) . 

1 Se., 81 Sc. Total 82. 

6a* kf. Mr. Kennedy. — Hydraulics and Hydraulic Motors. 

3 Se., 1 So., 31 Sc. Total 35. 

6c^ kf. Mr. Flinn. — Water Supply and Sanitary Engineering. 

18 Sc. Total 18. 

^hf. Asst. Professor Johnson and Mr. Mead. — Canals, Rivers, and Irriga- 
tion. 17 Sc. Total 17. 

7a. Asst. Professor Johnson. — Bridges and Buildings. Graphical Statics. 
Details of iron and steel construction. 1 Gr., 15 Sc. Total 16. 

8a* hf. Asst. Professor Johnson. — Masonry and Foundations. 

2 Se., 18 Sc, 1 Bu. Total 21. 

11a* hf. Asst. Professor Marks. — Machinery and Boilers. 

1 Gr., 8 Se., 8 Ju., 1 So., 1 Sp., 78 Sc. Total 92. 

I2b^hf. Asst. Professor Marks. — Elements of Thermodynamics. Theory of 
Heat Engines. 2 Se., 1 So., 28 Sc. Total 81. 

12a^ hf, Asst. Professor Marks. — Efficiency and Economics of Engines and 
Boilers. 10 Sc. Total 10. 

I2i^ hf Asst. Professor Burke. — Heating and Ventilation. 18 Sc. Total 18. 

ISa. Asst. Professor Marks and Mr. Hughes. — Engineering Laboratory. 
Introductory course in experimental methods. 

8 Se., 2 Ju., 1 So., 86 Sc. Total 42. 

1S6. Asst. Professor Marks. — Engineering Laboratory (second course) . 

8 Sc. Total 8. 

Ha^hf Mr. Moses. — Machine Design (introductory course). 

8 Se., 30 Sc. Total 88. 

146. Professor Holus and Mr. Kennedy. — Machine Design (second course). 

8 Sc. Total 8. 

15a. Professor Hollis. — Marine Engines and Boilers. 

3 Gr., 1 Se., 1 Sc. Total 5. 

16a' kf Asst. Professor Adams and Mr. Whiting. — Industrial Applications of 
Electricity, with special reference to Dynamo-Electric Machinery. 

4 Gr., 2 Se., 1 Ju., 1 So., 62 Sc. Total 70. 

17c**/. Asst. Professor Adams and Mr. Whiting. — The Electrical Trans- 
mission and Distribution of Power. 

3 Gr., 4 Se., 1 Ju., 1 So., 51 Sc. ToUl 60. 

16<. Asst. Professor Adams and Mr. Whiting. — Alternating Currents and 
Alternating Current Machinery. 2 Gr., 1 Se., 7 Sc. Total 10. 
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I6d. Asst. Professor Adams. — Dynamo Design. 7 Sc. Total 7. 

16/. Mr. Whiting. — Electrical Engineering Laboratory. 8 Sc. Total 8. 

ISa^hf. Asst. Professor Burke. — Metallargj. 1 Se., 2 So., 26 Sc. Total 29. 

21. Professor Hollis. — Conference on Engineering Subjects. 80 Sc. Total SO. 

22* hf, Asst. Professor Westbnoard. — Contracts and Specifications. The 
Principles of Common Law as applied to Contracts. 

1 Gr., 1 Se., 42 Sc. Total 44. 

Physics. 

Prima/rily for Undergraduaies : — 

Bkf. Professor E. H. Hall and Mr. Andereog. — Experimental Physics (ele- 
mentary coarse). 2 Jn., 81 So., 42 Fr., 10 Sp., 65 Sc. Total 150. 

(7. Asst. Professor Sabine and Dr. McElfresh. — Experimental Physics. Me- 
chanics, Sound, Light, Magnetism, and Electricity. 

8 Gr., 7 Be., 15 Ju., 17 So., 16 Fr., 6 Sp., 63 Sc. Total 127. 

1. Professor E. H. Hall and Mr. McKay. — General Descriptive Physics. 

6 Gr., 6 Ju., 10 So., 16 Fr., 1 Sp., 41 Sc. ToUl 80. 

For Undergraduates and Oraduaiet : — 

2^ hf, Asst. Professor Sabine. — The Theory of the Microscope, its accessories, 
and other optical apparatus used in the study of organisms. 

2 Gr., 1 Se., 1 Ju., 2 Sc. Total 6. 

8. Mr. Atres. — Electrostatics, Electrokinematics, and parts of Electro- 
magnetism. 4 Gr., 2 Se., 1 Ju., 2 So., 10 Sc. Total 19. 

4. Professor Trowbridge, Asst. Professor Sabine, and Dr. T. Lyman. — 

Electrodynamics, Magnetism, and Electromafpietism. 

2 Gr., 1 Ju., 1 So., 8 Sc. Total 12. 

5. Asst. Professor Sabine. — Lectures and laboratory work in Thermometry 

and Physical Optics. 4 Gr. Total 4. 

6*^. Professor E. H. Hall. — Elements of Thermodynamics. 

4 Gr. Total 4. 

6* A/. Professor E. H. Hall. — Modem Developments of Thermodynamics. 

4 Gr., 1 Se. Total 5. 

Primarily for Graduates : — 

7hf. Professor E. H. Hall. —The Theorj- of Probability and the Kinetic 
Theory of Gases. 4 Gr., 1 Sc. Total 6. 

8. Professor Trowbridge. — Electrodynamics, with special reference to Peri- 
odic Currents. 2 Gr. Total 2. 

Courses of Keskarch. 

20a. Professor Trowbridge. — Light and Electricity. 3 Gr., 1 Se. Total 4. 

206. A88t. Professor Sabine. — Electricity and Magnetism. 2 Instr. Total 2. 

20c. Professor E. H. Hall. — Heat and Electricity. 1 Gr. ToUl 1. 
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Chemistry. 
Primarily for Undergraduates: — 

B. Dr. TosBBT and Messrs. Black and McAdam. — Experimental Chemistry. 

1 Or., 2 8e., 8 Ju., 10 So., 29 Fr., 5 Sp., 6 Sc. Total 61. 

1. Professor C. L. Jackson, Mr. Calhane, and Messrs. Archibald, Davis, 
FiSKE, Mark, and Root. — Descriptive Inorganic Chemistry. 

2 Gr., 9 Se., 24 Ju., 62 So., 59 Fr., 18 Sp., 188 Sc Total 802 

2* A/. Dr. ToBRBT. — Organic Chemistry (elementary coarse). 

1 Gr., 18 Se., 17 Ju., 13 So., 2 Fr., 8 Sc. Total 59. 

3. Asst. Professor Saucer, Mr. McCarthy, and Messrs. Bonnet, Duklap, 

FisKB, Forbes, Moobe, and Stone. — Qualitative Analysis. 

1 Gr., 21 Se., 84 Ju., 26 So., 8 Fr., 1 Sp., 89 Sc. Total 125. 

4. Asst. Professor Sangeb and Mr. Coffin. — Quantitative Analysis, gravi- 

metric and volumetric. 

1 Gr., 10 Se., 14 Ju., 4 So., 1 Sp., 8 Sc. Total 88. 

Fwr Undergraduaiet and Oraduatea : — 

8* hf. Asst. Professor Richabds. — History of Chemistry and Chemical Theory. 

1 Gr., 10 Se., 18 Ju., 5 So., 2 Fr., 1 Sp., 8 Sc. Total 40. 

9^ hf. Asst. Professor Richabds and Mr. Bisbee. — Advanced Quantitative 
Analysis. 7 Gr., 8 Se., 2 Ju., 4 Sc. Total 16. 

10* hf. Asst. Professor Richabds and Mr. Bisbee. — Gas Analysis. 

4 Gr., 4 Se., 2 Ju., 5 Sc. Total 15. 

5. Professor H. B. Hill and Mr. Hale. — The Carbon Compounds. 

6 Gr., 10 Sc., 6 Ju., 2 So., 1 Sp., 9 Sc. Total 84. 

IhimarUy for Graduaies: — 

6. Asst. Professor Richabds and Mr. Heim bod. — Physical Chemistry. 

7 Gr., 4 Se., 1 Ju., 4 Sc. Total 16. 

7*hf. Mr. Hbimbod. — Electrochemistry. 6 Gr., 2 Se., 1 Sc. Total 9. 

COUBSES OF ReSEABCH. 

80a. Asst. Professor Richabds. — Inorganic Chemistry, including Determina- 
tion of Atomic Weighte. 2 Gr., 1 Se. Total 8. 

iOb. Professor C. L. Jackson. — Organic Chemistry. 4 Gr., 1 Se. Total 5. 

80c. Professor H. B. Hill. — Organic Chemistry. 2 Gr. Total 2. 

20d. Asst. Professor Richabds. — Physical Chemistry. 2 Gr., 1 Se. Total 8. 

20«. As«t. Professor Sanqeb. — Applied Chemistry. 

1 Gr., 2 Se., 1 Sc. Total 4. 

Botany. 

lyifnarily for Undergraduaiet: — 

\*hf. Dr. True and Mr. Olive. — Botany (introductory course). 

4 Se., 21 Ju., 82 So., 80 Fr., 7 Sp., 82 Sc, 1 Bu. Total 127. 

2^ hf. Aaat. Professor Thaxteb and two assistants. — Morphology of Plants. 

7 Gr., 6 Se., 11 Ju., 6 So., 2 Sp., 9 Sc. Total 41. 
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For UndergradvcUes and GraducUes : — 

8. Dr. Trub and Messrs. Olive and Ames. — Botany (second course). Morph- 
ology, histology (with special reference to the technique of the microscope), 
and physiology of flowering plants. 5 Gr., 11 Sc. Total 16. 

4* hf. Asst. Professor Thaxtbr and one assistant. — Cryptogamic Botany. 

3 Gr., 3 Ju., 8 Sc. Total 9. 

PHmarUy for Oraduatea : — 

Courses of Research. 

20a. Dr. True. — Structure and Development of Phanerogams. Experimental 
Vegetable Physiology. Economic Botany, with special reference to 
Materia Medica. 4 Gr., 1 Se. Total 5. 

206. Asst. I^ofessor Thaxter. — Structure and Development of Cryptogams. 

6 Gr. Total 6. 

Zodlogy. 

Prima^^ly for l/ndergraduaUa : — 

1^^. Ajst. Professor G. H. Parker, Mr. Breed, and other assistants.— 
Zoology (introductory course). 

1 Gr., 10 Se., 20 Ju., 31 So., 25 Fr., 9 Sp., 28 Sc. Total 124. 

2'^. Dr. Castle, Mr. Crawley, and a second assistant. — Morphology of 
Animals. 3 Gr., 5 Se., 11 Ju., 10 So., 3 Fr., 3 Sp., 9 Sc. Total 44. 

For Undergraduates and OradutUes : — 

8. Dr. H. W. Rand and Mr. Ordway. — Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates. 

4 Gr., 8 Se., 8 Ju., 8 So., 5 Sc. Total 18. 

4**/. Professor Mark and Dr. H. W. Rand. — Microscopical Anatomy. 

2 Gr., 3 Se., 1 So., 2 Sc. Total 8. 

6*hf, Professor Mark and Dr. H. W. Rand. — Embryology of Vertebrates. 

3 Gr., 3 Se., 1 So., 3 Sc. Total 10. 

9^hf. Asst. Professor R. T. Jackson. — Fossil Invertebrates. 

2 Gr., 1 Sc. Total 8. 

10. Dr. Castle. — Experimental Morphology. Ontogenesis. 3 Gr. Total 8. 

IS^ hf. Asst. Professor G. H. Parker. — Introduction to the study of the Ner- 
vous System. 2 Gr., 1 Se., 3 Sc. Total 6. 

16* fc/. Asst. Professor G. H. Parker. — The Nervous System and its Terminal 
Organs. Central Nervous Organs and Terminal Organs of Efferent 
Nerves. 3 Gr., 1 Se., 4 Sc. Total 8. 

Primarily for Graduates : — 

("ourse of Uesbarch. 

20a. Professor Mark. — Anatomy and Development of Vertebrates and Inverte- 
brates. 8 Gr., 1 Se., 1 Sc. Total 10. 
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Geolos^ and Geography. 

iVtmort/y for Undtrgradu4Uet : — 

A^ hf. Dr. Daly. — Physiography of the Lands. 

2 Gr., 3 Se., 9 Ju., 10 So., 6 Fr., 4 Sp., 37 Sc, 4 Bu. Total 75. 

B^ hf. Asat. Professor Ward. — Meteorology (elementary course) . 

1 Gr., 2 Se., 9 Ju., 19 So., 20 Fr., 3 Sp., 46 Sc, 6 Bu. Total 105. 

4 hf. Professor Shalbb and Mr. Woodmak. — Elementary Geology. 
3 Gr., 19 Se., 47 Ju., 116 So., 138 Fr., 15 Sp., 85 Sc, 1 Law, 

2 Me., 6 Bu. Total 432. 

6*hf Mr. J. B. WooDWORTH, assisted by Messrs. Woodman and Botnton. — 
Elementary Field and Laboratory Geology. 

4 Gr., 8 Se., 11 Ju., 40 So., 29 Fr., 4 Sp., 63 Sc, 4 Bu. Total 168. 

Vhf. Asst. Professor Ward. — Meteorology (second course). 

4 Se., 2 So., 6 Sc. Total 12. 
For Undergradvaies and Chraduatea : — 

6* hf Professor Datis. — Physiography of the United States. 

8 Gr., 5 Se., 2 Ju., 9 Sc. Total 24. 

8. Mr. J. B. l^'ooDwoRTH, assisted by Mr. J. £. Woodman. — General Critical 
Geology. 2 Gr., 3 Se., 4 Ju., 2 So., 8 Sc. Total 19. 

10. Professor Smtth. — Mining Geology. 

2 Gr., 8 Se., 2 Ju., 2 So., 15 Sc. Total 29. 

S2. Dr. Jagoar. — Advanced Geological Field Work. Areal Geology in the 
Ticinity of Boston. 4 Gr., 3 Se., 8 Sc. Total 10. 

11' hf Dr. Daly. — Oceanography. 1 Gr., 7 Se., 3 Ju., 5 So., 4 Sc. Total 20. 

17* hf Dr. Jaooar. — Experimental and Dynamical Geology. 

3 Gr., 1 Ju., 1 Sp., 2 Sc. Total 7. 

16' hf Mr. J. B. Woodworth, assisted by Mr. Boynton. — Glacial Geology. 

8 Se., 1 Ju., 6 Sc. Total 15. 

27* hf. Professor Smyth. — Pre-Cambrian Geology of North America, with 
especial reference to the stratigraphy and economics of the rocks in the 
original Laurentian area and the region of the Great Lakes. 

1 Gr., 3 Se., 1 Sc. Total 5. 

Whf Asst. Professor Ward. — General Climatology. 2 Gr., 4 Se. Total 6. 
25' V- -^M^* Professor Ward. — Special Climatology. 1 Gr., 1 Sp. Total 2. 

14 hf Professor Shaler and Asst. Professor R. T. Jackson, assisted by Mr. 
Stone. — General Palaeontology. 

1 Gr., 15 Se., 17 Ju., 9 So., 1 Fr., 17 Sc. Total 60. 

14a A/. Asst. Professor R. T. Jackson, assisted by Mr. Stone. — General Palae- 
ontology. 3 Se., 1 So., 1 Fr., 7 Sc. Total 12. 

15. Professor Shaler and Asst. Professor R. T. Jackson. — Historical Geology. 

1 Gr., 1 Se. Total 2. 

18' hf. Professors Shaler and Smyth. — Economic Geology. Non-metalliferous 
products and water supply. 3 Gr., 6 Se., 9 Sc. Total 18. 
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Primai-ily for Qraduates : — 

Courses of Research. 

20 Professor Davis. — Physiography (advanced course). 4 Gr. Total 4 

28. Professors Shaler, Davis, and Smtth, Mr. J. B. Woodworth, and Dr. 
Jagoar. — Geological Investigation in the Field and Laboratory. 

2 Gr., 1 So. Total 8. 

24. Professor Shaler and Asst. Professor R. T. Jackson. — Advanced Palae- 
ontology. 1 Gr. Total 1. 

Mineralogy and Petrography. 

Primarily for Undergraduates : — 

2. Professor Wolff, Drs. Palache and Lord. — Mineralogy. 

8 Gr., 6 Se., 9 Ju., 7 So., 22 Sc. Total 47. 

8 hf. Professor Wolff. — Building Stones (course for students of Architecture). 

1 Gr., 1 So., 80 Sc. Total 32. 
For Undergraduates and Graduaiet : — 

7* hf Dr. Palachk. — Crystallography. 2 Se., 1 Ju. Total 8. 

8* A/. Professor Wolff and Dr. Palache. — Physical Crystallography (mainly 
Optical Mineralogy and its applications). 2 Gr., 2 Se., 2 Ju. Total 6. 

12. Professor Wolff and Dr. Lord. — Petrography. 

5 Se., 2 Ju., 4 Sc. Total 11. 
Primarily for Oradvaiea : — 

Course of Research. 

20. Professor Wolff and Dr. Palache. — Mineralogical and Petrographical 
Research. 2 Gr. Total 2. 

Mining and Metallurgy. 

For Undergraduates and Graduates : — 

Vhf Professor Smyth. — Mining. Prospecting and exploring ; sampling, and 
the principles of exploitation. 2 Gr., 6 Se., 2 Ju., 2 So., 15 Sc. Total 27. 

2^^. Mr. Sauveur. — Metallurgy' of iron and steel. 

1 Gr., 9 Se., 1 Ju., 1 So., 16 Sc. Total 27. 

8' hf. Mr. Ratmer. — Metallurgy of copper, nickel, lead, zinc, and the minor 
metals. 2 Gr., 4 Se., 3 Ju., 1 So., 11 Sc. Total 21. 

4. Mr. Raymer. — Ore-dressing, Concentration, and Milling. 

8 Gr., 1 Se., 9 Sc. Total 18. 

5^hf Professor Smyth. — Mining. Metal and coal raining ; exploitation. 

3 Gr., 2 Se., 7 Sc. Total 12. 

11« hf, Mr. Raymer. — Mining Plant. 2 Gr., 2 Se., 6 Sc. Total 10. 

6^ •»<*«*/. Mr. White.— Metallurgical Chemistry. 3 Se., 10 Sc. Total 18. 

7. Mr. White. — Metallurgical Chemistry (advanced course). 

2 Gr., 1 Se., 1 Sc. Total 4. 

10^ hf. Mr. Raymer. — Fire Assaying. 2 Gr., 2 Se., 1 Ju., 8 Sc. Total 18. 

Primarily for Graduates : — 

Course of Research. 
20. Mr. Sauveur. — Metallography and the Physics of Metals. 2 Sc. Total 2. 
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American Archaeology and Ethnology. 

For UndergradueUea and Oraduatea : — 

1. Dr. Russell. — General Anthropology. Somatology. Prehistoric Archae- 
ology of Europe and America. Ethnology. 

2 Gr., 6 Se., 6 Ju., 6 So., 1 Fr., 1 Sc. Total 20. 

Primarily for Chraduaies : — 

2t*hf, Dr. J. H. Woods. — Primitive Religions. Theories of origin, animism, 
totemism, fetishism, ceremonial, symbolism, comparative mythology, and 
folklore. 2 Se., 2 Ju., 2 Sc, 1 R. Total 7. 

Vhf, Dr. RussBLL. — Prehistoric Archaeology ; European Ethnology. 

2 Gr., 6 Se., 1 Sc, 1 Me. Total 10. 

5* hf. Dr. Russell. — American Archaeology and Ethnology. 8 Gr. Total 8. 

Courses of Special Study. 

20a. Professor Putham. — American Archaeology and Ethnology. 

8 Gr. Total 8. 

^&. Dr. Russell. — Advanced Somatology. 1 Gr., 1 Se. Total 2. 

Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 

1. Dr. Dabling, Dr. Pbovandie. and Dr. Bacok. — Elementary Anatomy and 
Physiology. Personal Hygiene. Emergencies. 

1 Gr., 16 Se., 29 Ju., 31 So., 5 Fr., 2 Sp., 15 Sc, 1 Law. Total 100. 

A}hf. Dr. D. A. Sargent. — Anthropometry. 1 Gr., 11 Sc Total 12. 

5* A/. Dr. D. A. Sargent. — Applied Anatomy and Animal Mechanics. 

1 Gr., 8 Sc. Total 9. 

Instruction by Doctors of Philosophy. 

The following course was given in accordance with a vote of the 
President and FeUows, empowering the Faculty to authorize any 
Doctor of Philosophy or of Science who has been approved by the 
Department with which his work is most closely related, to give 
instruction for a period not exceeding four months, either gratuitously 
or for such fees as he may himself fix and collect : — 

Dr. H. H. Brown. — Electrical Conduction in Gases. 

Summer Courses of Instruction^ 1901, 

The following is a list of the courses of instruction given during 
the summer of 1901 under the direction of the Faculty, with an 
enumeration and classification of the students taking each course. 
The same abbreviations are used as in the foregoing table, with the 
addition of the abbreviations S.S. for members of the Harvard 
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Summer School, and Cu. for member of the Summer School for 
Cubans, who were otherwise unconnected with the University. The 
index QP* denotes courses which may be offered to count towards a 
degree. 

Greek. 

I. Dr. G. H. Chase. — Greek for Beginners. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

1 8p., 4 R., 7 S.S. Totol 12. 

Latin. 

I. Dr. H. W. Prescott. — Latin for Teachers in the Secondary Schools. 

5 times a week, for 6 weeks. SO S. S. Total 30. 

English. 

A, Asst. Professor IUtrlbut, assisted by Messrs. F. W. C. Hersbt and F. W. 

Rbykolds. — Enghsh Composition (elementary course). 5 times a week, 
for 6 weeks. 76 S. S. Total 76. 

B, Dr. Matnadier, assisted by Mr. F. W. C. Hbrsby. — English Composition 

(advanced coarse). 6 times a week, for 6 weeks. 36 8. S. Total 36. 

C, Mr. P. LA Rose. — English Composition (second advanced course). 6 times 

a week, for 6 weeks. 6 S. S. Total 6. 

Dr. ScHOFiELD. — Anglo-Saxon. Anglo-Saxon Reader and Grammar. 6 times 
a week, for 6 weeks. 1 Sp., 6 S. S. Total 7. 

Dr. W. A. Nbilson. — Shakspere. 6 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

13 S. S. Totol 18. 

Mr. HuRLBUT, assisted by Mr. F. W. Retnolds. — English Literature of the 
Eighteenth Century. 6 times a week, for 6 weeks. 20 S. S. Total 20. 

Dr. W. A. Neilson. — English Literature in Outline, from Anglo-Saxon Times 
to the Present. 6 times a week, for 6 weeks. 23 S. S., 6 Cu. Totol 28. 

Mr. I. L. Winter. — Public Speaking and Reading. Course for teachers of 
reading and public speaking, and for teachers of English. 6 times a 
week, for 6 weeks. 13 S. S., 1 Gr. Totol 14. 

German. 

I. Dr. J. F. CoAR. — Composition and Conversation. 6 times a week, for 6 
weeks. 13 S. S. Totol 13. 

n. Mr. W. G. Howard. — German Literature of the Classic Period. 5 times a 
week, for 6 weeks. 2 S. S. Total 2. 

French. 

I. Mr. C. H. C. Wright. — Introductory Course. Grammar, reading, and 
translation. 6 times a week, for 6 weeks. 6 S. S., 1 L. Total 6. 

II Asst. Professor Marcou. — Advanced Course. Literature, reading, and 
composition. 6 times a week, for 6 weeks. 5 S. S. Total 6. 

Spanish. 

I. Dr. Ford. — Introductory Course. Grammar, composition, and translation. 

6 times a week, for 6 weeks. 8 S. S., 1 R. Totol 9. 
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History and Goyemment. 

I. Dr. B0T8FORD. — Greek History. Lectures (5 tiroes a week, for 5 weeks) ; 
research, conferences, and. written work (1 week). 18 S. S. Total 18. 

n. Dr. A. L. Cross. — English History. 28 lectures, supplemented by written 
exercises. 11 S. S. Total 11. 

III. Professor Hart and Dr. A. L. Cross. — American History. Lectures and 

training in the use of materials, and in the application of the laboratory 
method of study. 25 lectures, supplemented by 4 pieces of written work. 

26 S. S. Total 26. 

IV. Professor Lowell and Mr. J. P. Warren. — Civil Government. Lec- 

tures, reading, and reports. times a week, for 6 weeks. 

11 S. 8. Total 11. 
Psychology. 

I. Dr. MacDougall. — The Psychology of the senses and the development 
of voluntary motor ability. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

18 S. S. Total 18. 

n. Dr. MacDougall. — Experimental investigations in the field of sensory and 
motor activity. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 18 S. S. Total 18. 

Education. 

I. Asst. Professor Hakus. — General Principles of Education. Courses of 
study; organization and administration of schools and school systems. 
25 lectures, supplemented by written work and thesis. 

89 S. 8., 1 Cu. Total 40. 

n. Mr. A. O. Norton. — History of Educational Aims and Principles from 
antiquity to the present time. 25 lectures, supplemented by reading and 
reports. 11 S. 8. Total 11. 

Theory of Design. 

Dr. D. W. Ross and assistants. — Lectures, with experimental practice, for 
designers, for teachers of Desifpi, and for teachers of the History of Art. 

70 8. 8. Total 70. 

Music. 
I. Mr. W. R. 8PALDING. — Grammar and Principles. 5 times a week, for 6 
weeks. 7 8. 8. Total 7. 

II. Mr. W. R. Spalding. — General Course. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

6 8. 8. Total 6. 

Mathematics. 

8D. Dr. H. H. Brown. — Advanced Algebra. 5 times a week, for 6 
weeks. 3 Ju., 5 8. 8. Total 8. 

8E. Mr. AsHTON. — Solid Geometry. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

1 80., 2 Ju., 1 8c., 6 8. S. Total 10. 

8A. Dr. H. H. Brown. — Plane Trigonometry. 5 times a week, for 6 
weeks. 4 Ju., 1 80., 1 Fr., 1 Sp., 6 8. 8. Total 12. 
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KP^ SB. Asst. Professor Love. — Plane AnalTtic Geometry. 5 times a week, 
for 6 weeks. 8 Sc, 8 S. S. Total 16. 

82. Mr. AsHTON. — Differential and Integral Calcnlns. 5 times a week, for 6 
weeks. 1 Jn., 4 Sc, 8 8. S. Total 7. 

Astronomy. 

Asst. Professor Willson. — Lectures, laboratory work, and observations. 5 times 
a week, for 6 weeks. 2 S. S., 1 6r. Total 8. 

Physics. 

Afst. Professor Sabine, assisted by Mr. W. E. McElfrbsh and Professor W. D. 
CoLUNS (Earlham College). — Elementary Physics. 5 times a week, 
for 6 weeks. 18 S. S. Total 18. 

Asst. Professor Sabine and assistants. — Advanced Physics. 5 times a week, 
for 6 weeks. 1 Ju., 1 Sp., 1 Bu., 16 S. S. Total 18. 

Chemistry. 

Dr. ToRRBT, assisted by Messrs. Hale, Black and Calhanb. — Elementary 
Theoretical and Descriptive Chemistry. 6 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

9 S. S. ToUl 9. 

Dr. ToRRBT and assistants. — Advanced coarse in General Chemistry. 5 times 
a week, for 6 weeks. 8 S. S. Total 3. 

Dr. ToBBET and assistants. — Elementary Organic Chemistry. 5 times a week, 
for 6 weeks. 4 S. S. Total 4. 

BotJtny. 

81. Mr. Olfve, Mr. King, and Mr. Dandbns. — Lectures, laboratory work, 
and field work. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

2 Jn., 2 So., 2 Fr., 1 Sc, 11 S. S. Total 18. 

82. Mr. Olive and assistants. — Advanced Course in Morphology, etc. 
6 times a week, for 6 weeks. 1 Fr., 18 S. 8. Total 9. 

Geology. 

81. Professor Shalbb and Mr. Woodman. — Elementary course. Lec- 
tures, laboratory, and field work. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 

1 So., 1 Fr., 3 Sc, 7 8. 8. Total 12. 

Geography. 

Mr. H. T. BuBB, assisted by Mr. C. H. Morrill. — lectures, laboratory, and 
field work. 5 times a week, for 6 weeks. 1 Sc, 20 8. 8. Total 21. 

Physical Training. 

Dr. D. A. Sabqent and assistants. — Elementary and advanced courses in 
theory and practice. 5 weeks. 1 Sp., 112 S. 8., 36 Cu. Total 149. 

Historical Excursions. 

Mr. W. E. DoBMAN, assisted by Mr. G. Newhall. — Historical Excursions. 
8 lectures and 7 excursions. 
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The following courses were given in the summer as part of the 
regular instruction of the Lawrence Scientific School : — 

Engineering. 

4a. Mr. Tubner. — Plane Suryejing. Field work. Daily, 4 weeks. 

1 Gr., 3 Se., 6 Ju., 8 So., 12 Fr., 32 Sc, 1 Bu., 2 S. S. Total 66. 

4r. Mr. Turner. — Geodetic Surveying. Daily, 2 weeks. 

1 Gr., 2 Se., 8 Ju., 7 So., 12 Fr., 46 Sc, I S. S. ToUl 77. 

Ad. Mr. Turner. — Railroad Surveying. Daily, 3 weeks. 

1 Gr., 3 Se., 8 Ju., 8 So., 12 Fr., 4G Sc, 1 S. S. Total 79. 

10a. Asst. Professor W. S. Burke. — Chipping, filing, and fitting. Ninety 
hours. 2 Ju., 1 Fr., 20 Sc, 3 S. S. Total 26. 

106. Asst. Professor W. S. Burke. — Blacksmithing. Ninety hours. 

2 Ju., 1 Fr., 21 Sc, 2 S. S. Total 26. 

10c. Asst. Professor Burke. — Pattern Making, etc Ninety houre. 

2 Ju., 1 Fr., 22 Sc, 2 S. S. Total 27. 

lOe. Asst. Professor Burke. — Machine-Shop Practice. Ninety hours. 

2 Ju., 1 Fr., 23 Sc, 3 S. S. Total 29. 

Instruction provided for 1901-02, 

In the list of courses of instruction provided for 1901-02 there 
were, as usual, numerous changes of detail, especially changes of 
instructors or in the plan of instruction in some of the courses given 
regularly every year, and changes due to alteration and rotation 
among the more advanced courses. In some departments, namely, 
Romance Languages, History, and Philosophy, there appears a 
substantial diminution of the amount of instruction, due to the loss 
or temporary absence of instructors; while a few other depart- 
ments, notably English and Engineering, sliow a substantial gain. 
In the great majority of the departments, however, the amount of 
instruction is nearly the same as it was in 1900-01, and the total 
amount offered by the Faculty is not materially changed. The 
totals for the last four years are as follows : — 

1898-99 3274 courses 

1899-1900 338 *' 

1900-01 366 " 

1901-02 3r>4i '* 

Among the courses announced for the present year, the following 
deserve special mention as distinct additions to the list : — 

Primarily for Undergraduates : — 

Professors Siirrii, M. Warren, and Howard, Asst. Professor C. P. Parker, 
and Dr. E. K. Rand. — General View of Latin Poetry. 

Dr. BiEBWiRTH. — Practice in speaking and writing (xemiaii. Hf. 
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For Undergraduates and Gradvates : — 

AsBt. Professor Ropes. — Introduction to the Study of the New Testament. Hf. 

Professor Kittredgk. — Studies in the Sources and History of the English 
Vocabulary. Hf, 

Dr. SciioFiELD. — The Literary History of England from the Norman Conquest 
to C'hauccr. Hf. 

Dr. ScHOKiKLD. — The Literary History of England from Chaucer to Elizabeth. 

Professor A. S. Hill and Mr. J. G. Hart. — History and Development of Eng- 
lish Literature in outline from 1700 to 1900. Hf 

Dr. E. K. Rand. — I^atin Ducolic Poetry from Virgil to the Renaissance. Hf. 

Asst. Professor Wiener. — Introduction to the History of Russian Literature. 

Dr. Fay. — JTistory of Continental Europe in the Seventeenth Century. Hf. 

Mr. Wyman. — Principle8 of Law in their applications to Industrial Problems. 

Mr. Spalding. — Vocal Counterpoint, with analysis of choral works of the great 
composers. Hf. 

Dr. BouTON. — Elementary Theory of Differential Equations. Hf. 

Asst. Professor Adhms. — Direct Current Dynamo- Electric Machinery. Hf 

Primarily for Graduates : — 

Asst. Professor Gulick. — The Plays of Euripides. 

Professor M. Warren. — The Comedies of Terence. 

Dr. E. K. Rand. — Bocthius (Consolatio Philosophiae) . Hf 

Professor H. W. Smyth. — Greek Grammar (Syntax). Hf 

Professor Morgan. — Inaeus and the Greek Laws of Inheritance. Hf 

Professor von Jagemann. — Topics in the History of the German Language 
(seminar}' course). 

Professor Channincj. — The Sources and Literature of American History. Hf 

Professor Mi'-nhtkriierg. — The Theory of the Will (seminary course). 

Professor Peabody. — The Ethics of Jesus Christ (seminary course). 

Dr. Miller. — Ethical Ideals of tlie Nineteenth Century (seminary course). 

Mr. J. L. CooLiixjE. — Non-Euclidean Geometry. 

Asst. Professor M. Bociikr. — Introduction to Partial Differential Equations. Hf. 

ProfesHor J. M. Peirc.e. — Selected Topics in Quaternions. Iff. 

Professor Byerly. — Picard, Traite d'Analyse, I ((bourse of reading and 
research) . 

Mr. J. L. CooLiixjE. — Selected Topics in Projective Geometry (course of read- 
ing and researcli). 

Asst. Professor Marks. — Heat Engines (course of research). 

Dr. Dixon. — Ethnology of the Pacific C'oast of North America. Linguistics. 
Hf. 
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THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS. 

The most important subject that occupied the attention of the 
Faculty during the past year was the question of the requirements 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. A communication from the 
Board of Overseers, received in April, 1900, requesting that there 
be inserted in the Catalogue a clear statement of the conditions on 
which the various degrees given in course can be obtained, found 
the Faculty engaged in an attempt to formulate a statement of our 
existing requii-ements, with especial reference to the period of 
residence, for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. The published 
statements of the requirements for the other degrees under the 
charge of the Faculty are believed to be reasonably clear, but those 
relating to the degree of Bachelor of Arts had become unsatisfactory 
and inadequate, because they took no cognizance of the growing 
practice of graduating in three years. On this subject the Faculty 
had formulated no general rules, but continued to deal with the 
three-year candidates, who have now become a numerous body, on 
individual petition. In this way a series of precedents had been 
established and a policy outlined ; but before reducing these to the 
form of general rules the Faculty deemed it prudent to institute a 
careful inquiry into the whole subject and ascertain whether it was 
not feasible to arrive at a better definition of the requirements. 
The matter was accordingly referred to a Committee which, owing 
to the press of work incident to the close of the College year, could 
not begin its investigations until the autumn, and could not con- 
clude them before the publication of the Catalogue for 1900-01. 
Accordingly no change in the statement of requirements was made 
in that volume. 

The Committee, which consisted of Professors J. M. Peirce, Davis, 
Briggs, Hall, von Jagemann, Taussig, Morgan, and Hurlbut, with the 
Dean of the Faculty as Chairman, went into the subject committed 
to it with great thoroughness, and in April presented an elaborate 
report. The Committee as constituted was not unanimous on the 
general question of the expediency of encouraging graduation in 
three yeai's; but, in accordance with its instructions, it formulated 
a new definition of requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
which it unanimously recommended for adoption ' in case the 
Faculty deems it expedient at this time to recognize the three years 
course and to give it a place alongside of the four years course.' 
The proposed definition failed by a narrow margin to command a 
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majority of the votes of the Faculty. The matter must, therefore, 
go over for future consideration. Meanwhile, the Faculty has pre- 
pared a statement of its present practice in granting the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, which, in compliance with a request of the Board 
of Overseers, will be published in the Catalogue for 1901-02. 

The facts and statistics gathered by the Committee and included 
in its report to the Faculty are, I think, suiiiciently valuable and 
interesting to warrant me in reproducing them here, as they give 
a brief history of this vexed question to the present time and an 
account of the existing situation. The essential iK)rtions of them 
are given in the following paragraphs* : — 

^^ As a result of the introduction into our admission requii'ements 
of studies equivalent to courses taught in college, there has grown 
up a great variety in the amount as well as in the quality of the pre- 
paration with which our students enter on their college work, and, in 
consequence, in the amount of work to be done in college in fulfil- 
ment of the requirements for the Bachelor's degree. Al)out half 
of the students of every Freshman class have entered with defi- 
ciencies in their admission records, amounting in some cases to as 
much as the equivalent of two or more college courses ; and these 
deficiencies are often most naturally matle up by taking the corre- 
sponding studies in college. Many, on the other hand, have antici- 
pated one or more college studies ; and although a student who has 
anticipated half the work of the Freshman year may register as a 
Sophomore, by no means all who have this privilege avail themselves 
of it. The admissions to advanced standing exhibit an equal variety 
of individual cases. 

'' Under these diverse conditions the requirement of work to be 
done in college has become a variable quantity, and the formulation 
of specific rules to meet all the cases that may arise is no longer 
practicable, even if it were desirable. The existing requirement of 
residence and study for the attainment of the Bachelor's degree is 
stated in terms applicable to a student who has entered the Fresh- 
man class with no deficiencies in his admission record, and with no 
colleije work to his credit ; and with this fundamental rule and a few 
sup])lementary regulations it has been found possible to deal with all 
other cases. . . . 

" For a student with a clear admission record and no college work 
to his credit, the present requirement of residence and study for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts is in substance as follows : — 

♦ The HtAtisticK accompanying the report are given in the Appendix, pp. 
309-312. 
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'^ In his Freshman year he must take £nglish A^ and other studies 
amounting to four * courses ; 

^^ In his Sophomore year he must takeplective studies amounting 
to /our courses, and in addition, if he has passed in English A with 
Grade D, an elective half-course in English Composition ; 

*'*• In his Junior and Senior years he must take elective studies 
amounting to four courses each year. 

'* The present rules, therefore, contemplate a normal residence of 
four years, in each of which the student is required to take studies 
equivalent to four courses, together with such work in English as 
may be prescribed for him. The total requirement of college work 
amounts to sixteen courses, together with the prescribed English ; 
including the j^rescribed English, it amounts to seventeen or to 
seventeen and a half courses, as the case may be. 

'* In order to be recommended for the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
the student must have passed in all of the courses which he is 
required to take, and must, moreover, have attained a grade above 
Z>, (1) in at least half of all his college work, and (2) in at least 
half of the work of his Senior year. 

^^ It appears, then, that in the case of the normal student con- 
templated in the rules the total amount of work which he is required 
to take and the total amount required for the degree are identical. 
In actual practice, while the amount of work the student is required 
to take during a given period of residence is fixed by a general 
regulation, the amount required for the degree varies greatly with 
the individual. It is increased in the cases of those who enter 
a class, Freshman or other, with deficiencies which can be best 
made up by work in college; it is often diminished, in the cases 
of those who have anticipated college studies, by the amount of 
the studies anticipated. For the latter class of cases the Faculty 
has provided that the number of courses regularly required in the 
Senior year, or in the Junior and Senior years, may be reduced, 
but only 'for the purpose of enabling the student to devote the 
time thus gained to his remaining studies or to studies in a pro- 
fessional school.'^ The number of students who have asked for a 
reduction for the first of the two reasons here stated has never been 
large. The applications for reduction for the purpose of taking 
studies in a professional school have come mostly from students 
intending to enter the Law School, the convenient location of which 

* He may take and receive credit in additional studies to the extent of one 
coarse in his Freshman year, and of two courses in any subsequent year. He 
may take studies beyond this limit, but receives no credit in them. 
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made a combination of undergraduate and professional work prac- 
ticable. For some years such students were permitted to take, while 
still registered in the College, enough couraes in law to enable them 
to enter, on graduation, the second-year class of the School. This 
practice ceased in 1894, when a new rule for admission to the second- 
year class of the Law School went into effect, requiring that a candi- 
date, besides passing the examinations, must have been a member, 
for at least one academic year, of another law school. From 1894 
until 1900 the desired saving of a year was effected in another way. 
A considerable number of students asked for leave of absence for 
their Senior year in order to register as regular first-year students in 
the Law School ; and leave was usually granted if the student's work 
for the degree of A.B. was so far advanced that the part remaining 
to be done did not exceed one and a half courses. This practice has 
now in turn been brought to an end by a recent vote of the Faculty of 
Law, under which a student is no longer permitted to carry on studies 
for the degree of A.B. along with the regular studies of the law 
course ; so that this resource for undergraduates not fully occupied 
in their fourth year with stmlies required for the degree of A.B. is 
no longer available. The courses of the Medical School are still 
open to sucli students, but the number of those who have undertaken 
to carry on their medical studies along with their college work has 
always been very small. 

" As a result of the conditions which have been described, and also 
of the liberty which a student has of taking and receiving credit in 
studies additional to the amount he is required to take in any year,* 
it happens, and must inevitably happen under our system, that a 
considerable number of students in their fourth year are required to 
take studies amounting to four courses, but do not need to pass 
in all of these studies in order to complete the number of courses 
required for the degree. The difliculty which might have been 
anticipated of enforcing the reciuirement of four courses under these 
circumstances has not proved serious. The disposition of our 
students in general is to take more work than is required of them, 
and to get credit for all that they take. In the cla^s of 1900, out of 
a total of 404 students graduating, 204 had received credit in studies 
exceeding by from one half -course to six courses the requirement for 
the degree. Towards the end of every year a number of Seniors ask 

♦ Including German .1 or French .1, unless lie has pansed in hoth Elementary 
German and Elementary French for admission. For the sake of clearness this 
is not specifically mentioned in the present stati^ment, . . . since it does not 
affect the amount and distrihution of the student's work . . . 
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to be excused from taking the final examinations in courses not 
needed for the degree, and such exemption may often be granted with- 
out violating the spirit of the rule. The number of refractory cases 
which have had to be settled by the Faculty has been exceedingly 
small. 

*'*' For the attainment of the degree in less than four years from 
the time of admission to the Freshman class the only provision as 
yet made by the Faculty in its published announcements refers to 
students who have anticipated, at the time of their admission, a part 
of their college work. Such students are informed that they * may 
obtain leave from the Faculty to fulfil the requirements for the 
degree in three years by taking additional elective studies under the 
rules of the Faculty.' Applications under this rule *will not 
ordinarily be acted upon until the close of the student's first year ; 
and the decision upon them will depend upon the quality of the 
student's record both in his examination for admission and in his 
college work.' In practice, however, the Faculty has not restricted 
this privilege to the class of students to whom this notice is 
addressed. By a rule adopted in 1890 any student who by the 
middle of his Senior year has completed the required work for the 
degree, is excused, if he so desires, from further residence. In 
1891 the Faculty established a standing ' Committee on Graduation 
in Less than Foiu* Years,' which was chai-ged with the investigation 
of all applications under this head until 1896, when the Committee 
was abolished and its functions were transferred to the Adminis- 
ti-ative Boardjof Harvard College. Neither the Committee nor the 
Board was charged with full power in the premises ; the Faculty 
has kept the direct control of the matter in its own hands 
by voting on each case rei)orted. In the beginning the Faculty 
exacted a high standard of scholarship — that of the magna cum 
laude degree — of those whom it permitted to graduate in three 
years ; but this requirement was gradually relaxed, and at present 
scholarship of the grade demanded for a degree cum laude is ac- 
cepted as sufficient. Applicants who have failed to attain tins 
standanl but have satisfied all the requirements for the ordinary 
degree at the end of their Junior year have not, except in a very 
few cases, received the degree at that time ; but the Faculty has 
not regarded it as reasonable to hold such a student to a fourth year 
of residence, so that, as a logical result of the situation, the exaction 
of the dim laude standard is not in fact enforced in his csise. He 
suffers the inconvenience of having to wait a year, but he gets an 
ordinary degree on three years' residence and study. 
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*' That the policy thus developed by the Faculty has not yet been 
formulated in published rules is due to the divergence of views on 
the question of graduation in three years. In 1890 a measure was 
adopted, the essential feature of which was the reduction of the 
amount of college work required for the degree from 18.4 courses, 
as it was then, to 16 courses ; but this measui'e was opposed by a 
large and earnest minority of the Faculty and was disapproved by the 
Board of Overseers. In 1896 the subject was taken up again, and 
after careful deliberation in committee and long and thorough discus- 
sion a more elaborate scheme was adopted ; but it passed the Faculty 
by so narrow a majority that it was carried no farther. Since 1896 
the situation has been materially altered by the action of our pro- 
fessional schools in making the Bachelor's degree the regular i*equire- 
ment for admission to candidacy for their own degrees. Up to that 
year the Divinity School alone had established the rule that candidates 
for its degree must have received the degree of Bachelor of Arts or 
have had an equivalent training. In that year a new nile of the Law 
School went into effect, providing that Bachelors of Arts, Literature, 
Philosophy, or Science of approved colleges, and ' persons qualified 
to enter the Senior Class of Harvard College,* should be admitted as 
candidates for a degree without examination, all others being admitted 
(by examination) as si)ecial students. In 1899 the exception in favor 
of ' persons qualified to enter the Senior Class of Harvard College ' 
was withdrawn. In June of the present year a new rule of the Medical 
School goes into effect, requiring that ^ candidates for admission 
must present a degree in Arts, Literature, Philosophy, or Science, 
from a recognized college or scientific school, with the exception of 
such persons, of suitable age and attainments, as may be admitted 
by a special vote of the Faculty in each case.* The Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences has more than once discussed propositions 
looking to the acceptance of a first year of professional study in 
place of the Senior year of the college course, but these propo- 
sitions, while favored by many members, have never commanded 
a majority vote." 

The conclusions of the Committee on the present situation and 
the measures that should be taken to meet it are expressed in the 
following words : — 

' * There exists at present a demand for a three years college course 
on the part of a large and increasing number of students, of whom a 
majority — about two-thirds in the last five years — remain in the 
University for graduate or professional study. It is desirable that 
the work required of these students should be such that it can be 
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performed in a wholesome and profitable manner, without imposing 
too great a strain either on the students themselves or on the standard 
of the courses which they take. At the same time a large majority 
of our students, from preference or by force of tradition, still adhere 
to the four years course. Without attempting to foretell the results 
that may come from any new plan that may be adopted, it is safe to 
say that, if the three years course is to have a recognized place in 
our academic scheme, it must exist for some years to come along- 
side of the four years course. Such being the case, it is highly 
desirable that each of the two courses should stand, as far as 
possible, on its own intrinsic merits, neither favored nor discrimi- 
nated against by technical regulations. Each, in its own way, may 
be expected to have attractions for the serious -minded student, 
according to his temperament or his circumstances, — the three years 
course as one by which, with greater concentration on his studies, he 
may advance by a year his entrance on professional or special study 
or into active life ; the four years course as affording time for more 
extended or better digested intellectual work, as well as for the other 
opportunities and legitimate interests of college life. It would be 
unfortunate if the three years course should continue to carry with 
it the implication of over-hasty work, or if the four years course 
should come to be regarded as a resort for the indolent." 

This statement, in my judgment, sets forth clearly and correctly 
the policy which should be pursued in dealing with this important 
matter. 

CLEMENT L. SMITH, Dean. 

NOVEMBKR 30, 1901. 



THE COLLEGE. 

To THE President of the University : — 

Sir, — I have the honor of making my report on the condition of 
Harvard College during the academic year 1900-01. 

The number of students at the beginning of the year was nineteen 
hundred and ninety-two : — 

Seniors 388 

Juniors : 380 

Sophomores 536 

Freshmen 687 

Total numher of Undergradaates 1841 

Special Students 151 

1992 

Compared with the figures of the preceding year, these figures 
show a gain of ninety : — 

Gain. Loss. 
Seniors 78 

Juniors 12 

Sophomores 28 

Freshmen 39 

Special Students 43 

145 55 
55 

Net gain 90 

The noteworthy loss in Special Students, a loss of between twenty 
and twenty-five per cent., is attributable to increased strictness in the 
committee charged with their admission. 

In the course of the year there were six deaths, of which two were 
violent and accidental. Two were in the Senior Class, two in the 
Sophomore, and two in the Freshman. If we count as Seniors 
members of the Class of 1901 on leave of absence and not registered 
in the College, there was a seventh death. 

Four hundred and fifty-nine students, against four hundred and 
seven in 1900, received in June the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Of 
these, ninety were not registered as Seniors. The losses and the 
gains in the three younger classes between Noveml)er, 1900, and 
November, 1901, may be learned from the following tables : — 
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NoTcmber, 1900. 


LOM. 


Gahi. 


NoTcmber, 1001. 


Class of 1902 . . 
Class of 1903 . . 
Class of 1904 . . 


(Jnniors) 380 
(Sophomores) 536 
(Freshmen) 587 


115 
164 
118 


80 

40 

108 


(Seniors) 845 
(Janiors) 412 
(Sophomores) 582 


892 


228 


Net loss in the three classes between Nov., 1899, and Nov., 1900 . . . 164 

(76 more than in igOO) 



Losses. 

Left College before the end of the year . 
Left College at the end of the year . . . 
Were "'^ dropped *' and left College . . . 

Entered a lower class 

Entered a higher class 

Total loss 

Gains. 

From higher classes 

From lower classes 

Newly admitted 

Total gain 

Net loss 

Net gain 



ClSMOf 


Clam of 


1002. 


1903. 


9 


18 


100 


28 


1 


14 


3 


49 


2 


55 


115 


164 


4 


4 


56 


19 


20 


17 


80 


40 


35 


124 









Clam of 
1904. 



16 

18 

8 

52 

19 



113 



51 



57 



108 







Total for 

three 

clames. 



43 
146 

23 
104 

76 



392 



59 
75 
94 



228 



164 







The newly admitted Seniors are only twenty, whereas last year 
they were forty-six ; and the students who left College at the end of 
their Junior year are one hundred, whereas last year they were eighty- 
three. Every year more students ask leave of absence after com- 
pleting in three years the requirements for the degree ; and this year, 
when the new admissions to the three upper classes are only ninety- 
four (against one hundred and thirty-nine last year), the net loss in 
these classes is large. If we add to this loss the loss in Special 
Students, we have a total much too larg(» to be oveiconie by the new 
Freshman class : the number of students in Iltu-vard College is 
twenty or thirty less than it was a year ago. 

The next table shows the losses and the gains in the number of 
Special Students since December, 1900 : — 
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In attendance. December, 1900 151 

Left College before the end of the year 30 

Left College at the end of the year 82 

Entered a College class 29 

Total loss 91 

Reentered College as Special Students, 1901 .... 60 
Newly admitted 81 

Total 141 

Net loss 10 

The Freshman class shows a gain of thirteen members : — 

Admitted by examination in 1901 459 

Admitted by examination before 1901 37 

From a higher class 52 

^' the Special Students 1 

^^ the Lawrence Scientific School 1 

Total 650 

The foregoing table shows that what looks like a gain in Fresh- 
men is a loss in Sophomores. Last year, of thirty-seven Freshmen 
who failed of promotion in 1899-1900, thirty came back as dropped 
Freshmen; this year, of sixty who failed in 1900-01, fifty-two 
have come back. My next table shows that the percentage of 
Freshmen who were dropped at the end of the year 1900-01 is 
unprecedentedly large: — 



Year. 



1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 



Total number in 
the class. 



367 
381 
409 
425 
399 
462 
410 
471 
471 
498 
537 



Dropped. 



Per cent. 



28 


7.6 


19 


4.9 


29 


7. 


25 


5.8 


24 


6. 


32 


6.9 


37 


8.8 


29 


6. 


46 


9.7 


37 


7.6 


60 


11.1 



Inquiry into the origin and the record of the sixty Freshmen 
dropped in the summer of 1901 yields no clear explanation of their 
failure ; it shows, however, that, if public schools contributed to the 
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Freshman class their usual proportion of between thirty and forty 
per cent., they succeeded somewhat better than private schools in 
sending pupils who weathered the Freshman year. Inquiry shows 
further that, though what may be called " the greater Boston" con- 
tributed but two hundred and nineteen to a class of five hundred and 
thirty-seven, the same region is responsible for thirty-three dropped 
Freshmen out of sixty. If these facts "throw a dark light" on 
Boston as an educational centre, it must be remembered that students 
from private schools in and about Boston have in college peculiar 
social distractions. 

Of the unfortunate sixty, five were admitted "clear," and thirty 
were heavily conditioned. Unquestionably at the Admission Exami- 
nations the benefit of the doubt is given to some candidates who as 
Freshmen prove unworthy. Eighteen of the sixty were admitted in 
September, making more than sixteen per cent, of those admitted 
at tliat time. Since the September candidates are usually persons 
so belated that they could not finish their work in June, and some- 
times persons who were rejected in June, they are not expected to 
equal the June candidates in their preparation for the Freshman 
year. Most of them, also, have worked at high pressure during 
the hot season, and, through a natural mental and physical reaction, 
find peculiar diflSculty in adapting themselves to new systems of 
instruction. 

The following table brings together some interesting facts about 
the dropped Freshmen of this year : — 

From pablir schools 17 

From private schools, including endowed academieH ... 43 

From Boston and its immediate neighborhood 33 

From New York City 4 

From the West 14 

Admitted "clear" 5 

Heavily conditioned 30 

Admitted in June 42 

Admitted in September 18 

As a rule, dropped Freshmen are known at the College Office Jis 
**0fl5ce characters," — that is, as students who have frequently 
been summoned and warned by reason of their low marks and the 
complaints of their instructors. Often, too, their general aspect and 
bearing explain their failure. This year some Freshmen were dropped 
who had never caused complaint at the Office and whose marks up to 
the end of the year, though not high, did not prophesy loss of pro- 
motion. This year, moreover, the dropped Freshmen, taken as a 
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body, appear no less serious and competent than the students of 
average rank. Partly because of belated reports in some studiesi^ 
fewer students than usual were put on probation last year ; and this 
leniency may have had its bad effect. My own belief, however, 
connects the increase of dropped Freshmen with the increase of 
conferences and short tests in our large lecture courses and with 
the corresponding decrease of weight given to examinations — for 
which students may be transiently prepared by skilful coaches. 
Most dropi)ed Freshmen are dropped for want of C's; and it 
seems harder for a lazy Freshman to get C than it was some years 
ago. This theory that more Freshmen are dropped because our 
tests have become more frequent and searching and because our 
marking has become harder, docs not, it is true, explain why students 
who had escaped censure till the end of the year failed then ; nor is 
the theory capable of proof : yet, so far as I can judge, the average 
Freshman does as much work as ever ; and no other theory accounts 
for the increase of failures. 



Thirty-one persons who took in June some of their Final Examina- 
tions for admission did not take the remainder in September. Besides 
these, six hundred and eighteen candidates (twenty-nine less than in 
1899) took Final Examinations. Of the six hundred and eighteen, 
four hundred and seventy -one already had Pi-eliminary certificates ; 
sixty-one divided the examinations between June and September; 
fifty-three took all tlieir examinations in June ; twenty-three took all 
in September ; and t«n, because of the extraordinary and dangeroos 
heat during the June examinations, were allowed, whether they had 
Preliminary certificates or not, to combine for an admission record 
whatever they could pass in June with w^hatever they could pass in 
September : — 



Juno . . . 
SepU^inbcr 

Total. . . 



AdiuitU>(I. 

4f>2 
103 

6(>5 



Admittt'd " Clear." 


Rejected. 


23G 
10 

24G 


34 
19 

63 



Of the June candidates, more than half wlio were admitted were 
admitted " clear " ; of the Septeml)er candidates, less than one tenth. 

The six hundred and eighteen candidates chose theu* plans of 
admission as follows. (Every candidate who mixed the New Method 
with the Old is reckoned as a New Method candidate.) 
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Old Method. 

Plan (a): All the Elementary Studies and at least two Advanced 

Studies ; sixteen hours of examination 37 

Plan (6): All the Elementary Studies except either German or 
French., and at least three Advanced Studies; seventeen 
hours of examination 64 

Plan {e): All the Elementary Studies except either Greek or Latin, 
and at least four Advanced Studies, including Advanced 
Mathematics ; eighteen hours of examination 

Plan (d): All the Elementary Studies except either German or 
French and either Greek or Latin, and at least five Advance<l 
Studies, including Advanced Mathematics ; nineteen hours 
of examination 

iol 

New Method. 

With Greek (Elementary) 397 

Without Greek 120 

Total 617 

** Old Method 101 

618 

Of the six hundred and eighteen candidates, four hundred and 
forty-six offered Ancient History rather than Modern ; one hundred 
aad fourteen, Modem rather than Ancient ; thirty-nine, both Ancient 
and Modem ; four. Ancient and Advanced European ; two. Modem 
and Advanced European ; and thirteen, neither. Four hundred and 
sixty-two candidates offered Experimental Physics rather than De- 
scriptive ; and one hundred and five offered no Physics at ail. Of the 
one hundred and five, ninety-three were candidates under the New 
Method, of whom thirty offered Chemistry, one Physiography, and 
one Anatomy. In Advanced Studies, Greek, though far behind 
Latin, has gained the second place : — 

1809. 1900. 1901. 

1. Latin. Latin. Latin. 

2. Latin Composition. French. Greek. 

3. Greek. Latin Composition. French. 

4. French. Greek. Latin Composition. 
6. Greek Composition. Greek Composition. German. 

6. Solid Geometry. German. Greek Composition. 

7. German. Solid Geometry. Log. and Trig. 

8. Log. and Trig. Log. and Trig. Solid (Jeonietry. 

9. Algebra. Algebra. Algebra. 

10. Analytic Geometry. History. History. 

11. Physics. Analytic Geometry. PhysicH. 

12. Physics. Analytic (ieoinetry. 

13. Astronomy. Meteorology. 

14. Meteorology'. 
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The next table gives the details on which the foregoing table is 
based : — 



Number of cundidates offering 



Advanced Greek 

Advanced Latin 

Greek Composition 

Latin Composition 

Advanced German 

Advanced French 

Advanced History 

Logarithms and Trigonometry 

Solid Geometry 

Analytic Geometry 

Advanced Algebra 

Advanced Physics 

Astronomy 

Meteorology 



1809. 



357 
531 
298 
394 
121 
343 



Per cent. 
61.55 

91.56 
51.38 
67.92 
20.86 
60 



118 20 

143 24.65 

17 2.93 

46 7.93 

8 1 .38 



1900. 



380 
550 
284 
381 
157 
397 
36 

93 

10 

51 

8 

I 

4 



Per cent. 

60 

85 

44 

60 

24.26 

61 

5.56 
13.60 
14.37 

1.54 

8 - 

1.23 

1.08 
.61 



1901. 



319 

489 

120 

173 

123 

259 

48 

101 

82 

6 

49 

7 



2 



Per cent. 

51.62 

79.13 

19.58 

27.99 

19.9 

41.91 

7.77 

16.34 

13.27 

.97 

7.93 

1.13 

.0 

.32 



The next two tables show, for each study, the percentage of fail- 
ure (A) in the complete records of the candidates, including the 
records of their successful I^*eliminary Examinations, and (B) in 
their records at Final Examinations only : — 



(A) 

ELRMRNTARY STUDIES. 

English 

Greek 

Latin 

German 

French 

History (Ancient) .... 
History (Modern) .... 

Algehra 

Geometrj' 

Plane Geometry 

Physics (Descriptive) . . 
Physics (Experimental) . 

Chemistry 

Physiography 

Anatomv 



1896. 



8 

9.7 

6.8 

23.3 
9.8 
4.8 
9.6 

17.4 



23.1 
43.1 
14.1 
14.8 



1897. 



10.9 
5.4 
4.5 

24.9 
6.2 
9.09 

17.1 

16.04 



1898. 

8.7 

7.86 

6.75 

17.07 
3.54 
9.41 
7 

14.56 



15.02 I 26.29 
28.7 27.05 
16,9 ; 12.65 
16.1 ' 15.29 



1899. 



9.6 
10.6 

4.65 
22.97 

6.65 

'> 
10 
16.55 



25.7 
47.37 
18. .53 

18.48 



1900. 


1901. 


10.2 


9.42 


4 


3.18 


6 


3.91 


17.85 


16.67 


7.6 


7.05 


8.2 


10.46 


7.44 


16.54 


14 


14.97 


24 


7.06 


26.60 


16.38 


25.67 


22.45 


18.44 


17.07 


12 


10.82 


11 


33.33 


20 


60 
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Greek 

Latin 

Greek Composition 

Latin Composition 

German 

French 

History 

Logarithms and Trigonometry 

Solid Geometry 

Analytic Geometry 

Algebra 

Physics 

Astronomy 

Meteorology 



18M. 



16.1 
24.5 
21.6 
19.2 
28.2 
23.8 



42.7 

40.2 

50 

36.6 

57.1 



1807. 



7.6 
19.1 
22.8 
14.1 
32.2 
16.6 



27.1 
33.6 

27.7 
54.9 
56.6 



1898. 1809. 1900. , 1001. 



12.6 

15.78 

16.06 

16.62 

14.18 

17.78 



41.60 

26.76 

50 

43.14 

16.67 



14.28 

20 

20 

26.68 

26.61 

18.37 



26.17 

20.98 

23.63 

86 

37.6 



18.16 
28.45 
10.66 
20.21 
30 

26.47 
41.66 
23.86 
22.58 
30 

41.17 
37.5 
100 
50 



I 12.96 
; 21.74 
16.45 
22.84 
31.21 
27.57 
45.1 
28.85 
27.78 
66.67 
48 
71.48 


100 



w 



ELEMBMTART STUDIES. 



English 

Greek 

Latin 

German 

French 

History (Ancient) . . 
History (Modern) . . 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Plane Geometry . . . 
Physics (Descriptive) . 
Physics (Experimental) 

Chemistry 

Physiography .... 
Anatomy, etc 



1000. 



13.88 

13.6 

18.76 

27.3 

18 - 

20 

10.76 

33.68 

24.6 

37.30 

29.23 

23 + 

12.38 

11 + 
20 



1901. 



13.43 

10.67 

11.76 

25.98 

17.79 

20.41 

26.61 

32.62 

10 

21.2 

26.19 

19.66 

11.67 

33.38 

60 



Greek 

Latin 

Greek Composition 
Latin Composition 
German .... 

French 

History 

I Log. and Trig. 
Solid Geometry . 
Analytic Geometry 

Algebra 

Physics 

Astronomy . . . 
Meteorology . . . 



DIES. 




1000. 


1001. 


14 - 


13.21 


23.75 


22.46 


17.66 


20.66 


29.72 


30.64 


37 


36.77 


33.76 


39.63 


41.66 


47.92 


23.86 


29.7 


26.25 


31.33 


50 


06.67 


42.85 


48.98 


50 


71.43 


100 





60 


100 



The decreased percentage of failure in Elementary Latin and 
Plane Greometry and the increased percentage in Modem History 
are noteworthy. In Advanced History nearly half the candidates 
failed. Last year seven candidates offered Astronomy; and all 
failed : this year no one offered Astronomy. This year two offered 
Meteorology ; and both failed. 
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Six hundred and thirty-one candidates (thirteen more than in 
1900) took Preliminary ExaminationB ; of whom five hundred and 
thirty-one (thirty-seven more than in 1900) received certificates: — 

lOBW METHOD. 

Eight points 59 

Nine *• 8 

Ten ** 71 

EleTen '' 1 

Twelre " 98 

Thirteen points 6 

Fourteen ** 129 

Fifteen *' 6 

Sixteen ** 70 

Seventeen ** 8 

Eighteen *' 43 

Nineteen *' 2 

Twenty " 16 

Twenty-one points 3 

Twenty-two ** 12 

Twenty-tliree ** 1 

Receiyed certificates 531 

Failed 100 

Total number of candidates 631 



The next table gives the percentages of failure in Preliminary 
Studies. The decreased percentages in Greometry and Plane Geom- 
etry are especially cheering : — 



KLEMENTART. 

1900. 1001. 

English 26 34.78 

Greek 10.93 5.81 

Latin 16.88 23.95 

German 34.71 24.34 

French 14.67 16.07 

History (Ancient) . . 21.67 18.65 

History (Modern) . . 15.62 27.54 

Algebra 27.41 29.57 

Geometry 41.46 19.05 

Plane Geometry . . . 53.48 35.55 

Physics (Descriptive) . 27.27 62.5 

Physics (Experimental) 20 26.61 
Physiography .... Not offered 

Anatomy, etc Notoff'd 0* 



ADVANCED. 

1000. 1001. 

Greek 50 38.89 

Latin 54.76 47.62 

Greek Composition . . 24 15.88 

Latin Composition . . 33.68 38.89 

German 29.17 28.95 

French 22.45 36.99 

History 60 71.48 

Log. and Trig 36.36 33.38 

Solid Geometry .... 21 14.29 

Analytic Gedm. . . . Not offered 

Algebra 60 52.38 

Physics 100 

Chemistry 20 13.51 

Astronomy Not offered 

Meteorology Not offered 



* Two candidates only. 
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irinting statisticB of '^ Credits " won at the examinationB for 
ion to College, I give (A) the ^' Credits " won this year at 
ISxaminations ; (B) those won this year and some earlier year 
Final candidates of this year; and (C) those won this year 
iminary Examinations : — 



h 

n 

1 

f (Ancient) . . . 
f (Modem) . . . 

a 

5try 

Gkometry . . . 
8 (DeacriptiTe) . 
8 (Experimental) 

itry 

•graphy .... 
ny, etc 



[7DIE8. 


June. 


Sept. 


29 





28 


3 


21 


1 


36 





13 





19 


6 


6 


1 


20 


3 


11 


1 


74 


7 


5 


1 


77 


5 


32 


2 














371 


30 



ADVANCED STUDIES. 



Greek 

Latin 

Greek Compoaition 
Latin Composition 

German 

French 

History 

Log. and Trig. . . 
Solid Geometry . . 
Analytic Geometry 

Algebra 

Physics 

Astronomy .... 
Meteorology . . . 



June. 



69 

31 

6 

10 

18 

5 

1 

7 

12 

1 

10 









170 



Sept. 



1 


1 
1 












3 



BLBMKNTART. 



h 

n 

1 

Y (Ancient) . . . 

Y (Modern) . . . 

a 

?try 

Geometry . . . 
s (Descriptive) . 
s (Experimental) 

itry 

graphy 

ny, etc 



36 

112 

108 

64 

53 

60 

10 

74 

13 

87 

8 

100 

38 
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ADVAKCED. 



Greek 

Latin 

Greek Composition 
Latin Composition 

German 

French 

History 

Log. and Trig. . . 
Solid Geometry . . 
Analytic Geometry 

Algebra 

Physics 

Astronomy . . . . 
Meteorology . . . 



70 

34 

7 

12 

26 

14 

1 

8 

14 

1 

10 







197 



54 64 47 



100 
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BLEMBNTART. 



English 

Greek . < 

Latin 

German 

French 

History (Ancient) . . . 
Hiatory (Modern) . . . 

Algebra 

Greometry 

Plane Geometry . . . 
Physics (Descriptive) . 
Physics (Experimental) 

Chemistry 

Physiography 

Anatomy, etc 



2 
143 

48 

67 

48 

30 

3 

70 

4 

45 

1 

20 

1 
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ADVAKCBD. 



Greek 

Latin 

Greek Composition 
I>atin Composition 

German 

French 

History 

Log. and Trig. . . 
Solid Geometry . . 
Analytic Geometry 

Algebra 

Physics 

Astronomy . . . . 
Meteorology . . . 



2 

3 

1 
13 
9 




5 
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In January, 1901, the Faculty voted: ''That it is inexpedient 
for this Faculty to accept the certificate of the College Entrance 
Examination Board for the Middle States and Maryland, and that 
the Dean [of the Faculty] be instructed to communicate this decision 
to the Secretary of the Board." 

The meml)ers of the Administrative Board of Harvard College for 
1900-01 were: The Dean of the College, Professors de Sumichrast, 
Willson, C. P. Parker, Gross, Grandgent, Gardiner, Coolidge, 
Johnson, Ward, and Gulick ; Doctors Robinson, Palache, and 
Russell; and Messrs. Nichols, Cram, Wright, and Cobb. 

In the course of the year the Board suspended one Junior, one 
Sophomore, and one Freshman for dishonesty in written work, and 
one Junior for disorderly and disingenuous conduct. The Faculty 
expelled two Special Students, — one for forgery, the other for 
imposture. The Board closed the probation of one Junior and 
one Freslnnan. Two Seniors, one Sophomore, five Freshmen, 
and ten Special Students withdrew under more or less pressure. 
Outside of these cases of discipline, tlie meetings of the Adminis- 
trative Board were imeventful. 



Through the generous courtesy of Hon. George Frisbie Hoar, 
Class of 1846, the first public meeting held by the Committee on 
the Publication of Academic Distinctions in Harvard College was 
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assured of success. The award of prizes was announced ; " Deturs " 
were presented ; and the highest undergraduate scholai*s were honored 
by an address from the Senator. The scholars of the First Group 
were afterward entertained in Boston at the house of Mr. Henry Lee 
Higginson. Fifty-one students, against forty-eight in 1899-1900, 
won a position in the First Group of Scholars : — 

Of the fifty-one, twenty belonged to the Class of 1901, fourteen to 
the Class of 1902, and seventeen to the Class of 1908. Massa- 
chusetts contributed thirty-four; New York, eight; Pennsylvania, 
two; Rhode Island, Connecticut, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
and Missouri, one each. The preparatory sources represented are 
thirty-nine: the Boston Latin School appears seven times in the 
list; Phillips Academy (Andover) and the Lynn Classical High 
School appear three times each ; the Phillips Exeter Academy, the 
Roxbury Latin School, and the Boston English High School, twice 
each. 

The Jacob Wendell Scholarship, the gift of the late Jacob Wendell 
of New York, became available in the Sophomore Year of the present 
Senior Class. It differs from most other Scholarships in being a 
prize for which any man, rich or poor, may honorably compete ; and 
it is awarded every year to that member of the last Freshman Class 
who, in the judgment of the Faculty, has the strongest record in his 
studies. The present marking system makes an accurate rank list 
impossible ; but the Committee on Scholarships can usually find a 
scholar who may fairly be called first. The Richard Augustine 
Grambrill Scholarship, with an income of $425, is commonly awarded 
to the Senior who for three years together has the strongest record 
in his class among legitimate applicants for scholarships in money. 
Both the Jacob Wendell Scholarship and the Richard Augustine 
Gambrill involve a judgment of the Committee in a somewhat delicate 
question of rank. A similarly delicate question must be answered 
now and then at the lower end of the list of scholarships awarded 
in open competition : among students whose records appear to be 
equal, one or two must be chosen for aid, the others left unaided. 

In my report for the academic year 1898-99, I called attention to 
the need of more scholarships in Harvard College. This year a 
Senior or a Junior who holds a scholarship won in open compe- 
tition must have attained Grade A in half his work for the year 
1900-01, and not less than Grade B in the other half; a Sophomore 
must have attained the equivalent of two As and three J5'«, — and 
even with this record a number of needy Sophomores have not received 
scholarships. Moreover, the record which wins a scholarship for a 
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Sophomore is made in the Freshman year, when nearly all the com- 
petitors are getting their first experience in university methods, wlien 
many are newly come from inefl3cient schools or from schools that 
seldom send pupils to Harvard College, and when nearly all are 
required to take Rhetoric and English Ck>mposition, in which the 
marks are proverbially low. 

In the present Sophomore Class alone, twenty-six applicants with 
grades which a few years ago would have insured scholarships have 
received none; and in the same class thirty-two applicants with 
grades which would have insured either scholarships or Price 
Greenleaf Aid have been recommended for neither. In all three 
classes, between seventy and seventy-five men with such records as 
a few years ago made college aid a certainty have failed. Among 
good students the need of money is so great that about $1000 of the 
Piice Greenleaf money ordinarily used in extending the scholarship 
list has been set apart for emergencies ; but in meeting the expenses 
of seventy-five men at college $1000 does not go far. It is only fair 
to say that the higher average of the marks for Seniors and Juniors 
in the last year or two is caused in part by the abolition of the half- 
course in Junior Prescribed English, and by the abolition, for most 
good students, of the half -course in Sophomore Prescribed English : 
but there is no such cause for the improved marks of high scholars 
in the youngest of the competing classes ; and after every allowance 
for prescribed English is made, it is yet certain that the number of 
our students with very high records has increased, and that it is a 
good deal harder to win a scholarship than it used to be. The 
College is believed to be so wealthy, and the actual amount of 
money for scholarships is so large, that some parents (who think their 
own boys as good as anybody's) are offended if their sons get no 
aid; others account for what they call the "loss" of a scholarship 
by some grave misdemeanor of their sons* which the college authorities 
have concealed. All these persons overlook the plain arithmetical 
truth that, if three hundred men apply for one hundred scholarships, 
two hundred must fail. If all the applicants are deserving, the suc- 
cessful ones are those of highest rank. Rank, an unsatisfactory 
criterion at best, might in a college of fifty students be disregarded; 
but in a college of two thousand, where no committee can be person- 
ally acquainted with the relative merit of three hundred applicants 
of whom no two have taken the same elective courses, it must tell for 
much. High rank commonly indicates superior mental power applied 
to the fulfilment of college duties, — attention to business, such as 
augurs well for the student's future ; and the occasional award of a 
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Bcbolarship to a " mark-fiend " who never comes to anything in after 
life does not destroy this general truth. 

In dwelling on the need of scholarships, I do not forget that 
men may be pauperized. It is commonplace to say that every 
student, rich or poor, is more or less of a pauper in receiving 
a college education ; and it is almost equally commonplace to say 
that in America the strength of any one generation is found in large 
part among men whose parents cannot pay their college expenses, 
and who through scholarships are enabled to rise to their true intel- 
lectual level. Even a student of mediocre power may justify college 
aid; for, as Senator Hoar remarked in his address to our high 
scholars, much of the good work of the world is the work of dull 
men who have done their best. For the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy none but students for whom the higher learning is the natural 
and inevitable aim should be encouraged to study ; men who profit 
by more than a single year of subsidized graduate instruction are 
a strong and chosen few: boys worth helping through college are 
unnumbered. Every year eager and deserving youths are turned 
away from the best college opportunities for want of money ; and 
others who dare to come struggle with constant anxiety and are 
tempted by the obvious but disastrous economy of underfeeding. 
The risk of an occasional beggar is nothing to such a risk as this. 
The College does its best to find for students profitable work, and 
to prevent dangerous hardship; no one unfamiliar with the inner 
working of its government begins to know how much time and effort 
are spent in the problems of needy students : yet, though a youth 
of ^^ high scholarship" and ''high character" is seldom allowed to 
go away for want of money, the definition of " high scholarship " 
becomes more and more exacting. Harvard College might well use 
twice as many scholarships as it has now. 

To persons interested in the social life of students the most 
important gift of the academic year, and one of the most impor- 
tant ever received by the University, is the building for the new 
Harvard Union. Though not ready for use until this autumn, it 
was open for the inspection of graduates on Commencement Day ; 
and on that day many graduates joined the Union as life members. 
For years the want of such a building has been known to all who 
believe that occasions in which many hundred members of the 
University come together for a common purpose are essential to 
college life and college loyalty. Comparisons unfavorable to Harvard 
are often drawn between Harvard and other colleges, whose members. 
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whether in athletics, or in literary exercises, or in religious observ- 
ances, move together as one man. 

Reasons for an apparent want of unity in Harvard University 
are many. A college close to a large city is exposed to the 
influence and to the diversified interests of that city; and though 
many of these interests are of the best, and though one element of 
strength in Harvard is its proximity to Boston, there is no doubt 
that students isolated in a country town, or living in a city of 
moderate size far away from anything that may be called a metropo- 
lis, find their interests centred nearer the university and nearer one 
another. 

Another cause of diversity of interests is the development of the 
elective system. Thirty years ago, all Harvard Freshmen had the 
same studies and usually the same teachers ; and in certain subjects 
half the class would recite together : now a student may go through 
four years without meeting all his classmates. Though this variety 
of interests gives Harvard University a strength of its own, it tends 
to prevent that other kind of strength which springs from united 
action, and that kind of college spirit which common interests 
foster. 

The mere size of th^ University has made it impossible for all 
the students to belong to any one society or club; and the older 
societies and clubs, though their influence has steadily improved, are 
sometimes believed to promote the formation of cliques. At best, 
they cannot be thoroughly democratic. The Harvard Union is a 
club to which every member of the University is welcome on the pay- 
ment of a small admission fee. It has suitable rooms for committees 
and societies, a good restaurant such as has long been needed in 
Cambridge, a reading room, a small but constantly growing library, 
oflSces for athletics and for the college press, and a lai^e main hall 
suitable for mass meetings, impromptu concerts, and gatherings of 
all sorts. Even now, after an existence of a few weeks, it has 
aroused such united enthusiasm as the University has never known ; 
and it cannot fail now and always to promote the best kind of 
democracy. 

L. B. R. BRIGGS, Dean. 



THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 

To THE President of the University: — 

Sm, — As Dean of the Scientific School I submit the following 
report for the academic year 1900-01. 

The following tables of statistics show that the decrease of attend- 
ance which, on the basis of the experience of the other schools of 
this University, was expected to follow the somewhat rapid annual 
addition to the entrance requirements, has not yet come about. 
These additions have already increased the number of required 
points from the total of fifteen in 1898 to a total of twenty-one at 
the last entrance examinations. Yet in the present year the gain in 
registration has exceeded that of any year since 1898. Inspection 
of the tables, however, shows that the increase this year was not due 
to admissions by examination, but (1) to a greater resort to the School 
by persons who had been members of other scientific schools and 
colleges, and (2) to the fact that a larger proportion than heretofore 
of those registered in the previous year returned to the School. Since 
1899, when the plan of adding two points each year to the number 
required for entrance was put in operation, the total registration of 
the School has increased from 410 in 1898-99 to 549 in 1901--O2. 
Thus, while the last stages of the process in 1902 and 1903 may 
lead to some reduction in the number of students enrolled in the 
School, there is reason to believe that the decrease will not be serious. 

special students. 

Nomber of 190(M>1 1901-02 

yean Id attendance. to Not. 2tt. to Not. 21. 

One 68 69 

Two 14 16 

Three 10 6 

Four 6 4 

Five 2 

Totali 82 87 

REGISTRATION BY CLASSES IN L. S. S. CATALOGUE. 

^.„ igO(M)l 1901-02 

^"^' to Not. ». to Not. 21. 

Fonrth-Year 69 76 

Third-Year 65 88 

Second-Year 136 141 

Firit-Year 166 167 

Special! 82 87 

Totali 607 649 
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REGISTRATION FOR ADMISSION EXAMINATIONS. 

Year. Preliminftry. FinaL ToUL 

1900 104 276 879 

1901 68 216 284 

DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS IN FOUR-TEAR PROGRAMMES. 

P«.«^™«,« 1900-01 IMl-OS 

Programme. ^ jj^^ ^ ^ jj^ ^ 

Civil Engineering 62 56 

Mechanical Engineering 64 82 

Electrical Engineering 42 49 

Mining and Metallurgy 42 67 

Architecture 26 29 

Landscape Architecture 11 9 

Chemistiy 21 82 

Geology 6 6 

Biology 10 12 

Anatomy, etc 81 80 

Teachers of Science 22 21 

General Science 170 167 

Totals 507 649 

It having become evident that the steady increase in the entrance 
requirements would make it difficult for the greater number of public 
high schools to prepare pupils for admission, the masters of schools 
which have sent us candidates were invited to a conference held on 
July 12th, 1901. At a like meeting held in February, 1897, there 
was a general agreement of the masters that it would be well to have 
the weight of those examinations for entrance to the Lawrence School, 
as measured in points, brought to the grade required by Harvard 
College. While it was then recognized that this change would be 
likely to debar many youths from the Scientific School, it was felt 
that it would in other ways l)e distinctly advantageous to the public 
high schools and the academies. 

The last conference with the masters of public schools showed that, 
after four years of experience with the gradually increasing require- 
ments of the Lawrence Scientific School, they were still in favor of 
the gradual increase. Some doubt, however, was expressed concern- 
ing the ability of the ordinary high school to prepare candidates to 
pass in a total of twenty-six points as will be required in, and after, 
1903. There can be no question that many rural English High 
Schools, because they lack Chemical and Physical laboratories, as 
well as teachers in those or other branches of science, will find it 
impossible to fit their pupils to pass in enough studies for entrance 
to either Hai-vard College or the Lawrence Scientific School. 
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To meet this diffiealty, the Lawrence Scientific School has for a 
number of years been engaged in an interesting experiment with that 
group of students known as ^' Specials." For some years after the 
School began rapidly to increase in numbers, the greater part of the 
attendance consisted of such persons, entering without previous 
examination. Although the regulations concerning the admission 
of these Special Students were intended to ensure that they had 
received a training sufficient to prepare them to go on with the 
studies they wished to pursue, the result was that many persons 
were admitted who lacked a sound preliminary education. For some 
years the Administrative Board of the School has determined to 
restrict the admission of Special Students to those who fall into 
one or the other of two categories : First, the very limited number, 
mostly persons of considerable maturity, who wish to engage in some 
particular study, such as Analytic Chemistry or Architectural Draw- 
ing, and have no intention of seeking a degree ; second, those who, 
because they come from schools where they could not obtain 
an adequate preparation, are not fitted to present themselves for 
examination in the required number of subjects for admission to 
regular standing. 

Candidates for admission as Special Students who clearly belong 
in the first of the above-named groups are admitted on evidence of 
good character and of training sufficient to enable them to take the 
studies which they wish to pursue. Each of those in the second 
groap is required to pass satisfactory examinations in entrance sub- 
jects aggregating twelve points, including the required entrance 
mathematics. He is, moreover, required to have from the master 
of the school whence he came, or which he has last attended, written 
consent to his request for admission as a Special Student. When a 
student is thus admitted as a Special Student he is expected to make 
good his entrance conditions within two years and to obtain i*egular 
standing. If he is a person of capacity he can do this in part by 
obtaining a satisfactory grade in advanced studies, which directly 
continue those of an elementary sort included in the entrance examin- 
ations, and in part by devoting the greater part of the two summers 
following his admission to elementary work. For such preparation 
the summer courses of instruction offered by the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences may afford much help. 

That this method of accepting the certificates of schoolmasters as 
to the ability and character of their pupils who seek admission as 
Special Students is valuable, is clearly shown by the fact that, not- 
withstanding the burdens they have to carry in their first year in the 
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School, a considerable proportion have found it possible to obtain 
their degrees in not more than five years. The system has the evident 
advantage that it enables the high schools which can teach but few 
subjects, but teach those efficiently, to send their abler pupils to this 
School. 

At the conference of last July it was generally urged by the 
schoolmasters that Civics and Government be added to the optional 
studies in which examinations may now be taken for admission to 
the Lawrence Scientific School, on the ground that the subject is 
important, that it is, on the whole, well taught in the public high 
schools, and that it is in its nature suitable for such use. The 
Administrative Board has recommended such action to the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences. At the same meeting it was proposed that, 
aa systematic instruction in Music was now given in certain schools, 
an entrance examination in Harmony be established. On this propo- 
sition no action has as yet been taken. 

The tables show the changes in the attendance in the several four- 
year programmes of instruction. It will be noted that, while the 
number of those registered in the programme of General Science has 
still further and considerably deci*eased, the attendance on the others 
has become greater. The gain is most notable in Mining and 
Metallurgy, the gain there being due to the better equipment afforded 
by the Simpkins laboratories, which now afford the long-needed means 
of teaching in a practical way the most important piinciples of the 
art of treating ores. The decrease of attendance in the programme 
of General Science is not unexpected, nor is it to the disadvantage 
of the School. It is the natural result of bringing the entrance 
requirements towards the point where the time needed in preparing 
for them is about as great as is demanded for those set by the 
College. The disappearance of this group will relieve the School of 
those students who are seeking a general training which they can 
equally well obtain from the College, and leave to the School the 
task of preparing men for professional employment. 

Although the new buildings provided for the Departments of 
Engineering, Geology, Architecture, and Mining were not entirely 
completed at the beginning of the present academic year, there is 
reason to hope that they will all be ready for use before the end of 
the first term. There remains the crying need of better quarters for 
the Department of Chemistry. If these are not soon provided, the 
lack thereof will be a very serious hindrance to the development of 
the School. Some instruction in Chemistry is required in all its 
programmes. As yet, few students enter with sufficient knowledge 
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of that subject to avoid further study of it. As the Department of 
Chemistry gives preference to those who at the beginning of the year 
are enrolled in the regular classes of the School^ none of this group 
of students have as yet been deprived of their needed opportunities. 
But some students register late, and a considerable number of those 
enrolled as Specials are seeking regular standing. Some of those 
enrolled in the School have been unable to obtain desks in the 
laboratory. 

The discipline of the School remains good. During the year four 
students were put on probation and one was suspended, for handing 
in work not their own. Sixty-five were put on probation for inade- 
quate performance of duty. In twelve instances the probation was 
closed because of persistent neglect or failure to accomplish the 
required work. No instances of drunkenness, gambling, or lewdness 
came to the knowledge of the administrative officers of the School. 

The health of the School has been good, no death having occurred 
during the academic year. This satisfactory condition is in some 
part due to the promptness with which cases of illness are reported 
to the Office and to the eflSciency of the medical visitation. The evil 
of ^^ signing-off " for slight indispositions, such as men in active life 
cannot afford to consider, has been less noticeable than in previous 
years. On the average somewhat over 97% of the men are by their 
own account of themselves fit for duty. 

In considering the position of the School with reference to the 
College and to the Graduate School, it is well to keep in mind the 
extent to which the instruction in these divisions of the work done 
in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences has been mei^ed. At present 
more than half the students enrolled in the several departments 
which were established in the once distinct Lawrence School are 
from the other two divisions. In the existing state of the organiza- 
tion, a large number of students enrolled in Harvard College are 
following substantially the same courses of study as would be re- 
quired of them were they in some of the four-year programmes of 
the Scientific School. Some of these men transfer to the School at 
the end of their third year, with the intention of taking their degree 
in Arts at the end of the fourth year, and that in Science at the end 
of the fifth year of their residence at the University. So far the 
eflPect of this system has been very satisfactory. It enables indus- 
trious students of fair ability to obtain a somewhat extended general 
education and also sufficient technical training to fit them for the 
novitiate in several branches of professional science within five years 
of the time when they enter college. For such men the serious dififl- 
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culty of beginning professional life at a too advanced age, which is 
encountered by those college graduates who resort to the schools 
which fit for Law or Medicine, is effectively solved. Entering col- 
lege at eighteen, a young man who makes a proper choice of his 
studies is thus enabled to graduate in Engineering at twenty-three, 
relatively as well equipped for professional duty as he would be in 
the other professions for which he would not be made ready until he 
was twenty-six years old. 

N. S. SHALER, Deun. 



THE GRADUATE SCHOOL. 

To THE President op the Univbbsity: — 

Snt, — As Dean of the Graduate School I have the honor to 
present my report upon the School for the academic year 1900-01. 

The members of the Administrative Board for the year were 
Professors Toy, Jackson, Davis, Byerly, M. Warren, Strobel, 
von Jagemann, Hart, Kittredge, Miinsterberg, and the Dean of 
the School. The only member who had not been in service during 
the previous year was Professor Strobel. He replaced Professor 
B. O. Peirce, who was absent from the University on leave. 

The Board met nine times in the course of the year, oftener in the 
opening and closing months than in the middle of the year. The 
ordinary routine business of the Board was the admission of students 
to the School and to candidacy for the higher degrees, action on 
programmes of courses offered by students for the degree of Master 
of Arts, and consideration of various petitions and inquiries. 

The topics to be discussed in this report are, first, the membership 
of the School ; second, the degrees for which recommendations were 
made at the close of the year, and the holders of these degrees; 
third, fellowships and scholarships; and, fourth, miscellaneous 
topics. Much information about the membership and character of 
the School may be given in tabular form. As the Tables for the 
most part explain themselves, my remarks upon them will be brief. 

I. Namber and classification of students (resident and non-resident; stu- 
dents doing full or partial work ; fields of study ; length of connection 
with the School; holders of Bachelor's and of the higher degrees) : 
1898-99, 1899-1900, 1900-01. 
II. Resident Students doing full work, and Non-Resident Students : 1886-1901. 

III. Percentage of students in their first and following years : 1896-1901. 

IV. Colleges and Universities represented, with Degrees held : 1900-01. 

y. Colleges and Universities represented by four or more graduates in the 

School: 1896-97, 1897-98, 1898-99, 1899-1900, 1900-01. 
VI. Migration of Graduate Students. 
VII. Birthplacesof Graduate Students: 1894-1901. 
Vin. Residences of Graduate Students: 1899-1901. 
IX. Recommendations for Degrees in 1899, 1900, 1901. 
X. Divisions and Departments in which recommendations for the Higher 

Degrees were made in 1901. 
XI. Age of Graduate Students recommended for the Degrees of Master of 

Arts and Doctor of Philosophy : 1901. 
XII. Age of Doctors of Philosophy created in 1897-1901. 
XIII. Fellowihips and Scholarships: numbers and classification of applicants 
and appointees in 1899-1900, 1900-01, 1901-02. 
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STUDENTS. 

The number of students registered in the School for 1900-01 was 
three hundred and fifty-three, a larger number than in any previous 
year. This number does not include a few men who were in the 
School for a period of less than six weeks at the opening of the year. 
To these three hundred and fifty-three persons who were actually 
members of the School might be added twenty-three members of the 
Class of 1901 in Har\'ard College who, in their Senior year, were 
pursuing studies that had been approved for the degree of Master 
of Arts. 

Table I. — Number and Classification of Students. 

1898-W. 189»-1000. 1000-01. 
I. Resident Students doing full work in the 

Scliool for the whole academic year . . . 218 227 226 
Resident Students not doing full work or not 
working for the whole year as resident stu- 
dents 103 99 113 

321 — 326 889 

Non-Hesident Students holding fellowships . 12 13 14 

Non-Resident Students not holding fellowships 3 2 

— 16 — 16 — 14 
II. Students whose studies lay chiefly in "* 

1. Semitic Languages and History 3 1 

2. Ancient Languages (Classics and Sanskrit) 47 66 47 

3. Modern Languages (including Coraparatiye 

Literature) 80 83 76 

4. History and Political Science 64 64 63 

5. Philosophy (including Education) .... 62 48 66 

6. Fine Arts (including Architecture) ... 4 4 4 

7. Music 1 1 1 

8. Mathematics 19 12 20 

9. Engineering 4 6 

10. Physics 16 10 14 

11. Chemistry 19 17 19 

12. Biology 26 21 21 

13. Geology 9 10 14 

14. American Archaeology and Ethnology . . 1 3 3 
Unclassed Students 7 19 10 

— 336 _ 341 — 863 

III. First-year Students 186 181 189 

Second-year Students 72 85 83 

Third-year Students 44 38 62 

Fourth-year Students 20 24 14 

Students in a fifth or later year 14 13 16 

— 836 — 341 — 368 

* For detailed statlttics as to the number of Graduate Students enrolled in the yariooi courMi 
of instruction offered by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, see the Report of the Dean, pp. fift-7T. 
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lY. A.B.*8 and S.B.'s of Harvard UniyerBity and 

of no other institution 118 101 101 

A.B.*8 and S.B.'s (and holders of similar 

degrees) of other institutions and also of 

Harrard Uniyersity 34 83 33 

Students not holding the Harvard degree of 

A.B. orS.B 184 207 219 

836 841 353 

Students holding the Harvard degree of A.M., 

S.M., Ph.D., or S.D 102 108 100 

Students holding the Harvard degree of A.B . or 

S.B.,butnotof A.M., S.M., Ph.D., or S.D. 97 84 88 

Students holding no Harvard degree in Arts, 

Pliilosophy, or Science 187 149 156 

386 341 353 

Admission to the Graduate School is ordinarily granted to holders 
of the Bachelor's degree of good colleges and to a few other persons 
of maturity. Recent graduates of colleges where the course of study 
would not secure admission to the Senior Class of Harvard College, 
with or without conditions, and men from unknown colleges are com- 
monly not admitted to the Graduate School, but ai*e expected to seek 
admission as Undergraduates or as Special Students in Harvard 
College ; if their record here justifies it, they are sometimes trans- 
ferred to the School after the Mid-Year examination period. The 
Administrative Board accepts in all such cases the ruling of the 
Faculty's Committee on Admission from other Colleges. Although 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts is open to students in the Graduate 
School, it is the policy of the Board to advise recent graduates of 
other colleges who seek this degree to secure admission to the Senior 
Class. The colleges and universities that were represented in the 
School in 1900-01 are named in Tables IV-VI. 

The foregoing Table (Table I) exhibits the usual classification of 
the students of the School and is given for convenience of compari- 
son for the three successive academic years, 1898-99, 1899-1900, 
1900-01. 

Of the Resident Students three hundred and five were in attend- 
ance throughout the whole year. Of this number two hundred and 
twenty-six, including all holders of fellowships and scholarships, 
were engaged in what is defined as a complete year of work (four 
courses of advanced grade or their equivalent) or were doing a larger 
amount of work. Seventy-six of the number in residence through- 
out the year were doing partial work, which ranged from a course to 
three courses. Of the remaining thirty-seven Resident Students, 
twenty- three entered after November 1, 1900, and fourteen withdrew 
before the close of the year. 
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The subjoined Table (II) gives the statistics since 1886-87, when 
such statistics were first recorded, of Resident Students doing full or 
partial work, and of Non-Resident Students. 

A Graduate School of Arts and Sciences differs essentially from a 
college, a technical, or a professional school, in that while in the 
latter a fixed amount of work is necessarily prescribed for each stu- 
dent and each student is expected to complete a well defined course 
which is to prepare him for his place or career among men, in the 
Graduate School no such requirement is imposed, except for candi- 
dates for d^rees. In the Graduate School branches of learning and 
science are explored with a view less to professional expertness and 
attainment than to the enlargement and advancement of learning 
and science in and through the student. Consequently there will 
be many different types of men in a Graduate School, men of different 
aims and schemes of work, men who are able to devote their entire 
time and men who can give but a portion of it to their studies. 
Although it is through the former class that the School does its most 
effective work, the latter class is equally important and significant. 
It is therefore of interest to take special note of the minority — about 
one- fourth — of Resident Students who in 1900-01 were registered 
for less than full work. Of the seventy-six who in 1900-01 were 
doing partial work throughout the year, seventeen were teachers at 
this University either as assistants or as instructors; twenty were 
teachers in actual service in neighboring colleges or schools ; four 
were clergymen in charge of congregations ; three were students in a 
neighboring institution, and of the remaining twenty-two a good 
proportion were men who had nearly completed the requirements 
for one of the higher degrees and found it necessary to register only 
for a small amount of instruction. The value of the opportunities 
afforded by the Graduate School to students of all these classes 
should be more fully appreciated by the community. Many of the 
teachers referred to above were enrolled in the courses on Education 
and Teaching. There is no good reason why a much larger number 
of teachers in the colleges and schools of eastern Massachusetts 
might not avail themselves of the opportunities for advanced work 
that are offered by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 

The class of Non-Resident Students included all holders of 
travelling fellowships and other fellowships held by students away 
from Cambridge, and in 1900-01 no other persons. In no year 
since the establishment of the Graduate Department in 1872 has 
the number of Non-Resident Students exceeded nineteen. And no 
degree is conferred by this University upon such students for work 
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done exclusively in absence. Such work if used for a degree must 
be supplementary to that done during at least one year of previous 
residence. In fact, the privilege of Non-Resident membership is 
open only to men who have already resided at the University for 
a satisfactory period. 

The second division of Table I indicates in general the several 
fields of learning and science in which the work of the students 
chiefly lay. Classification here is difl9cult| since in the case of 
many students the work of each lies in more than one department, a 
fact that cannot be noted in this Table. Detailed information aboat 
the choice of studies of Graduate Students in the several departments 
may be obtained from the statistics which are given in the Report of 
the Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. The steady and 
almost uniform attraction that several of the great departments of 
learning exercise upon advanced students is apparent from the Table. 
In 1900-01 the subjects, arranged according to the number of 
students that pursued them, were: — 

Modem Langnagei , Chemistry, 

Philosophy (including Education), Physics, 

History and Political Science, Engineering, 

Ancient Languages, Fine Arts (including Architecture), 

Natural History (Biology and Geology), American Archaeology and Ethnology, 

Mathematics, Music. 

• 

The large proportion of men who were students of the languages, 
modem and ancient (36%), and of the historical and philosophical 
sciences (37%), as against the students of the mathematical, physi- 
cal and natural sciences (27%), is at least noteworthy. The recent 
great growth of the School has been divided with remarkable uneven- 
ness between the languages and the historical and philosophical 
sciences on the one hand, and the mathematical, physical, and 
natural sciences on the other. In this the experience of this School 
has been dififerent from that of most other Graduate institutions of 
learning.^ 

An inspection of the next division of the Table (and of Table III, 
below) shows that the proportion of students who were in the School 
for a second year has been slightly reduced, while that of students 
remaining for the third year has increased. As in the past, some- 
what more than one-half of the members of the School have been in 
it but one year. Somewhat more than half of these received the 

' A tahle of statistics for this University is given in the Harvard Oraduaies* 
Magazine^ December, 1900, p. 236. 
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degree of Master of Arts at the close of the year. About one-fourth 
have been in the School for two years only, while nearly the same 
number have been in it for three or more years. It must be remem- 
bered that for many of the First-year Students — those who have 
pursued graduate study elsewhere — their first year at this University 
is really often a second or a third year of graduate study. Table III 



Table III. — Percentages of Students in their first and 

FOLLOWING years: 1896-1901. 





1896-97. 


1897-98. 


1898-99. 


1899-1900. 


1900-01. 


Fint-year Students 

Second-year Students .... 

Third-year Students 

Fourth-year Students and Stu- 
dents of longer residence . . 


Per cent. 
51 
28 
16 

10 


Per cent. 
51 
25 
15 

9 


Per cent. 
55 
21 
13 

11 


Per cent. 
58 
25 
11 

11 


Percent. 
54 
28 
15 

8 



shows that for the last five years the proportion of Second-year, 
Third-year, and Fourth-year Students has been remarkably uniform, 
while that of First-year Students has only slightly increased. It is 
clear that men who resort to the Graduate School for only one year 
of work are likely to continue to be the majority of its students, and 
it is desirable that steps should be taken to make as effective as pos- 
sible this single yeai* at the University. 

The members of the Graduate School are for the most part a com- 
pany of rather mature young men, who have devoted a considerable 
time, since receiving their first degree, to intellectual work either as 
teachers or as Graduate Students here or elsewhere. For of the 
First-year Students in 1900-01, less than thirty percent, had entered 
the School immediately on receiving their first degree (54) ; about 
twelve per cent, had received this degree in 1899 (23) ; about eleven 
per cent, in 1898 (22) ; about ten per cent, in 1897 (20), while the 
remainder — about thirty-seven per cent. (70) — had received this 
degree in 1896 or earlier, four or more years before they entered the 
School. With hardly an exception the seventy per cent, who had 
been one or more years out of college before coming to the School 
had been carrying on graduate studies at other colleges or universi- 
ties or had been engaged in teaching, or both. The Graduate School 
as yet appears to make no strong appeal to very young men, in the 
Senior classes either of Harvard College or of other colleges. 
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The fourth division of Table I shows in general the extent to which 
the School draws its members from Harvard University, as con- 
trasted with other institutions (for detailed information on this point 
Tables IV, V, and VI should be consulted). About fifty-six per 
cent, of the students of the School held a degree from Harvard 
University. About sixty-two per cent, of the members of the School 
did not hold the first Harvard degree in Arts or Science. The 
increase in the membership of the School has been of late years dae 
almost entirely to persons who hold no Harvard degree. 





1800-97. 


1807-08. 


180fr-00. 


1800-1000. 


1900-01. 


Percentage of StudenUi hold- 
ing no Harraid degree . . 

Percentage of Students hold- 
ing no Harrard first degree 
in Arts 


40 
52 


40 
55 


41 
55 


44 

61 


44 
62 





Tables IV-VIII supplement each other and show in detail the 
extent to which the different higher institutions and different parts 
of the country are represented in the Graduate School. In Table IV 
are given the various colleges and universities and the professional 
and technical schools whose graduates were members of the School 
in 1900-01, together with the degrees these men held and the num- 
ber of different men from each institution. 

These Tables show that Harvard University continues to draw its 
Graduate Students from the whole country, and, to a slight extent, 
from foreign countries, a larger number of institutions being repre- 
sented in the School than in any previous year. 

The most common degree held by members of the School was that 
of Bachelor of Arts ; next, that of Master of Arts. Of the three 
hundred and eighty-four Bachelor degrees in the School, three hun- 
dred and four were Bachelor of Arts and forty-two Bachelor of 
Science. As compared with previous years the proportion of Bache- 
lors of Science as against Bachelors of Arts is slightly, though only 
slightly, increasing. There were one hundred and seventy-seven 
Masters of Arts, fifteen Masters of Science, and twenty Doctors of 
Philosophy in the School in 1900-01, as against one hundred and 
sixty-seven Masters of Arts, thirteen Masters of Science, and eight 
Doctors of Philosophy in 1899-1900. The increasing popularity of 
the degree of Master of Science deserves note. 

The number of colleges that send each year a considerable group 
of students to the Graduate School is remarkably constant (Table V). 
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* 

Leaving Harvard graduates out of consideration, it appears that in 
1896-97 there were fourteen colleges represented in the School by 
four or more graduates ; in 1897-98 there were eighteen ; in 1898-99, 
fifteen; in 1899-1900, twenty-four; and in 1900-01, twenty-three. 

The colleges and universities that have been steadiest in the supply 
of Graduate Students for the past four years, each sending from four 
to eleven students every year, are : Amherst, Brown, California, 
Kansas, Northwestern, Toronto, and Yale. 

Five members of the Graduate School were holders of fellowships 
or scholarships which had been offered by other institutions or 
organizations : namely, scholarships of the Hai*vard Clubs of Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, and St. Louis, awarded to competent graduates 
of local colleges who entered the Graduate School ; travelling fellow- 
ships from Dalhousie University (the Exhibition Science Scholarship) 
and from the University of Pennsylvania (the Hector Tyndale 
Fellowship) . 

A large number of the Resident Students in the Graduate School 
had pursued graduate studies at other American colleges and uni- 
versities and at foreign universities. For such work in a number of 
cases they held degrees. Many of these men became or are to 
become candidates for the Doctor's degree at this University, and 
Graduate studies pursued at another university are accepted, if 
properly attested and otherwise satisfactory to the respective Divi- 
sions of the Faculty, in partial fulfilment of the requirement of at 
least two years of Graduate study for the degree, one of these years 
being, according to the statute, spent in residence at this University. 

In 1899-1900 one hundred and eight of the members of the School, 
or nearly one-third, had carried on Graduate studies elsewhere. In 
1900-01 one hundred and thirty-nine, or about two-fiflhs of the 
members of the School, had alrfeady been Graduate Students 
elsewhere, and of these, fifty-eight had received degrees for these 
studies (A.M., S.M., or Ph.D.). One hundred and sixty- fonr had 
pursued similar studies at this University, for one or more years. 

The colleges and universities at which thi-ee or more men in the 
Graduate School in 1900-01 had previously pursued Graduate studies 
are given in Table VI. 
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Table VI. — Migration of Graduate Students. 

Harvard, 164, Boston University, 3, 
Chicane, 19 (including 8 summer students), Clark, 8, 

California, 6, Dalhousie, 3, 

Columbia, 5, Michigan, 3, 

Pennsylvania, 5, Munich, 3, 

Brown, 4, Nebraska, 3, 

Illinois, University of, 4, Oberlin, 8, 

Johns Hopkins, 4, Wisconsin, 3, 

l^ipsic, 4, Yale, 3. 

Besides them;, other colleges and universities where one or two members of the School 
had pursued Graduate studies are : Acadia, American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
American School of Classical Studies in Rome, Bowdoin, Columbian, ComeU, Denisou, Dick* 
inson, Illinois College, Kansas, Miami, Minnesota, Mississippi, New Mexico, New Toik, 
Northweitera, Ohio State, Ohio, Ohio Wesleyan, Princeton, Toronto, Trinity (N. C.)> Tufts, 
Virginia, Wesleyan (Conn.), Western Reserre, West Virginia, and Williams; and the following 
foreign universities : Berlin, Freiburg in Baden, Heidelberg, Jena, Paris, TUbingen, Vienna, and 
Zurich. To these should be added the theological seminaries at Allegheny (Reformed Presby- 
terian), Andover, Boston University, Cambridge (Episcopal), Hartford, and Rochester. 

The fields of study of these migrating students were — for subjects 
in which there were seven or more — as follows : — 

Philosophy, 26, Modem Languages (not including 
Classics, 23, English), 8, 

History and Political Science, 21, Geology, 8, 

English Language and Literature, 13, Chemistry, 8, 

Natural History (Botany, Biology, Physics, 8, 

etc.), 9, Mathematics, 7. 

A group of Graduate Students that might be classified with that 
of the migrants is that of teachers who are in the School upon leave 
of absence from their respective colleges or schools, and who expect to 
return to the positions they have left. They are men who for the 
most part have been successful, and in some cases have attained 
distinction, in their profession, and they come to the University for 
a year or two of advanced study in their special departments, the 
better to fit themselves for their chosen work. In 1900-^1 twenty- 
three colleges were represented in the School by as many men, 
members of their Faculties on leave of absence ; and five prepara- 
tory schools or other institutions of the same grade were similarly 
represented. 

This enumeration does not include the large number of men in the 
School doing partial work who are actively engaged each in the pur- 
Buit of his profession in or near Boston, chiefly teachers in prepara- 
tory schools and colleges, and a few clergymen (see above, page 
117). In the same category with these might be included a con- 
siderable number of the men who, being members of the Graduate 
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School, serve the University as instructors, teaching fellows, and 
assistants. In 190(M)1 there were forty-seven such. 

Table VII. — Birthplaces op Graduate Students: 1894-1901. 



! I 



i 



Students bom in the New England 

States 

Students bom in other Northern 

States east of the Mississippi 

River 

Students bom in Southern States 

east of the Mississippi River . . 
Students bom in States west of the 

Mississippi River 

Students bom in the Dominion of 

Canada 

Students born in other foreign 

countries 

Total number of students . . 

Percentage of students born in New 
England 

Percentage of students born else- 
where 



109 

97 
20 
17 
16 
13 



272 

40 
60 



131 



86 



19 



25 



16 



23 



299 

44 

56 



141 



86 



13 



26 



17 



24 



121 



89 



19 



26 



18 



20 



306 

46 
54 



293 



41 



59 



143 



106 



15 



80 



25 



17 



336 



43 



57 



122 



119 



17 



34 



23 



26 



341 



86 



64 



127 



136 



16 



80 



21 



28 



858 



86 



64 



Table VIII. — Residences of Graduate Students: 1899-1901. 



189»-1900. 100(M)1. 

New England States 154 167 

Northern States east of the Mississippi River 94 99 

Southern States east of the Mississippi River 22 16 

States west of the Mississippi River 45 46 

Canada 19 18 

Foreign countries 7 7 

341 353 

These Tables (VII, VIII) show that nearly two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of the School in 1900-01 were born out of New England, and 
that the proportion of such men is on the increase. On the other 
hand nearly one-half of the students claim residence in New England. 
A comparison of these two Tables shows accordingly that a consider- 
able number of persons npt of New England birth have immigrated 
into it. 
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DEGREES. 

One hundred and sixty-two persons were recommended* for the 
igher degrees at Commencement, 1901. 

The details are found in the following Table (IX), which gives in 
le first and second parts the number of students in the Graduate 
chool recommended by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences for any 
egree, and the number of other students recommended for the 
egree of Master of Arts, Master of Science, and Doctor of Phil- 
iophy in the three years 1899, 1900, 1901. In the third part of 
le Table all persons recommended for the higher degrees (A.M., 
.M., Ph.D., and S.D.) are classified with reference to their previous 
raduation as Bachelors of Arts or of Science. 

Table IX. — Recommendations for Degrees in 1899-1901. 



I. Graduate students recommended for A.B. . 
Graduate students recommended for A.M. . 
Graduate students recommended for S.M. . 
Graduate students recommended for Ph.D. 
Graduate students recommended for S.D. . 



I. College Seniors recommended for A.M. . . 

College Seniors of a preceding year, recom- 
mended for A.M. on work done in Senior year 

College Seniors of a preceding year, recom- 
mended for S.M. on work done in Senior year 

Professional students reconunended for A.M. 
on special courses of study 

Professional students recommended for Ph.D. 
on special courses of study 

Total of the above list 

Deduct Graduate students recommended 
for A.B 

Total number recommended for A.M., S.M., 
Ph.D., and S.D 

!I. Harrard Bachelors of Arts or Science, not 
previously graduated elsewhere 

Harvard Bachelors of Arts or Science, pre- 
viously graduated elsewhere 

Students not Harvard Bachelors of Arts or 
Science 



law. 


IMO. 




1001. 


8 


10 




18 


97 


106 




92 


6 


1 




9 


21 


35 




29 


1 133 


1 


163 


148 


2 







1 


16 


19 




23 





1 







8 


7 




8 


2 28 





27 


82 


161 




180 


176 


8 




10 


18 



153 



170 



162 



65 


62 


59 


20 


22 


20 


68 153 


86 170 


83 162 



* The number of persons recommended each year, and that of the men who 
•tomlly receive the degree, as published in the Annual Catalogue, do not always 
(ree. Usually a few of the candidates recommended do not receive the degree 
i once. The degree is in these cases ordinarily conferred in a later year, 
as of " the year in which the recommendation was made. 
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Two remarks may be made upon this Table. The number of 
college Seniors who receive the degree of Master of Arts for work 
done in their Senior year in excess of the requirement for the 
Bachelor's degree is rapidly increasing. (In 1897 there were six ; 
in 1898, nine; in 1899, sixteen; in 1900, nineteen; in 1901, twenty- 
three.) These men have in reality usually completed the course of 
study for the Bachelor's degree in three years, but they prefer to 
receive this degree not at the close of the third year, but at that of 
the fourth year with their college class. The Master's degree is con- 
feri*ed without further residence and study at the end of the fifth 
yeai', and is thus known as a " postponed A.M." In my opinion 
these men should be catalogued in such a way as to indicate their 
peculiar relation both to the Bachelor's degree and to the Master's 
degree. 

Attention also should be called to the gradual increase in the pro- 
portion of non-Harvard men (that is, men who do not hold the 
Harvard Bachelor's degree) that are promoted to the higher d^rees. 
In 1901 over 51% of the men recommended for higher degrees held 
no first degree from Hai-vard; in 1900 about 50% ; in 1899 the 
proportion was 44%. 

The next Table (X) indicates the departments or fields of study 
in which lay the chief work of the candidates for the degrees of 
Master of Arts, Master of Science, Doctor of Philosophy, and Doctor 
of Science. 

Table X. — Divisions and Departments in which recommenda- 
tions FOR THE Higher Degrees were made in 1901. 



Division. Dbpabtmsnt. a.m. 8.m. ph.d. 8.d. 
I. Semitic LanguageH and History 



"\ 



• • . . . • 



. . 



II. Ancient Languages : 

Indo-Iranian Languages 

The Classics (Greek, Latin) ... 13 . . 5 

Total in Ancient Languages . . — 13 — .. — 6 

III. Modem Languages : 

English 14 . . 1 

Germanic Languages and Literatures 5 . . 1 
French, and other Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatures .... 6 . . 1 

In more than one Department 3 

Total in Modem Languages . — 28 — . . — 3 

IV. History' and Political Science: 

History and Govemment 24 . . 2 

Political Reonomy 9 2 

ToUl in Hist, and Political Sci. — 38 — .. — 4 



t • 



• • 



• m 



• • 



• • 
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A.M. 

18 



DimioH. 
V. Philosophy . . . 

[Educstioii d] 

VI. Fine Arte 

VII. Music 

VIII. Mathematics 1 

IX. Engineering I 

X. Physics 2 

XI. Chemistry 4 

XII. Biology: 

Botany 1 

Zoology 3 

Total in Biology — 4 

XIII. Geology: 

Geology and Geography 4 

Biineralogy and Petrography 

Mining and Metallurgy 

Total in Geology — 4 

XIV. American Archaeology and Ethnology . . 1 
In more than one Dirision 7 

Professional Students : 

Dirinity School 5 

Law School 2 

Medical School _1 

Total 124 



BJf. PB.D. BJ>. 

6 



1 
1 



2 

3 
2 



2S • • 

1 8 

_ 3 — 3 — . . 



2 



2 



1 
1 



— 4 — 2 — 



9 



29 



The degree of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred upon the twentj- 
nine persons named below. With each name are given the special 
field in which the degree was taken, the candidate's academic history, 
the subject of his thesis, and his present occupation. 



Philology. 

WiixiAM Wilson Bakeb. 
Clansical Philology. —AJb. tumma cum laude 

18M, A.M. 1W9. — Res. Gr. Stad., 18W-1001. 
Thc«is: *'Qaid de scriptU rate luioramqne 

iadicarent Comici Gnteci.'* 
Instructor ui Latin in this Unirersity. 

John Taogart Clark. 

Romance Philology.— A.B.mayna ettm laude 
1898, A.M. 1890. — Bes. Gr. Stad., 1898-1901. 

Thesin : "An Examination of the Derelop- 
ment of Medial Consonants in Italian, with 
Special Reference to the Question of Ac- 
cent Influenre.** 

Now studjing Romance Philology in Paris, 
as Rogers FeUow. 

Charles Nelson Cole. 
Classical Philology.— a.b. (lUinoia We§l^van 

Univ.) 1894, A.M. (Univ. of IlHmoit) 1897, 

A.M. {Harvard Univ.) 1896. — Res. Gr. 

Stod.. 1807-09. 
Thesis : ** De VergUio CatuUi Imitatore.** 
Lutmctor In Lmi, Cornell Uniyertity, 

Ithaca. N.Y. 



Homer James Edmiston. 
Classical Philology. — a.b. (Univ. of Ne- 

braeka) 1892, a.m. {Harrard UnivA 1899. 

— Res. Gr. Stud., 1898-1901. 
Thesis : ** Aristotelis Poeticam qnibus niodis 

scripiores aetate inferiores prare interpre. 

tati sint quaeritnr." 
Associate in Latin, Bryn Mawr College, 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

KoBERT Huntington Fletcher. 
English Philology.— A.B. {DartmmOh OolL. 

N,H,) 1890, A.M. {Harvard Univ.) 1898.— 

Res. Gr. Stud., 1897-98, 1899-1901. 
Thesis: "The Arthurian Material in the 

Chronicles of Great Britain.*' 
Now studying English Philology in Europe, 

as John Thornton Kirkland Fellow. 

Carl Newell Jackson. 
Classical Philology.— a.b. magna cum laude 

1898, A.M. 1890. — Res. Gr. Stud., 1898-1901. 
Thesis : ** Quas Partes Equi habebant in Re- 

ligionibns Graecomm? " 
Now studying Classical Philology in Berlin, 

as Rogers FeUow. 
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Henbt Washdioton Prbscott. 
ClM«ic«l Philolofcy.— A.B. 9umma cum lawU 

1896, A.M. 1896. — Bet. Gr. Stod., 1805-06. 
Thcgia : ** De Daphnide Commentatio.** 
Ingoractor in Laon, UniTeraity of CalifornU, 

Berkeley, Cal. 

John Christian Ransmeier. 
Germanic Philology. — ph.b. (^orthtoesiem 

Univ.t ni.) 18H AJC. {Hartard Unit.) 

1808. — Res. Gr. Stud., 1897-1001. 
Thetis : "The Element of Rerolt in the 

Thought of Johann Chriatoph Friedrich 

H51derlin.'* 
Instructor in German, Williams College, 

Williamstown, Mass. 

Philooophy. 

Milton Eugene Blanciiard. 
Logic and Metaphysics. — litt.b. (Unit, of 

California) 1887, a.b. {ibid,) 1808, a.m. 

{Harvard Unit.) 1900. — Ben. Gr. Stud., 

1800-1901. 
Thesis: "The Negatire Principle in Logic, 

Mathematics, and Ethics.** 
Principal of the Ilancoclc Grammar School, 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Lewis Clinton Carson. 

Metaphysics and Bpistemolonr.— A.B.(irfU9. 
of Michigan) 1802, A.B. {Harvard Univ.) 
1803, A.M. ( Unit), of Michigan) 1800, a Jf . 
{Harvard Univ.) 1000. — Res. Gr. Stud., 
1808-1001. 

Thesis: *' The Object of Knowledge : A Dis- 
sertation in Philosophical Transcendence.*' 

Assistant in Philosopny iu this Uniycrsity. 

Thomas Harvey Haines. 

Psychology. — a.B. {Hartrford Ooll.^ Pa.) 
1896, A.M. {ibid.) 1897, A.M. {Harvard 
Unir.) 1898. — Kes. Gr. Stud., 1807-1901. 

Thesis : " The Temporal Relations of Mental 
Processes : An £2zperimental Study of Ob- 
jective auil Subjective Simultaneity." 

Assistant Professor of Psychology, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, O. 

Edwin Bissell Holt. 
Psychology. — a.b. magna cum laude 1806, 

A.M. {(hlumbia Unir., A'. 1'.) 1000. — Res. 

Gr. Stud^ 1897-98, 1900-01. 
Thesis : " The Motor Element in Vision.'* 
Instructor in Psychology iu this University. 

Raymond Herbert Stetson. 
Psychology.— PH.B. (06<r/in CoU.t O.) 1808, 

A.M. {ibid.) 1806. — Res. Gr. Stud., 1809- 

1001. 
Thesis : " Rhythm and Rhyme." 
Instructor in Philosophy, Tabor College, 

Tabor, la. 

History. 

Jonas Viles. 

Constitutional History of England from 1660 
to 1660. — A.B. magva cum laude 1806, 
A.M. 1897. — Res. iir. Stud., 1898-1901. 

Thesis : " The Privy Council of Elizabeth : 
A Partial Study of some of its Administra- 
tive Functions." 

Engaged iu study and research in England. 

Arthur Herbert Wilde. 
France in the Merovingian Period. — a.b. 

{Botton Unit.) 1887, b.t.b. {ibid.) 1891, 

A.M. {Harvard Unir.) 1899. — Res. Gr. 

Stud., 1891 and 1808-1000. 
Thesis : " Tlie Administration of the Schools 

of Gaul from the Fourth Century to the 

Reforms of Charlemagne." 
Assistant Professor of History, Northwestern 

University, Evanston, 111. 



PoUtical Science. 

Don Carlos Barrktt. 

Money.— PH.B. {Eariham ChlL, /iul.)1880, 
A.M. (ibid.) IMS, A.M. (Harvard Univ.) 
1806. — Res. Gr. Stud., 1806-«7. 

Thesis : " The Origin and Supposed Neces- 
sity of the United States Notes." 

Associate Professor of Political Sdence, 
Averford College, Haverford, Fa. 

Herbert Camp Marshall. 
Economic History of the United States 

A.B. (Ohio Wtalevan Unir.) 1801, a.b. 

(Harvard Univ.) 1804, A.M. (iMtf.) 1896.— 

Res. Gr. Stud., 1804-08. 
Thesis : " The Currency and the Movement 

of Prices in the United States from 1860 to 

1880." 
Third-year Law Student in this Univenity. 

Mathenuitice. 

Charles William McGowan Black. 
Analysis — A.B. {DidUnmm Ooll., Pa.) 1880, 

A.M. {ibid.) 1802, A.M. (Harvard Univ.) 

1800. — Res. Gr. Stud.. 1808-1001. 
Thesis : " The Parametric Representation of 

the Neighborhood of a Singular Pbint of 

aa Anafytic Surfkce." 
Instructor in Mathematics, UniTersity of 

Oregon. 

Charles Nelson Haskins. 
Lie's Theory of Continuoas Groops. — t.B. 

(Ma99. iMtiiute of Technology) 1807, bji. 

{Harvard Univ.) 1800, A.M. (iMd.) 1900. 

— Res. Gr. Stud., 1808-1001. 
Thesis : ** On the Invariants of Quadratic 

Differential Forms." 
Now studying Mathematics at G^ttingen, as 

Harris Fellow. 

Physics. 

Charles Hamilton Ayres, Jr. 

Electricity. — a.b. magna cum laude 1896, 
A.M. 1800.— Res. Gr. Stud., 1808-1001. 

Thesis : '* Measurement of the Internal Re- 
sistance of Galvanic Cells." 

Instructor in Physics in this University. 

George Ashley Campbell. 

Electricity. — b.b. {Mae: Inetitute of Tech- 
nology) 1801. A.B. (Harvard Univ.) 180S, 
A.M. {ibid.) 180S.— Res. Gr. Stud., 1801-08. 

Thesis: "On Loaded Lines in Telephonic 
Transmission." 

Electrical Engineer with the American Bell 
Telephone Co., Boston, Mass. 

Clarence Augustus Chant. 
Electro-Optics. — A.B. {Univ. of Toronto, 

Out.) 1800, A.M. {ibid.) 1000. — Res. Gr. 

Stud., 1900-01. 
Tlicnis: "The Skiu-effect in Electric Os- 

cillators : with a Method of Determining 

Wavp-leueths." 
Lecturer in Physios, University of Toronto. 

Chemistry. 

George William Heimrod. 
Physical Chemii*try.— a.b. 9umma cum laude 

1808, A.M. 1800.— Res. Gr. Stud., 1806-1001. 
Thesis : " The Silver Voltameter.^' 
Now studying Chemistry in Europe, as 

Parker Fellow. 
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Benjamin Shores Mekigold. 
Inorganic Chemistry. — a.b. 1896, a.m. 1807. 

— Res. Gr. Stud., 1896-1900. 
Thesis : ** A Ueyision of the Atomic Weight 

of Unmium." 
Instmctor in Chemistiy, Worcester Poly- 

technic Institute, Worcester, Mass. 

Biology. 

Maurice Alphbus Bigblow. 
Zoology.— B.B. (Ohio WttUyan Univ.) 1894, 

8.M. {NorthwtBtem Univ., Ill,) 1896.— 

Bes. Gr. Stud., 1898-99. 
Thesis : ** The Early Development of Lepas : 

A StndT of Cell-Lineage and Oerm- 

Laycra." 
Instructor in Biology, Teachers* College, 

Columbia UniTersity, New York. 

Robert William Hall. 
Zotflogy. — PH.B (Yale Univ.t Oonn.) 1896, 

A.B. eum laude (Harvard Univ.) 1897, 

A.M. (ititL) 1808.— Bes. Gr. Stud., 1895-99. 
Thesis: "Tne Development of the Meso- 

nephroe and the Mlillerian Ducts in Am- 

phibia." 
Instmctor in Biology, Sheffield Scientific 

School of Tale University. 



Reuben Myron Strong. 
Zoology. — A.B. (Obertin OolL, O.) 1897, 

A.X. (Harvard Univ.) 1899. —Bes. Gr. 

Stud., 1896-1901. 
Thesis : ** The Development of Color in the 

Definitive Feather.*^ 
Teacher of Biology, Morgan Park Academy, 

Geology. 

Ernest Howe. 
Petrographical Geology.— a.b. ( Yale Univ., 

Oonn.) 1808, a.m. (Harvard Univ.) 1899.— 

Bes. Gr. Stud., 1896-1901. 
Thesis : *' The Pre-Cambrian Intrusive Bocks 

of the Animas Canyon. Colorado." 
Assistant Geologist in the U.S. Geological 

Survey. 

Alfred William Gunning Wilson. 
Physical Geology. — A.B. ( Univ. of Toronto, 

Ont.) 1806, A.M. (Harvard Univ.) 1890. — 

Bes. Gr. Stud., 1898-1001. 
Thesis : •• Physical Geology of Central On- 

Urio." 
BecenUy Assistant in the Geological Survey 

of Canada; now continuing his geological 

studies in JSurope. 



Of these twenty-nine Doctors of Philosophy, twenty-one — or two- 
thirds of the whole number — are now engaged each in the pursuit of 
his profession. Except two — one an assistant in a scientific estab- 
lishment of the United States Government, one engaged in business 
as an electrical engineer — all of the twenty-one are teachers either 
in colleges or universities (three are professors, fourteen are instruc- 
tors or assistants), or in secondary institutions (two). Of these 
teachers only four are in the service of this University, as against 
twelve in the pi'eceding year. All of the remaining eight Doctors of 
Philosophy are continuing their studies, one in a professional school 
of this University, and the remainder in Europe. Five of the latter 
are travelling fellows. 

As the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at this University is based 
on the Harvard degree of Bachelor of Arts, or its equivalent, all the 
men recommended for the degree of Ph.D. held a degi-ee in Arts, 
save one : he, though holding the degrees of Bachelor and Master 
of Science, had satisfied the requirements for the Harvard A.B. 
Twenty-six of the twenty- nine held Harvard degrees : one A.B. 
only, twelve A.B. and A.M., and thii-teen A.M. only. All the 
candidates were Bachelors of Arts except six ; four of these were 
Harvard A.M's. ; one was an A.M. elsewhere, and the sixth was 
Bachelor and Master of Science of other universities. 

In the case of twelve candidates, six or more years had elapsed 
since the candidate had received the Harvard A.B. or had been 
admitted to equivalent standing. Of the remaining seventeen, five 
were Harvard A.B.'s (or its equivalent) of five years' standing, four 
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of four years' standing, and eight of tbree years' standing, and none 
of a shorter period. 

The period of resident study varied between one year (two can- 
didates), and four years (four candidates); seven candidates had 
spent two years and sixteen had spent three years in residence. The 
two candidates who bad been in residence but one year had each 
pursued Graduate studies for one or more years at other colleges or 
universities (Columbia, Torouto, Northwestern), and nearly all of the 
candidates whose residence was for two years only had had similar 
studies elsewhere. The departments in which the degree was con- 
ferred after but a single year of resident study were — each with 
one candidate — Biology and Physics. The depaitments in which 
the degree was conferred after but two years of i-esident study were 
Classics (one). History (one), Philosophy (three), Physics and 
Political Science (one each). The departments where three years 
were found necessary by some candidates were History, Biology, and 
Chemistry (one each), Classics (four), English (two), Geology 
(two), Germanic Philology (one). Mathematics and Philosophy 
(two each). The four remaining candidates, who had each devoted 
four years to preparation for the de;^ree, were in the departments of 
Biology, Chemistry, Philosophy, and Political Science, respectively. 

The average period of resident study for the Doctor's degree is 
thns, as in the case of the candidates in the two previous years, a 
little less than three years. The statistics for 1901, if compared 
with those for 1900 and 1899, appear to indicate that the period of 
time found necessary for preparation for the degree is being slightly 
reduced, and that men are proceeding to the degree sooner after 
receiving the A.B. degree. This is a good tendency. 

Tables XI and XII give ttie age of Graduate Students recommended 
for the higher degrees at Commencement, 1901. 

T^BLK XI. — AoE Of Gbaduate Students recohmkkded fob 
THE Degrees ov Mastrb of Arts, Master of Science, and 
Doctor ok Philosophit: 1901. • 
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Table 2^11. — Age of Graduate Students recommended for 
THE Degree of Doctor of Philosophy: 1897-1901. 



22 

1 


28 


24 


26 


26 


27 
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3 
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1 


• • • 

4 
2 
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The remarks made upon similar Tables in my last report hold 
true now. The average age of the normal Master of Arts (that is, 
a student who has continued his studies for the Master's degree 
immediately on receiving the Bachelor's degree or after an interval 
of only one year) is a little over twenty-four. The large group of 
men over twenty-seven who receive the Master's degree is not made 
up of laggards, but of persons who since receiving the Bachelor's 
degree have been actively engaged for the most part as teachers 
in different institutions, and have come to the University for a year 
or two of special study. 

The Doctors of Philosophy are of course older. Clearly the age 
to which most candidates must postpone their examinations for the 
degree is too advanced. If the degree of Doctor of Philosophy is to 
be, not the luxury of a few with abundant leisure and opportunity 
for research and study, but at once the sign and prize, for the greater 
number of future teachers in American colleges and universities, of 
high scholarly character, of attainment and capacity for production, 
and of rigorous scientific training, it should be secured by the average 
candidate earlier than now. The normal age of Doctors of Philoso- 
phy, as for men generally who are to enter upon professional life at 
the fit time, is not far from twenty- five or twenty-six. The age is 
now much nearer thirty. 



FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The appointments to fellowships and scholarships for 1900-01 
were made toward the close of the preceding academic year, chiefly 
in June, 1900. Similarly the appointments for the current year, 
1901-02, were for the most part made within the academic year 
covered by the present report. The recommendations to fellowships 
and scholarships are made by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences on 
the nomination of its Committee on Fellowships and other Aids for 
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Graduate Students, aud thus are a part of the business of that 
Faculty ; but as the persons appointed are members of the Graduate 
School, information on this subject is always given in the reports of 
the Dean of the Graduate School. 

Twenty-three* fellowships and sixty-one scholarships were held by 
students in the Graduate School in 1900-01. With the fellowships 
are included the John Har\'ard Fellowships, without stipend, — two 
in 1900-01, — and the Travelling Fellowship in Botany (for 1900-01 
only) . The Ozias Goodwin Memorial and one of the Whiting Fel- 
lowships were vacant. Thirteen of the fellowships, including the two 
John Harvard Fellowships, were held by Non-Resident Students 
who pursued their studies abroad, — in England (3), France (1), 
Germany (8), and Italy (1) ; one in the United States away from 
Cambridge. Nine of the fellowships and all the scholarships were 
held by Resident Students. 

For 1901-02 the appointments have been made to twenty- four 
fellowships and forty-nine scholarships. 

The names of the holders of fellowships for the two academic 
years 1900-01 and 1901-02, with statements as to the present 
occupation of each, follow. The fellowships ai-e arranged in the 
order of their foundation. 

lfN>0-11M>l. 1901-11HI9. 

Harris Fellowship. 

Campjikll Bonnkr. Cuarlkh Nelson Haskins. 

A.B. ( Vanderbilt Unit>,, Tenn.) 1896, a.m. (See Morgan Fellowthips, 1900-01.) 

(ibid.) 1897, A.M. 1898. PH.D. (Classical 

PhiloloKT) 1900. — Res. Or. Stud., 1897- 

1900- Non-Res. Stud., 1900-01. — Uni- 
versity H<*holar, 1897-^8 ; Georfire aud 

Martha Derby Scholar, 1898-99; Morgan 

Fellow, 1899-1900.— Student of Classical 

Philology, in Germany. 
Professor of Greek, Peabody Normal Col. 

lege of Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 

Tenn. 

Rogers Fellowships. 

Arthur Charles Lkwis Brown. John Taggart Clark. 

A.B. {Hobart Coll., y. )'.) 1893, a.b. 1894, a.b. 1898, a.m. 1899, PH.D. (Romance Phil- 

A.M.1895,PH.D. (English Philology) 1900.— ology) 1901. — Bes.Gr.Stad., 1898-1901. — 

Res. Gr. Stud., 1894-96 and 1898-1900 ;Non- University Scholar, 1898-99; Townsend 

Res. Stud., 1900-01. — Shaltuck Scholar, Scholar, 1899-1900; ShattuckScholar.lWKK- 

1894-95; Thayer Scholar, 1898-99; Morgan 01. 

Fellow, 1899-^1900. — Student of Compara- Student of Romance Languages, at Paris. 
tivo. Literature, in Europe. 

Listructor in Euglinh, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. 

Edward Kknxard Kand. Carl Nkwkll Jackson. 

A.B. 1894, A.M. 1895, PH.D. (r^ntr.o/JfunicA, A.B. 1898, A.M. 1899, PH.D. (Classical Phil- 

Germany) 1900. — Res. Div. Stud., 1894- ology) 1901. — Res. Gr. Stud. ,1898-1901. — 

95; Non-Res. Gr. Stud., 1899-1901.— John University Scholar, 1898-09; Townaend 

Harvard Fellow. 1899-1900. — Student of Scholar, 1899-1900; Shattuck Scholar, 

Late Latin, at Munich. 1900-01. 

Instructor in Latin, at tliis University. Stuilent of Classical Philology, at Berlin. 

* In these lists and enumerations the Austin teaching fellowships are not 
included ; they are of the nature of instructorships or assistantships and are 
therefore taken note of in another place. 
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1900-01. 



Parker Fellowships. 



11HI1-09. 



GiLBBKT NkWTON LeWIS. 
A.B. 1800, A.M. 1898, PH.D. (Chemiiitry) 1809. 
— Bes. Gr. Stud., 1897-09 ; Kon-Bes. Stad., 
19(NM)1. — George and Martha Derby 
Scholar, 1897-08; Toppan Scholar, 1898- 
99.— Instmctor in Chemistry, 1890-1900.— 
Student of Chemistry, at Leipsic. 
Instmctor in Chemisti^, at this University. 

Earle Raymond Hedrick. 

Beappointed. 

A.B. ( Univ. of Miehigan) 1896, a.m. 1898, 
FH.D. {Umv. €>/ Wktingent Oermany) 
1901. — Res. Gr. Stad., 1897-00; Non-Bes. 
8tiid..l890-1000.—Shattack Scholar, 1807- 
98; Morgan Fellow, 180S-4>9. — Student of 
Mathematics, at Gtfttingen. 

Instructor in Mathematics, SheAeld Scien- 
tillc School, Yale UniTenity. 

William Bennett Munro. 

A.M. iQu^en*9 Univ., Ont.) 1896. LL.B. {ibid,) 
1897, A.M. 1899, PH.D. (Political Science) 
1900. — Res. Gr. Stud., 1808-1000; Non- 
Res. Stud., 1000-01. — UnirerrtitT Schohir, 
1808-09 ; Ozias Goodwin Memorial Fellow, 
1809-1900. — Student of History and Polit- 
icAl Science, at Berlin. 

Instructor in History, Williams College. 



George Hubbard Blakeslee. 
A.B. (Wealeyan Unir.^ Conn.) 1898, a.m. 
{ibid.) 1897, A.M. 1900. — Res. Gr. Stud., 
1808-1901. — Townsend Scholar, 1899-1900. 
Student of History, at Berlin. 



George William Hbimrod. 

A.B. 1808, A.M. 1899, PH.D. (Chemistry) lOOL 
— Res. Gr. Stud., 1808-1001. — Thayer 
Scholar, 1899-1900.- Assistant in Chem- 
istry, 1898-00; Austin Teaching Fellow In 
Chemistry, 1000-01. 

Student of Chemistry, in Europe. 



Charles William Prentiss. 

A.B. {MiddUlmry CoU., Vt.) 1896, a.m. {ibid,) 
1807, A.M. 1808, PH.D. (Biology) 1900.— 
Res. Gr. Stud., 1897-1900. — Townsend 
Scholar, 1897-08. — Assistant in ZoOlogy, 
1808-1900; Instructor in Anatomy, l£tr- 
vard Veterinary School, 1000-01. 

Student of ZoOlogy, in Europe. 



John Thornton KirkUnd Fellowship. 



Jesse More Greenman. 

RtappoinUd. 

■.B. {Univ. of Penntylvania) 1803, 8.M. 1809, 
PH.D. {Uniff. of Btrlint Oermany) 1901. — 
Res. Gr. Stud., 1808-00; Non-Res. Stud., 
1899-1901. — As&istant in the Gray Herba- 
rium, 1894-09. — Student of Botany, in 
Berlin. 



Robert Huntington Flbtchbr. 

A.B. {Dartmouth Coll., y.H.) 1896, A.M. 1896, 
PH.D. (English Philology) IWl. — Bes. 
Gr. Stud., 1897-08 and 1W9-1901.— Town- 
send Scholar, 1898-1900; Christopher M. 
Weld Scholar, 1900-01. 

Student of English Philology, in Europe. 



James Walker FeUowship. 



Edward Parrish Carr. 
A.B. {Univ. of North Carolina) 1896, a.b. 

1897, A.M. 1898. — Res. Gr. Stud., 1897- 
1900; Non.Res. Stud., 1900-01.— Assistant 
in PhUosophy, 1808-00.— Student of Philo- 
sophy, in Berlin. 

Morgan Fellowships (discontinued). 

Charles Nelson Haskins. 
8.B. {Ma99. Inst, of Technology) 1897, s.M. 

1809, A.M. 1900, PH.D. (Mathematics) 1001. 

— Bes. Gr. Stud., 1898-1901. — Shattuck 

Scholar, 1808-1900. — Student of Mathe- 

matics, at this Universi^. 
Continuing his studies at Gottingren,a8 Harris 

Fellow. 

Francis Samuel Puilbrick. 
fl.B. {Univ. of Nebraska) 1897, A.M. {ibid.) 

1899. — Bes. Gr. Stud., 1899-1901. — Uni- 

Tersity Scholar. 1899-1900. — Student of 

History, at this University. 
Now continuing hi^ studies at this Unirer- 

sity, as Edwud Austin Fellow. 

John Christian Ranameier. 
PH.B. {Northwestern Univ., III.) 1894, a.m. 

1898, PH.D. (Germanic Philology) 1901.— 
Bes. Gr. Stud., 1807-1901.— ThayerScholar, 
18e8-«9; Shattuck Scholar, 1809-1900.— 
Assistant in German, 1899-1900. — Student 
of (German, at this University. 

Instructor in German, Williams College. 

William Albert Willard. 
PB.B. {Iowa Coll.) 1895, A.M. ( Ti{fts Colt.) 

1898, A.M. 1899. — Bes. Gr. Stud., 1898- 

1901. — Leverett Saltonstall Scholar, 1898- 

99.— Assistant in Zoology, 1809-1900.— 

Student of Zo51ogv, at this University. 
Acting ProfeMor of Biology, Iowa College, 

Grinneli, la. 



Knight Dunlap. 
PH.B. {Univ. of California) 1899, IJTT.M. 
{ibid.) 1900. — Bes. Gr. Stud., 1900-01. 
Student of Philosophy, at this University. 
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- 1IH>0-01. 11HI1-09. 

John Tyndall Scholarship. 

George Washington Pierce. Edwin Plimpton Adams. 

Reappointed. (See Whiting Felloimbipt, 1900-01.) 

B.B. ( Univ, qf Texat) 1893, a.m. (ibid.) 1894, 

A.M. 1899, PH.D. (Physics) 1900. —Res. Gr. 

Stad., Feb., 189&-1900: Non.Res. Stud., 

1900-01. — Student of Pnvsics, at Leipsic. 
Assistant in Physics, at this University. 



Robert Treat Paine Fellowship. 

Frederick Alexander Bu8h£e. Andrew Light Horst. 

Reappointed. a.b. 1900, a.m. ( Columbia Unir., If. Y.) 190L 

UTT.B. {J>artmouth Ooll.t N.H.) 1894, a.m. Student of Social Science, at this UniTenitj. 

1898. — Res. Gr. Stud., 1897-1900. — Non- 

Res. Stud., 1900-01.— University Scholar, 

1897-98; Townsend Scholar, 1898-99.— 

Student of Eiconomics, in Paris. 
Assistant in Economics, at tliis University. 



Henry Lee Memorial Fellowship. 

Robert Morris. Robert Morris. 

A.B. ({7n/c. of NathvilU^ Tenn.) 1897, A.B. Reappointed. 

(We»t Virginia Unir.) 1899, lub. {Ibid.) 
1899, A.M. {ibid.) 1900. — Res. Gr. Stud.. 
1900-01. — Student of Economics, at this 
University. 

Now condnuiufc his studies at this Uni- 
versity, as Henry Lee Memorial Fellow. 



Ozias Goodwin Memorial Fellowship. 

Ifo appointment. Jame8 Augustus George. 

A.B. {Univ. of New Brunneick) 1898, a.b. 
1899, A.M. 1901. — Res. Ur. Stud., 1899- 
1901. — University SchoUr, 1900-01. — As- 
sistant in Government, 1899-1900. 

Student of History and Government, at this 
University. 



Henry Bromfield Rogers Memorial Fellowship. 

George John Blewktt. William Ernest Hocking. 

A.B. {Unir. of Toronto, Ont.) 1897, PH.D. a.b. 1901. 

(Philosophy) 1900. — Res. Gr. Stud., 1899- Student of Philosophy, at this University. 

1900; Non-Res. Stud., 1900-01. — Toppan 

Scholar, 1809-1900. — Student of Ethics in 

its Relations to Jurisprudence, at Oxford. 
Professor of Philosophy, Wesley College, 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 



Hemenway Fellowship. 

William Curtis Farabke. Henry Minor Huxley. 

A.B. {Wayneeburg Coll., Pa.) 1894, a.m. a.b. 1899. 

(ibid,) 1896, a.m. 1900.— Res. C«r. Stud., Student of Antliropology, at this University. 

189^1901. — Student of American Archae- 
ology and Ethnology, at this University. 

Austin Teaching FeUow in Anthropology 
and Third-year Graduate Student, in this 
University. 
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1900-01. 



11HI1-09. 



John Hanrard Fellowihips. 



R4BRT Nelson Gat. 
A.B. (Amhertt Ooil.) 1891, a.m. 1896. — Bea. 

Gr. Stud., 1894-95 and 1896-97; Non.Re*. 

Stud., 1895-96 and 1900-01. — Student of 

History, in Rome. 
Continaink his stadies in Italy, as John 

Hanrard Fellow. 

Roger Bioelow Mebrimah. 
A.B. 1806, A.M. 1897, LRT.B. (Unit, of Ox- 
ford, England) 1809. — Res. Or. Stad., 
1896-97 and 1899-1900; Non-Res. Stnd., 
1900-01. — Assistant In History, 1899-1900. 
— Student of History, in Snrope. 
Continninff his studies in Snrope, as John 
Harrara Fellow. 



Habrt Nelson Gat. 
Beappdnted. 



Roger Bigelow Merrixan. 
BeappoinUd. 



Whiting Fellowihips. 



Edwin Plimpton Adams. 

BeappoinUd. 

S.B. (BeMt Coll., Fit.) 1899, b.m. 1901.— 

Res. Gr. Stud., 1899-1901. — Student of 

Pliysics and Mathematics, at this Unirer- 

sity. 
Now continuing his studies in Berlin, as 

John Tyndall Scholar. 

John Emerson Bukbank. 
Resigned. 

One vacancy. 



GusTATus Adolphus Andsreoo. 
8.B. iOberlin CoU,^ O.) 1899, A.B. 1900.— 

Res. Gr. Stud., 1900-01. — Assistant in 

Physics, 1900-01. 
Student of Physics, at this Unirersity. 



Charles Monro Pasba. 
■.B. (J>alkoutU Univ., Jf.Sj) 1900, A.B. 1901. 
Student of Physics, at this Unirersity. 

Joseph Cleaveland Pearson. 
A.B. (Botodoin Coll., Me.) 1900. 
Student of Physics, at this Unirersity. 



Sonth End Hoose Fellowship (ipecial for zgoo-oa). 



ROSWELL FOULK PUBLPS. 

■3. {Amherst Coll.) 1899, a.b. 1900. — Res. 
Gr. Stud., 1900-01. — Student of Sociology 
St this Uniremitv. 

Now continuing his studies at this Unirer- 
sity, as South End House Fellow. 



RoSWELL FoULK PhELPS. 
BeappoinUd. 



TraTelling Fellowship in Botany (special for 1900-01). 

Carleton Estet Preston. 
A.B. 1899, A.M. 1900. — Res. 6r. Stud., 1899- 

1900; Non-Res. Stud., 1900-01. — Student 

of Botany, Iti Arizona. 
Assistant in Botany, Tale Forest School. 



Charles Eliot Norton Fellowship (new). 



Oliver Samuel Tonks. 
A.B. 1898, A M. 189P. — Res. Gr. Stud., 189^ 

1901. — Unirersity Scholar, 1899-1901. 
Student of Claasicai Archaeology, in Athens. 
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lOOO-Ol. 1II01-09. 

Edward Austin Fellowships (new). 

DoiTALD Cameron. 

A.B. ( Dniv. of 7*ffBa«) 1806, a.m. (ibid.) 18M, 
A.M. 1900.— Bet. Or. &tad., 189»-1901.- 
TowDMnd SchoUr, 190(M>1. 

StudeDt of ClMsical Philology, at this Unl. 
renity. 

Joseph Horace Fauix. 
A.B. ( Univ, cf Ttonto, OmL) 1808. 
Student of Botany, at this Unirenity. 

Prentiss Cheney Hott. 

A.B. {MRddMmry CML, Vt.) 1880,a.m. (iMd.) 
1803, A.M. 1800. — Res. Or. Stad., 1808- 
1001. — Shsttnck Scholar, lOOO-Ol. 

Student of English, at this UniTersity. 

Francis Samuel Philbrick. 
(See Morgan Fellowships, 1000-4)1.) 

Of the twenty-three holders of fellowships in 1900-01 sixteen 
are now engaged in teaching ; all of them in colleges (three being 
professors) or universities (including five here). The remaining 
seven of the twenty-three are continuing their studies, four of them 
abroad, all being holders of travelling fellowships from this Uni- 
versity; three are resident students at this University. Seven of 
the fellowship holders of 1900-01 hold similar appointments for the 
present year (1901-02). 

The holders of fellowships consist of two classes of students: 
those that have ordinarily received a higher degree (Ph.D. or S.D.) 
and are continuing studies and researches of a highly specialized 
nature for a year or two before taking up active professional work, 
and those whom the stipend of the fellowships enables to carry on 
studies normally for a higher degree, which they expect to receive 
either at this University or at some other university, American or 
foreign. Thus of the twenty- three fellows in 1900-01 seven were 
already Ph.D.'s when they became fellows; four received the Doc- 
tor's degree at the close of the year of their fellowship (two of them 
at this University, and two in Germany). Of the remaining twelve, 
three only had no Harvard degree (two A.M.'s and one S.B. and 
S.M.) ; one was a Harvard A.B. only, and the remainder, eight, 
were all Harvard A.M.'s. Several of these men are known to have 
the Doctor's degree in prospect. 
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FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS: APPLICATIONS AND 

APPOINTMENTS. 

The following Table (XIII) gives the usual statistics relative to 
the applications and appointments for the three successive years 
1899-1900, 1900-01, 1901-02: — 



Table XIII. — Fellowships and Scholabships (1898-1900). 

1. Applications and Appointments. 



Spring applicants for reappointment or pro- 
motion 

Spring applicants for a first appointment . . 
Later applicants 

Appointed to fellowships 

Appointed to scholarships 

Appointed instructors or assistants .... 

Deduct for repetitions 

Entered or continued in the Graduate School 
without receiving any of the above-named 
appointments 

Entered undergraduate classes of Harvard 
College 

Entered other departments of the University 

Applicants who were at the University in 

the year following their applications . . 

Applicants not at the University in that year 



18M-1M)(». 


1000-01. 


4S 




51 


230 




256 


76 354 


47 354 


20 




19 


58 




67 


21 


99 


27 103 




1 


I 




98 


102 


64 




66 


U 




3 


3 


78 


4 73 




176 


175 




178 


179 




354 


354 



lOOl-OS. 



42 
225 
56 328 

21 • 

46 

13 80 



80 

68 

3 

4 75 

155 
168 

323 



* These figures do not include the two John Harvard fellowships, the Hemen- 
way fellowship, the Charles Eliot Norton fellowship, or the scholarships of the 
Harvard Clubs of Chicago, St. Louis, and San Francisco. Two Austin Scholar- 
ihips are vacant. One extra Thayer Scholarship has been assigned, to take the 
place of the one left vacant in 1900-01. 
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2. dasaiJUxiHon of AppHcanU and Appointees. 



ISW-IMO. IMO-Ol. 



Studenld a! Philology 

Student* of I'hiloaophy, lliatory, or Poliliol 

Science 

Studenuof MatlipruKtics, Physics, arChemiBtry 

StniientB of NUaral llislory 

Stndenu of other brRnches, or UDcliuaifled . . 

Stncientu in the GrHciuate School 

StQiIeou in H&rTftrd College 

Students in other Departments of the Univeraity 
Former aludenU in aome Department of the 

Uuireraity 

PenouR never preclofulj memben of the Uni- 

HarTBrd Bkchelora of Arts or Science, not pre- 
viouily graduateil elsewhere 

Harvard Raclielors of Arti or Science, pre- 
viously iiriilualei] elsewhere 

GradnalcB of other inBtitutioiH, not Harvard 
Bacbetum of Arts or Science 

UndcrgriidiiHteB of Harvard College, not 
already ^raituated elsewhere 

Undericroduatea of other iHBtllotions and oilier 
noH-graduaten 



ThiB Table (XIII) suggests many comments. Tlie most striking 
thing is the <lrop in the number of applicants for 1901-02 — as 
compared witli previous years — by about thirty, the falliDg-off being 
almost wholly in Harvard Bachelors of Arts. Perhaps this was due, 
among otiier causes, to the reduction in the number of University 
BcholarsbipB (from twenty to ten), a reduction that would be generally 
known to Harvard men. It may be remarked that this falling-off in 
number of applicants coincidea with that in the number of students 
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in the School in 1901-02. As usual, the applicants in the languages 
and in the philosophical and historical sciences outnumber those in 
the other sciences by two to one. Of the applicants in the languages 
less than one in six was successful; in philosophy, history, and 
political sciences, more than one in five ; in mathematics, physics, 
and chemistry, and in natural history, about one in four. Of the 
applicants who had previously been members of the School, about 
one-third received an appointment (against one-half in the previous 
year) . Of those who had never been in the University, about one 
in seven was successful. Among applicants who were Harvard 
Bachelors, over one in three was successful, while of the very large 
number of those that held no Bachelor's degree from Harvard, one in 
five received an appointment. It appears from these proportions, 
which vary only slightly from year to year, that it is a distinct 
advantage to the applicant to be a holder of a Harvard Bachelor's 
degree or to have spent a period of time in study at the University. 
At the same time, the large number of appointments of men who do 
not hold the first degree from Harvard (forty-nine appointments out 
of two hundred and thirty-five applicants in 1901) shows that the 
graduates of other colleges are by no means discriminated against. 

In the selection of appointees great care is exercised. The appli- 
cations, with credentials and other evidences of merit, are first sent 
to Uie committees of the departments under which the applicants are 
to study. These committees severally return their recommendations, 
each arranging its candidates in the order of preference. The 
Committee on Fellowships and other Aids for Graduate Students 
chooses, mainly on the basis of the opinions of departmental com- 
mittees, the persons finally to be recommended, selecting and distri- 
buting these, as equitably as may be, among the departments, and 
having reference therein to the merit of individual applicants rather 
than to the number of applicants or students in the several depart- 
ments. The Committee's recommendations are presented to the 
Faculty; this body, with carefully digested evidence before it, in 
print, with regard to all applicants, ordinarily adopts the recom- 
mendations and transmits the list to the Corporation, which then 
makes the actual appointments. 
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INSTRUCT0R8HIPS AND ASSIST ANT8HIP8. 

A small proportion of the members of the Graduate School serve 
the University as instructors and assistants by r^ular appointment 
of the Corporation. These men find time both to do a certain amount 
of advanced work, often of research, and to give instruction or to aid 
other teachers in their instruction. The amount of their work in the 
School varies from a half-coui-se to what is technically known as 
full work (four courses). In 1900-01 six members of the School 
were appointed to instructorships, eleven to Austin teaching fellow- 
ships, and thirty to assistantships. In the current year there are, 
of the members of the School, seven instructors and thirty assistants 
under appointment of the Corporation. Besides these assistants, 
there are fifteen Austin teaching fellows, thirteen of whom are mem- 
bers of the Graduate School. Our Table shows that many of the 
annual appointments to these positions are made from among appli- 
cants for fellowships and scholarships in the Graduate School. 

Out of the three hundred and fifty-three members of the School in 
1900-01, one hundred and thirty, or nearly thirty-seven per cent., 
were holders of instructorships, assistantships, fellowships with sti- 
pends, or scholarships. Furthermore, other members of the School, 
as well as some of the foregoing, held proctorships and other like 
appointments by which their expenses in the School were reduced. 

No strictly new scholarships or fellowships were founded in 
1900-01. The four Morgan Fellowships were withdrawn, being 
replaced by four Edward Austin Fellowsliips which are awarded upon 
similar conditions. The stipend of the Christopher M. Weld Scholar- 
ship was raised from three hundred to four hundred dollars. 

In February, 1900, the Association of Amencan Universities held 
its first annual conference at Chicago, and, after informal discussion 
of several matters, adopted a constitution, which declares that the 
Association " is founded for the purpose of considering matters of 
common interest relating to graduate study . . . but no act of the 
Association shall be held to control the policy or line of action of 
any institution belonging to it." The Association consists of 
fifteen American universities — California, the Catholic University 
of America, Chicago, Clark, Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, Johns 
Hopkins, Leland Stanford Jr., Michigan, Pennsylvania, Princeton, 
Wisconsin, and Yale — each of which is repi-esented by one or more 
delegates . 
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The second annual conference was held at Chicago in February, 
1901, and Professor Briggs was present and, as the delegate of 
Harvard University, presided. The topics specially discussed at 
this conference, which had been announced in advance, were : — 

(1) Migration of Graduate Students. 

(2) Type of Examination for the Doctor's Degree. 

(3) To What Extent should a Candidate for the Doctor's 

Degree be Required to Show a Knowledge of Subjects 
not immediately Connected with his Own Subject ? 

(4) Fellowships. 

The conference also had before it a communication from the 
Federation of Graduate Clubs, in which among other recommenda- 
tions was one that three years should be the minimum time of 
graduate study for the doctorate degree, and another that all uni- 
versities should adopt a rule for the publication of all theses accepted 
from candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Full reports of the discussions, with abstracts of the papers with 
which the discussion of each topic was opened, have been published 
in a separate pamphlet. 

At the request of Professor Briggs, and after consultation with 
Uie Administrative Board, I wrote for his use at the conference a 
letter in which were given very briefly and informally the views of 
the Board, as I understood them, on the topics proposed for discus- 
sion. A few extracts from this letter are perhaps not out of place 
here. 

*' The MigrcUion of OraducUe Students. — We think this an excellent 
practice, but we feel it necessary to insist that students who come to us 
from other graduate departments should bring a satisfactory record from 
their principal instructors of the work done by them if such work is to 
count in any way for our higher degrees. We believe that this migration 
is nsefnl not only to the men themselyes, but in its effects, — in developing 
the spirit of cooperation between different universities. 

•* Type [understood to be * Topics''] of Examination for the Doctor's 
Degree. — The usage at this University in the different Departments is so 
various that it is impossible to lay down any details. We believe here 
that the Doctor should be master of some great field of learning, and that 
his examination for the Doctor^s degree should be almost wholly within 
that field. We are not in favor of allowing the candidate for the Doctor^s 
degree to offer for the examination subjects that are not closely related to 
his field of learning. — Within his field there are subjects enough : and 
the combinations will be different for different men. 

** To What Extent should a Candidate for the Doctor's Degree he Re- 
quired to Show a Knowledge of Subjects not immediately Connected with 
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his Own Subject 9 — Our views upon this topic have been partly indicated 
already. As all candidates for the Doctor's degree must have the Harvard 
A.B. or its equivalent, and as this is based upon a very broad substratum 
of liberal knowledge, we think it not necessary to require of candidates 
for the Doctor's degree knowledge of subjects not intimately connected 
witli their own subjects. 

'* Fellowships. — We think that the name * fellowship^ should be limited 
to appointments that carry with them a considerable sum of money, not 
less than $400 a year. There is at this University a difference of opinion 
as to the nature of fellowships. Some people think that fellowships, like 
scholarships, should be aids only and should not substantially sup}>ort men 
at the University. Others, on the other hand, think that fellowships are 
of the nature of salaries, and that the stipend should be a generous one. 
It would be preposterous to expect teachers to be satisfied with very low 
salaries and to require tiiem to eke out their means by outside work. The 
holder of a fellowship, who gives his time to research and the advance- 
ment of learning, to us seems to be in the same category with a college 
professor. Tlie efficiency of the work of the Fellows is greatly enhanced 
if they are not vexed by anxieties about their support. Of course such 
fellowships as I here have in mind are to be given only to a few men — to 
men of extraordinary promise, men who are sure to receive appointments 
in good colleges and universities whenever vacancies are likely to occur.'' 

For many years the proposition that the dissertations of Doctors 
of Philosophy and Science should be printed and distributed has been 
discussed by the Administrative Board. A recommendation on this 
subject from the Board to the Faculty was acted upon in November, 
1900, and rejected by a vote of thirty to twenty-five. In its final 
form this recommendation provided that the regulations now in force 
should remain in force, but that in addition the following sliould be 
adopted : — 

1 . Ea<;h suceessf nl candidate for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy or 
Do(^tor of Science is recjuired to deposit in the Harvard. College Library 
fifty printed copies of his tliesis (with rita) within one year after receiving 
the degi'ee, unless lonofer time is granted by special vote of the Division in 
which the degree is obtained. 

2. By si)ecial vote of the Division concerned the printed copies thus 
deposited may be a revised form of the thesis, and, in exceptional cases, 
instead of the wliole thesis, an abstnu;t or essential part of it, and illustra- 
tions or plates may i)e omitted, in all such cases the material for pub- 
lication must be api)r()ved by the Division concerned, and if less than the 
whole is printed, or if a revised (?opy of the whole thesis is printed, the 
fact must be stated in the printed copies. 

Among the larger universities Har\-ard University now stands 
entirely alone in not requiring the publication of the disserta- 
tions of Doctors. To be sure, the larger proportion of Harvard 
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dissertations are now published in some form, either in the official 
publications of the several departments, by learned societies, in peri- 
odicals, or by private venture ; but numbers of them never see print. 
The valuable results of months or even of years of careful investiga- 
tion, valuable not only as the indications of high scholarship and 
power in research, but as contributions to learning or science, are 
practically inaccessible to scholars. The main objection that has 
been made to the requirement of publication is the pecuniary burden 
it would lay up6n many candidates. A publication fund for the 
assistance of authors of theses which but for such assistance 
would hardly be published would serve a very useful purpose. 
Such a fund once assured, the Faculty could hardly hesitate to 
enact a regulation which, salutary in itself, is in force at every 
other important university in America and in Europe. 

On an earlier page certain statistics are given about students in 
the Graduate School who have already pursued graduate studies 
elsewhere. These statistics are interesting and important from 
several points of view. It is apparent, especially if we include 
with these men those who have elsewhere carried on higher studies 
as undergraduates, that the migration of advanced students from 
university to university, or at least to this University, is in full tide. 
These statistics show that advanced or graduate instruction is now 
provided in a large and constantly increasing number of American 
colleges; they also show that at the present time many men who 
have had this instruction wish to supplement it by work done at 
Harvard. Presumably this most advanced and very highly special- 
ized work is, in the opinion of the migrants, done to better advantage 
at Harvard than elsewhere ; this might safely be affirmed at least of 
the subjects that are here pursued by the larger number of these 
migrating students. But these conditions may not long continue. 
With the rapid and almost unprecedented enlargement and enrichment 
of the opportunities for graduate instruction in various other parts of 
the country, the relative preeminence and attractiveness of Harvai'd 
may cease. They assuredly will cease, unless the standards of 
instruction — both in range and quality — and of the requirements 
for the degrees are maintained at a high level, and unless, among 
other things, the way is made easy for men of ability and promise to 
come to the Graduate School and to remain in it, men for the most 
part of limited means but of limitless ambition. 

The formal opening meeting of the School for the current year 
(1901-02) was held on Thursday evening, October 3, in the 
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Faculty Room. The chief address was delivered by Professor 
E. C. Pickering, on recent work in photographic astronomy and 
on the call made at the present time, by reason of the elaborate 
organization of scientific research, for men of varied scientific 
training and equipment. Short addresses were made by Professor 
Peabody, Dean of the Divinity School, and Mr. P. C. Hoyt, 
President of the Graduate Club. 

JOHN HENRY WRIGHT, Dean. 
Dboember 4, 1901. 



THE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

To THE President op the University: — 

Sir, — I have the honor to present the following statement con- 
cerning the Divinity School for the year 1900-01. During the whole 
academic year, with the exception of the first weeks, the School was 
without a Dean. 

The changes in the Faculty of the School during this year were 
without precedent in number and importance. The profoundly 
lamented death of Dean Everett not only deprived the School of 
his administrative leadership, but left vacant throughout the year the 
Chair of Systematic Theology. The retirement of Professor Thayer 
from the active service of the School, and the acceptance by Assis- 
tant Professor Platner of a Professorship in Andover Theological 
Seminary, left our Staff greatly reduced and involved much re- 
arrangement of our courses and departments. Professor Fenn was 
appointed in March to the Bussey Professorship of Theology, but 
did not undertake his duties until September, 1901. When we add 
to these changes in our Faculty the radical modifications which have 
already occurred : first, the raising of the tuition fee of the School to 
the level of that in other Cambridge Departments of the University ; 
second, as a result of a demand in which the Divinity School has 
taken the lead, the requirement of the degree of Bachelor of Arts as 
essential for candidacy for the professional degree ; and third, the 
opening of non-professional courses in the University, approved by 
the Faculty, as appropriate for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity ; 
we must recognize that a transformation of method has been made in 
the Divinity School, which is quite unparalleled in its history, and 
perhaps in the history of theolc^cal education. 

The effect of these successive changes is indicated by the following 
figures, which cover twenty-five years. The requirement of the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts was first made in the year 1886-87 ; and the 
number of students soon dropped from 25 to 16. Recovery of 
numbers followed, accompanied by improvement of quality, until 
the enrolment rose to 50 in the year 1894-95. In 1897-98, the 
increase of fee at once reduced the attendance ; and in two years an 
average, for a term of seven years, of 42 was reduced to 26. It 
now appears probable that the full effect of these successive changes 
has been felt, and the year 1901-02 begins with another considerable 
increase of numbers. 
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THE DiviNrnr school. 



Academic 
Year. 



Number of 
StndentB. 



Academic 



Number of 
Studentt. 



1876-77 23 

1877-78 21 

1878-79 23 

1879-80 28 

1880-81 23 

1881-82 29 

1882-^8 27 

1888-84 21 

1884-85 26 

188iS-86 25 

1886-87 20 

1887-88 16 

1888-89 26 



1889-90 85 

1890-91 41 

1891-92 39 

1892-98 41 

1898-94 47 

1894-95 50 

1895-06 41 

1896-97 87 

1897-98 40 

1898-99 26 

1899-1900 28 

1900-01 28 



The twenty-eight students enrolled in the year 1900-01 were 
distributed as follows: — 

Keiident Oraduatei 9 

Senior Class 2 

Middle Class 5 

Junior Class 8 

Special Students 4 



Eighteen colleges were represented as follows : — 



Antioch College 1 

Bates College 1 

Bowdoin College 1 

Brown University 2 

Chinzei Gakkwan 1 

Colby University 1 

Dalhounie College 1 

Franklin College 1 

Giensen U'niversity 1 

Harvard University 9 

University of Iowa 1 



McOill Unirersity . . 
Miami Unirersity . . 
University of Biissouri 
Uniyersity of Nebraska 
Ohio State University 
Tufts College .... 
Union College .... 



2 



Counted more than once 



28 

4 

24 



Eight theological seminaries were represented as follows : — 

I'reshyterian College, Montreal 1 
Union Theological Seminary . 1 



Cobb Divinity School .... 1 

Halifax Theological College . . 1 

Harvard University 1 

Meadville Theological School . 3 

New Church Theol. Sch., Cam. 1 

Oberlin College 1 



Counted more than once 



10 
1 

9 



The degree of S.T.B. was taken by two members of the School^ 
that of A.M. by five. 

The address at the opening of the year was by Professor Enierton» 
His subject was Pri^sent Aspects of Historical Theology. 
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A Sammer School was held, as Id the two preceding years, from 
July 2 to July 19. The three sesBions of the School gave the 
following record of atteudance : — 

Ucn. Women. Toul. 

1899 9G 9 106 

1900 52 2 S4 

1901 84 5 88 

The distribution by denomtnationB, in the case of mtnieters attend- 
ing in the three years, was aa follows : — 
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In 1899 the Committee of the Board of Overseers to visit the Div- 
inity School, in the course of their Report, remarlied : " Students, for 
some years to come, are likely to be few, though they are likely also 
to be of good quality. The best that can be looked for is that a 
certain number of mature students will seek the broader training 
after their course in another school is ended." The resort to the 
School then anticipated seems now likely to occur. The number of 
Graduate Students makes each year a considerable proportion of the 
whole enrolment, and will probably increase as the School associates 
itself more closely with the larger movements of University life. 

The following table gives the number of graduates of other tbeo- 
If^ica) schools registered in the Harvard Divinity School for each of 
the last three years, and the percentage of the total registration which 
that number constituted : — 



1899-1900 
1900-1901 



Tbc following is a list of the courses of the School, and after each 
course given last year is a statement of the iitinil>cr of students tak- 
ing it from the Divinity School, from the Graduate School, and from 
the College. It will be observed that the Faculty of the Divinity 
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School contribute largely to the instruction offered 1)oth in the Col- 
lege and in the Graduate School. On the other hand, nine elections 
of College courses were made by Divinity students. There is 
appended to the list of regular courses a list of the lectures of the 
Summer School. Almost all of the students enrolled in the Summer 
School attended all its couraes. 

COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 

OLD TESTAMENT. 

1. Professor Lyon. — Hebrew. — Dayidson's Introdactory Hebrew Grammar. 

Explanation of parts of Genesis and of the Psalm-book. 

2 Div., 1 Gr., 4 Col. 

2. Professor Toy. — Hebrew (second coarse). — Syntax. — Interpretation of 

parts of the Prophets and Poetical Books. Text-criticism. 1 Diy., 4 Col. 

3* hf. Professor Lyon. — Jewish Aramaic. Kaatzsch*s Biblisch-Aramaische 
Grammatik. — Interpretation of parts of Ezra, Daniel, and the Targums. 
Ilalf-courte, 

4. Professor Lyon. — History of Israel, political and social, till the capture of 

Jerusalem by the Romans. Text-books, lectures, and theses. 

4 Div., 52 Col., 6 8d. 

5. Professor Toy. — History of pre-Christian Hebrew Literature. 

6 Div., 1 Col. 

6. Professor Toy. — History of the Hebrew Religion, with comparison of other 

Semitic religions. 2 Div., 2 Gr. 

7. Professor Lyon. — Assyrian. Lyon*8 Assyrian Manual. Delitzsch*s Assyrian 

Grammar. Abel and Winckler's Keilsehrifttexte. 

8. Professor Lyon. — Assyrian (second course). — Delitzsch*s Assyrian Gram- 

mar. DclitzHch's Assyrische Lesestiicke. The Chaldean Epic. Letters 
and Commercial Documents. 1 Div. 

20. Research courses. The instructors arrange and supervise for any properly 
prepared student a line of special study on such topic as may be agreed 
on. 1 Div. 

NEW TESTAMENT. 

1*^/. Professor Thaykr. — New Testament Times. — The political, social, 
moral, and religious condition of the world when Christ appeared. Half' 
course. 6 Div. 

2'/r/. Professor Thayeu. — New Testament Introduction. — The origin, con- 
tents, and history of the New Testament writings, together with the forma- 
tion of the Canon. Half -course. 6 Div. 

3*^/. Asst. Professor Ropes. — Preparatory Course. — General topics (includ- 
ing the characteristics of New Testament Greek and the elements of textual 
criticism) ; exegetical work begun. Half-course. 4 Div. 
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4* A/. Astt. Professor Ropes. — The Teaching of Jesus as contained in the 
Synoptic Gospels. HcUf-eourae. 5 Div. 

6* A/. Asst. Professor Ropes. — The Synoptic Gospels, with special reference 
to the Synoptic Problem. Half-courBt, 

6. Professor Thateb. — The Gospel and Epistles of John. 

7. Asst. Professor Ropes. — The Apostolic Age. — Study of the Acts of the 

Apostles. 8 Dir. 

%, Professor Thateb. — Outline lectures on the life of Paul. — Study of the 
Four Great Epistles. 

9. Asst. Professor Ropes.: — The Minor Pauline Epistles. 1 Div. 

lOkf. Asst. Professor Ropes. — The Pastoral Epistles. Half-courgt. 

11. Professor Thateb. — The Epistle to the Hebrews. 

12 Af. Asst. Professor Ropes. — The Catholic Epistles. Half-couru. 

18. Asst. Professor Ropes. — The Apocalyptic literature, with special study of 
the Revelation of John. 

14. Professor Thateb. — Biblical Interpretation. — Its history, methods, prin- 

ciples, and their application in the study of difficult and debated New 
Testament passages. 1 Div. 

15. Professor Thateb. — Biblical Theology of the New Testament, centring 

upon the doctrines of sin and redemption. 

16 A/. Professor Thateb. — History of the English Bible, with a detailed study 

of the Revised New Testament. Half-courBt, 

17 kf. Professor Thateb. — Modem Lives of Christ. Half-courBt. 

18 Af . Professor Thateb. — Biblical Geography and Archaeology. Half-tourw, 

19 hf. Professor Thateb. — Selections from the Septuagint, with special refer^ 

ence to the use made of the Old Testament in the New. Half-count. 

SI A/. Professor Thateb. — Selections from Greek and Latin writers of special 
interest to students of the New Testament. Half-course. 

22* hf. Professor Lton. — Classical Aramaic (Syriac). Roediger*s Chresto- 
mathia Syriaca (ed. 3). The Peshitto version of the New Testament. 
Half-courMc. 

20. Professor Thateb. — Advanced study and research on such topics as the 
antecedents and aims of individual students may render advisable. 

CHURCH HISTORY. 

1. Asst. Professor Platneb. — The Church of the first six centuries. 

6 Div., 3 Gr., 2 Col. 

2. Professor Emebton. — The Mediaeval Church. — Formation of national 

churches in the Germanic states ; establishment of the mediaeval papacy 
and its development to be the controlling force in European affairs ; the 
Holy Roman Empire. 

3. Professor Em ebtok. — The Era of the Reformation in Europe from the rise 

of Italian Humanism to the close of the Council of Trent, 1350-1563. 

2 Div., 10 Gr., 9 Col. 
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4. Asst. Professor Platkbr. — History of the Church since the Reformation. 

1 Dir., 1 Gr., 4 Col. 

5. Professor Embbton. — History of Christian Thought, considered in its rela- 

tion to the prerailing philosophy of each period from the earliest time 
to the eighteenth centnry. 4 Div., 6 Cd. 

9 i^. Asst. Professor Platnbr. — Symbolics. Haif-<our»t. 8 Di?. 

SOa. Professor Embrtob. — Advanced study and research. 1 Gr. 

soft. Asst. Professor Platbbb. — Seminary in the History of Early Christisa 
Literature. 1 DW. 

COMPARATIVE STUDY OF RELIGIONS. 

1. ComparatiTe Study of Religions, particularly the Vedic Religion, the Hindu 
Philosophies, Buddhism, Mardaism, and the Chinese Religions. 

THEOLOGY. 
2 A/. The Psychological Elements of Religious Faith. Haif<owra€. 
8. Systematic Theology. Theism and the special content of Christian Faith. 
20. Theological Seminary. 

SOCIAL QUESTIONS. 

1. Professor Pbabody. — The Ethics of the Social Questions. — The modem 

social questions : Charity, the Family, Temperance, and various phases 
of the Labor question in the light of ethical theory. — Lectures, special 
researches, and required reading. 6 Div., 4 Gr., 99 Col., 8 Sd. 

20. Professor Peabody. — Sociological Seminary. Subject for the year: Chris- 
tianity and the Social Question. 10 Dir., 1 Col., 1 Law. 

IIOMILETICS AND PASTORAL CARE. 

1 hf, Asst. Professor Hale. — The structure and analysis of sermons. Half- 
course. 8 Dir. 

2. Professor Peabody and Asst. Professor Hale. — Each student writes eight 

sermons during the year, of which some are preached before the class 
and critieined by students and instructor ; some are preached before the 
instructor and a member of the class and criticised by them ; and the rest 
are criticised by the instructor privately. This course may be taken 
twice. 7 Div. 

8 hf. Professor Peabody. — The Minister a?* Pastor, and the history of Christian 
worship. Half-course. 6 Dir. 

4 hf. Profensor Peabody. — The Minister as Preacher, and the history of 

Christian preaching. Half-course. 

5 hf Asst. Professor Hale. — The Minister as Organizer and Director of Church 

Activities. Half-course. 6 Dir. 

ELOCUTION. 
Ihf. Dr. Cprry. — Vocal training. Half-course. 7 Div. 

2hf. Dr. CuBRY. — Vocal expression. Half-course. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. 

ProfeMor Psabodt. — Two lecturei : Ethical Theoriei and Social Moyements. 

Professor Taussig. — Two lectures: The Nature of Industrial Monopolies. 
Public Ownership. 

Hon. Carboll D. Wbioht. — Two lectures : Has the Condition of the Masses 
Improved during the Last Half-century? Is there any Solution of the 
Labor Problem? 

Mr. J. 6. Brooks. — Two lectures: The Ethical Side of Labor Problems. 
The Consumers' League. 

Professor Caryeb. — Four lectures : The Nature of an Economic Law. The 
Relation of the Institution of Private Property to Economic Progress. 
The Relation of Competition to Economic Progress. An Eifective Pro- 
gramme for Raising Wages. 

Professor Clark. — Three lectures : Competition and Moral Law. (1) A 
Natural Economic System. (2) The Struggles of Classes. (3) The 
Society of the Fifture. 

Professor Shaler. — One lecture : Association and the Individual. 

Professor Paucrr. — Three lectures : Agencies of Redemption. (1) Restraint. 
(2) Enlargement. (8) Consecration. 

Professor Embrton. — Two lectures : Christianity and Asceticism. 

Professor Fbnn. — Three lectures: The Kingdom of God. (1) The Idea of 
Jesus. (2) The Present Significance of the Idea. (8) Its Place in 
Theology. 

Professor Mathews. — Two lectures : The Social Interpretation of Christianity 
in the Apostolic Age. 

Professor Kino. — Three lectures : The Influence of the Social Consciousness 
upon Theology. (1) The Real Teaching of the Social Consciousness as 
the Theologian must View It. (2) The Influence of the Social Conscious- 
ness upon the Conception of the Religious Life. (3) The Influence of 
the Social Consciousness upon Theological Doctrine. 

Professor Bownb. — One lecture : The Moralization of Life and the Vitalization 
of Morals. 

President Eliot. — One lecture : The Voluntary Church and its Ministry in a 
Democracy. 

Dean Hodoes. — Two lectures : The Christian Social Movement. The Christian 
Social Parish. 

Dr. Bbadford. — One lecture : The Social Problem of the Suburban Church. 

President Htdb. — One lecture : The Social Problem of the Country Minister. 

Mr. Woods. — Two lectures : The Social Problem of the Minister in the City. 
The Special Field of the Social Settlement. 
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Principal Wabhimoton. — One lecture : The ReligiooB Aspect of the Negro 
Qneition. 

Mr. Paine. — One lecture : The Organization of Charity in Small Towns. 

Professor Oilman. — Two lectares : The Attitude of the Clergyman toward 
Social Problems. 

Professor Munsterbbbo. — One lectnre : Psychology and Social ActiTi^. 

During the year from October 1, 1900, to September 30, 1901, 
there were added to the Divinity Library 483 volames and 69 
pamphlets by purchase, and 156 volumes and 118 pamphlets by gift. 
October 1, 1901, there were in the Library 30,624 volumes and 
7,011 pamphlets. During the year there were 933 titles catalogued 
in the author catalogue and 130 titles in the subject catalogue. 
There were borrowed from the stack for home use 940 volumes; 
from the stack for hall use, 443 volumes ; from the reserved books 
for over-night use, 783 volumes. 

Much of the time of the Librarian was devoted to the preparation 
of a new edition of the Greneral Catalogue of the School, which was 
published in the summer. 

FRANCIS G. PEABODY, Dean. 



THE LAW SCHOOL. 

To THB President op the University: — 

Sir, — I have the honor of presenting my report upon the Law 
School for the academic year 1900-01. 

The table on pages 158, 159 gives the courses of study and 
instruction during the year, the text-books used, the number of 
exercises per week in each course, and the number of students 



Ymt. 


Whole 

No. of 

fitendeots. 


Total of 

CoUege 

Grmdnatei. 


H»iT«rd 

GnMln. 

Ates. 


Grmdnates 

of other 

Colleges. 


Kon- 

Gndn- 

Atei. 


Per cent, of 

College 
Gradiutes. 


No. of Col- 
leges rep- 
resented. 


1870-71 


166 


77 


27 


60 


88 


47 


27 


1871-72 


138 


70 


34 


36 


68 


61 


26 


1872-73 


117 


66 


34 


32 


61 


66 


26 


1873-74 


141 


86 


49 


37 


66 


61 


26 


1874-76 


144 


82 


63 


19 


62 


67 


18 


1876-76 


178 


93 


60 


33 


80 


64 


26 


1876-77 


199 


116 


74 


42 


83 


-8 


30 


1877-78 


196 


121 


80 


41 


76 


62 


30 


1878-79 


169 


109 


71 


38 


60 


64 


24 


1879-80 


177 


118 


90 


28 


69 


66 


20 


1880-81 


161 


112 


82 


30 


49 


70 


19 


1881-82 


161 


99 


66 


33 


62 


61 


22 


1882-83 


138 


93 


68 


36 


46 


67 


32 


1883-84 


150 


106 


76 


30 


46 


70 


26 


1884-86 


166 


122 


86 


37 


34 


78 


31 


1886-86 


168 


122 


83 


39 


86 


77 


29 


1886-87 


188 


143 


88 


66 


46 


76 


34 


1887-88 


226 


168 


102 


66 


67 


70 


32 


1888-S9 


226 


168 


106 


63 


67 


70 


32 


1889-90 


262 


189 


122 


67 


73 


72 


41 


1890-91 


286 


200 


136 


66 


86 


70 


33 


1891-92 


370 


267 


140 


117 


113 


69 


48 


1892-93 


406 


266 


132 


134 


139 


66 


64 


1893-94 


367 


279 


129 


160 


88 


76 


66 


1894-96 


413 


310 


139 


171 


103 


76 


74 


1896-96 


476 


380 


171 


209 


96 


80 


82 


1896-97 


490 


408 


186 


222 


82 


83 


82 


1897-98 


661 


490 


229 


261 


61 


89 


77 


1898-99 


664 


608 


212 


291 


61 


89 


78 


1899-00 


618 


667 


236 


321 


66 


91 


67 


1900-01 


666 


606 


262 


863 


60 


92 


83 


1901-02 


631 


682 


247 


336 


49 


92 


92 
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who offered themselves for examination in each coarse at the end 
of the year. 

Daring the twelve months from October 1, 1900, to October, 1901, 
5,902 boand volames and 324 pamphlets were added to the library. 
The library contained, October 1, 1901, aboat 62,500 volumes and 
6,400 pamphlets. 

The table on page 157 exhibits the growth of the School during 
the last thirty-one years, in the number of students, the number 
and percentage of college graduates, and in the number of colleges 
represented by their graduates. The figures for the current year will 
be slightly inci'eased by later entries. 

The number of non-graduates, 49, is somewhat misleading. Thirty- 
six of these are Harvard College Seniors, on leave of absence and 
registered in the Law School, of whom 34 have completed the work 
required for the degree of A.B., and 2 lack only a half -coarse. If 
these 36 Seniors be transferred to the College Graduate oolunm, we 
have 618 graduates, and the percentage of college graduates rises 
from 92 to 98. 

JAMES BARR AMES, Dean. 



THE FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

To THE PBESIDENT OP THE UNIVERSITY: 

Sir, — As Dean of the Faculty of Medicine I have the honor to 
submit the following report for the academic year 1900-01. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the Administrative 
Board of the Dental School, the Faculty voted that certificates of 
attendance be hereafter given to graduates of reputable Dental 
Schools who attend the courses in Operative or Mechanical Dentistry. 

The Summer Courses in the Medical School were restricted to 
graduate and undergraduate students of Medical Schools recognized 
by the Faculty, and to such other persons as the Dean of the Faculty 
approved. Heretofore these courses have been open to all appli- 
cants, and it was felt that in some cases the privilege had been 
improperly used. 

On recommendation of the Committee on the Course of Study, it 
was voted that the optional course in animal parasites, given by 
Professor T. Smith, be hereafter a part of the required work in 
Pathology. 

A few changes have been made in the method of teaching in several 
of the departments, thereby increasing the amount qf sectional in- 
struction, especially in the third and fourth years. A practical 
examination has been held in some of the departments in addition to 
the written examination heretofore required. In some cases the time 
allowed for the written examination has been shortened. 

At the close of the academic year, 152 men were recommended to 
the Corporation for degrees, as follows : — 

Medical School . . | ^^^ ^^^ **^«^^^ ^^ ^'^ ^^ 

I *' ** ** cum laude ... 29 

Dental School . . (For the degree of D.M.D 24 

I ** ** ** cum laude , . 6 



Veterinary School . 



f For the degree of M.D.V (> 

\ '' ** ** cum laude . . 1 

Total 162 



During the year the Committee on New Buildings, of which Dr. 
J. C. Warren was Chairman, held a number of meetings, and finally 
submitted a series of preliminary sketches which were carefully con- 
sidered at a special meeting of the Faculty. 



; oliool, I have the honor to sab- 

"' ^''•■'i , .idemio year 11)00-01. 

'*^*»i:, ^ * ♦ <,,, the Medical School was constituted 

^-•/Aiv... "' * • .rdson, J. C. Wanen, E. S. Wood, 

''*'•'■••, ''^'*^ . litiiey, C. M. Green, C. Harrington, 

•^''>.^^ '''♦\»^ ^ jry. Dr. C. M. Green was subsequently 

^'^*^"^r^y^ " ••*ji .oard. 

^*'»hT ^ ' ""^^^ I" of new matriculants (196) was accounted 

•^^•4 '^ •■ was the last oi)portunity for a student to enter 

^t/ff^ . •'*^%' ig admission examinations. Many entered too 

If 4, ^ ^> raining insufficient to enable them to profit by the 

1^1^ **•* d. Several dropped out early in the course, and 

^ .d final examinations showed how poorly fitted many 

^^ o undertake the required work. Only one hundred 

' * ^ icaminations successfully, seventy-five being conditioned 

^ lOre of the four examinations, and fifteen failing to pass 

^ em. 

y last report I was able to state how satisfactorily the new 

'f instruction had worked in the first year. The same class 

-low finished the second year, during the first term of which the 

/ plan was tried with marked success in all courses, according to 

iC professors in charge, with the exception of Anatomy, to which 

allusion is made later in this report. 

Building, — The most important change made since the last 
report has been the connection of all the Chemical Laboratory hoods 
with the fan which ventilates the Dissecting Room. The various 
pipes connecting the Dissecting Room and the Laboratory hoods are 
now all provided with valves, so that the fan can take the air from 
any or all of the connecting pipes. 

Physiology. — The following papers containing the results of 
inves ligations by the laboratory statf and special students have been 
published : — 

iSome ways of causing mitotic division in uufei*tili%ed ArbiU'ia eggs. 
By Albeut p. Mathews. The American Journal of Fhysiology, Vol. IV, 
pp. 345J-347. 
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On Commencement day the President of the University announced 
the gift, from Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, of New York, of the funds 
for the erection of three of the proposed new buildings for the Medical 
School. 

Early in July the Corporation instructed the Pi*esident to appoint 
a committee of the Medical Faculty as an Advisory Committee on 
these new buildings. The following Committee was appointed : Drs. 
W. L. Richardson (Chairman), H. P. Bowditch, J. C. Warren, E. S. 
Wood, W. F. Whitney, C. S. Minot, and F. Dexter. 

This Committee subsequently elected Dr. Farrar Cobb as its Secre- 
tary, and appointed the three following sub-committees : — 

On the Administrative Building : Drs. W. L. Richardson, J. C. 
WaiTen, and W, F, Whitney, 

On the Anatomical and Histological Building : Drs. C. S. Minot 
and F. Dexter. 

On the Physiological and Physiological Chemical Building : Drs. 
H. P. Bowditch and E, S. Wood. 

These several sub-committees at once began the work of prepar- 
ing plans, under the direction of the Building Conunittee of the 
Corporation, Drs. Walcott and Cabot, and with the assistance of 
the architects, Messrs. Shepley, Rutan and Coolidge. 

At a subsequent date Dr. J. C. Warren was made Chairman of the 
Advisory Committee on the New Buildings, in place of Dr. W, L. 
Richardson, thus giving the Committee the same Chairman as the 
original Building Committee. 

The Veterinary School was closed at the end of the year, two of 
the students being transferred to the Medical School, and instruction 
being provided for the others in the Veterinary Department of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

WILLIAM L. RICHARDSON, Dean, 



THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

To THE President of the University: — 

Sir, — As Dean of the Medical School, I have the honor to sub- 
mit the following report for the academic year 1900-01. 

The Administrative Board for the Medical School was constituted 
as follows : Drs. W. L. Richardson, J. C. Warren, E. S. Wood, 
F. C. Shattuck, W. F. Whitney, C. M. Green, C. Harrington, 
F. Dexter, and F. B. Mallory. Dr. C. M. Green was subsequently 
chosen Secretary of the Board. 

The increased number of new matriculants (196) was accounted 
for by the fact that it was the last opportunity for a student to enter 
the School by passing admission examinations. Many entered too 
young and with a training insufficient to enable them to profit by the 
instruction offered. Several dropped out early in the course, and 
the mid-year and final examinations showed how poorly fitted many 
others were to undertake the required work. Only one hundred 
passed the examinations successfally, seventy-five being conditioned 
in one or more of the four examinations, and fifteen failing to pass 
any of them. 

In my last report I was able to state how satisfactorily the new 
plan of instruction had worked in the first year. The same class 
has now finished the second year, during the first term of which the 
new plan was tried with marked success in all courses, according to 
the professors in charge, with the exception of Anatomy, to which 
allusion is made later in this report. 

Building, — The most important change made since the last 
report has been the connection of all the Chemical Laboratory hoods 
with the fan which ventilates the Dissecting Room. The various 
pipes connecting the Dissecting Room and the Laboratory hoods are 
now all provided with valves, so that the fan can take the air from 
any or all of the connecting pipes. 

Physiology. — The following papers containing the results of 
invesiisjations by the laboratory staff and special students have been 
published : — 

Some ways of causing mitotic division in unfertilized Arbacia egga. 
By Albert P. Matuews. The American Journal of Physiology , Vol. IV, 
pp. 343-347. 
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On the methods of estimating the force of voluntary muscular contrac- 
tions and fatigue. By Shepherd Ivory Franz. The American Journal 
of Physiology, Vol. IV, pp. 348-372. 

The spontaneous secretion of saliva and the action of atropine. By 
Albert P. Mathews. The American Journal of Physiology, Vol. IV, 
pp. 482-499. 

The effect of maximum muscular effort on blood-pressure. By J. H. 
McCuRDY. The American Journal of Physiology, Vol. V, pp. 95-103. 

The inhibition time of a voluntary muscular contraction. By Allen 
Cleghorn and Colin C. Stewart. The American Journal of Physiology, 
Vol. V, 281-286. 

The effect of carbon dioxide and oxygen on smooth muscle. By Allen 
Cleghorn and H. D. Lloyd. Proceedings of the American Physiological 
Society. The American Journal of Physiology, Vol. V, pp. 16, 17. Also 
in The Journal of the Boston Society of Medical Sciences, Vol. V, pp. 367, 
368. 

Cerebral pressure following trauma. By W. B. Cannon. The Ameri- 
can Journal of Physiology, Vol. VI, pp. 91-121. An abstract of this 
paper was read at the Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, June 12, 1901, and was printed in the records of the Society and 
also in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Vol. CXLV, p. 158. 

There have also been published : — 

An Introduction to Physiolog}^ (second edition), pp. 1-314. By W. T. 
Porter. The Universit}' Press, Cambridge, 1901. 

Experiments for students in the Harvard Medical School. Second 
Series. The nervous system and the skin, pp. 1-28. By W. T. Porter. 
The l.'niversity Press, C'am])ridge, 1901. 

ExperiraenU for students in the Harvard Medical School. Thirtl Series. 
The eye, p]). 1-193. By W. T. Porter. The University l*ress, Cam- 
bridge. IIKJI. 

Catalogue of the Harvard Physiological Apparatus, containing forty-six 
pieces, specially designed for the labonitory teaching of Physiology to 
large numbers of students, pp. 1-51. The University Press, Cambridge, 
1901. 

The lal)ora(ory tejiching of Physiology. First paper. By W . T. Porter. 
Science, October, 1!M)1. 

The use of clinical records in teaching medicine. By W. B. Cannon. 
Bulktin of thf American Aradtmy of Medicine y 1901, Vol. \, pp. 203-213. 

The investigation by Dr. J. W. Langelaan on muscle tone and 
tendon reflexes is in press. Some of these experiments were pub- 
lished in the Archie fiir Physiologie, 1901, p. 106 etseq. 
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Dr. W. B. Cannon has continued his study of the movements of 
the food in the alimentary canal. Dr. Allen C leghorn has almost 
completed his investigation of the effect of castration upon growth 
and muscular activity. Dr. S. I. Franz has made interesting obser- 
vations upon the functions of certain portions of the cerebral cortex. 
Dr. Waldemar Koch has been employed upon the chemistry of 
nervous tissues. Mr. L. J. 'Henderson has continued his studies 
upon the chemistry of blood-pressure. Messrs. William Skarstrom 
and N. E. Sanders have investigated the immediate effect of exercise 
upon the blood-pressure and the pulse. Professor W. T. Porter has 
pursued his investigations on the physiology of the heart. Seven 
weeks were spent by him in the Zoological Station at Naples, in the 
study of Torpedo, Octopus, Scyllium, and similar forms. Professor 
Porter has found an explanation of fibrillar contraction of the heart, 
which has been presented informally in a lecture at the Woods Holl 
Marine Biological Laboratory, and, through the kindness of Pro- 
fessor Bowditch, at the International Congress of Physiologists in 
Turin. Much of Professor Porter's time has been spent in a 
systematic effort to bring the teaching of Physiology by laboratory 
methods within the reach of every school. For this purpose apparatus 
of precision has been designed upon lines permitting its manufacture 
in large quantities at a small cost. Of the forty-six pieces mentioned 
in the catalogue noted above, more than thirty are partly or wholly new 
inventions. This appai*atus is in use in more than twenty American 
schools, and is beginning to be used abroad. The saving in outlay 
for Physiological teaching represented by the apparatus thus installed 
already exceeds fifty thousand dollars. In this work Professor Porter 
has profited by the valuable and generous criticism of past and 
present instructors and mechanics in the depaitment. 

Anatomy. — The new method of concentrating studies works well 
up to a certain point. In the first year a great deal is learned in a 
short time, but the examination at the end of the second year seems 
to show that two months partially devoted to Anatomy in the second 
term of the second year, after a complete intermission of one year, 
are far from sufficient. 

The arrangement of the collection illustrating numerical variation 
in human spines has been completed by Professor Dwight, and, with 
the kind assistance of Dr. Whitney, has been properly set up and 
fully labelled in the Museum. It is proposed to add to it from time 
to time remarkable specimens, but no others. 

Professor Dwight is continuing an investigation on a method of 
determining the sex of bones, which will probably be published 
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within a year. He is also working at anomalies of the bones of the 
wrist and ankle. 

Dr. Lothrop has been doing good work on the internal structure 
of the nasal cavity. 

Dr. Young has made a series of valuable specimens of transparent 
foetuses. 

Histology and Embryology. — The n^w plan of study, or system of 
concentration, continues to justify itself by its results. Students are 
found to learn more and to retain their knowledge better than under 
the old system. 

The work is hampered seriously by want of laboratory accommoda- 
tions. The lack of suitable work rooms has increased very much 
the difficulty of securing trained assistants, as they prefer other 
laboratories where space for comfortable work is available. Until 
the new laboratories are open, the work of the department must 
remain severely handicapped. 

The £mbryological Collection has again grown, complete serial 
sections of seventy-one typical embryos ha^ing been added during 
the year. It proves of constantly increasing value for very varied 
investigations. It is very desirable to obtain means to enlarge the 
collection, which is unique. Five thousand dollars is needed for 
this purpose. A gift of this amount would be an important contri- 
bution to medical science. 

The Histological Collection has been improved by the arrangement 
and cataloguing of preparations already in hand, and also by the 
new preparations added. 

A larger number of investigations have been carried on in the 
laboratory than ever before. Of those not yet completed, mention 
may be made of Professor Minot's work on the development of the 
pineal region of the brain, and on the embryology of the rabbit ; of 
Dr. Wood's i^esearches on the primitive ova, and on heredity; of 
Dr. Lewis's on the development of the veins ; of Dr. Bremer's on 
the pulmonary aoita, and of Dr. Eycleshymer's on the cell nucleus, 
the last being along a novel and important line of investigation. 

Professor Minot has published the following papers : — 

Notes on Anopheles. Journal Bo.ston Society Medical Sciences^ Vol. V, 
pp. 325-829, PI. XXXI. 

Further study of th(; unit system of lal)oratory construction. Science^ 
Vol. XIII, pp. 409-415. 

The embryolo^ical basis of ])atholo<ry. Sricftce, Vol. Xlll, pp. 481- 
498, also Boaton Medical ami Surgical Jour f ml. Vol. CLXIV, pp. 29S- 
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305. Delivered as the Middleton Croldsmith Lecture before the New York 
Pathological Society. March 26, 1901. 

SoUen die Bezeichnungen ** Somatopleural' und *' Splanchnopleura '^ in 
ihrem urspriinglichen richtigen oder in dem in Deutschland gebrauchlich 
gewordenen Sinne gebraucht werden? Anat, Anzeiger, Vol. XIX, pp. 
203-205. 

Improved automatic microtomes. Journal Applied Microscopy, Vol. IV, 
pp. 1317-1320. 

Dr. R. T. Atkinson has published The early development of the circu- 
lation in the supra-renal of the rabbit. Anat, Anzeiger, Vol. XIX, p. 610. 

The following gifts have been received : — 

Models of the development of the ear, from Dr. C. J. Blake. 

Models of human embryos, from Dr. Harris Kennedy. 

A valuable collection of lizard's embryos, specially selected to furnish 
series for the embryological collection, from Dr. Karl Peter, of Breslau, 
Grermany. 

A large series of selected lamprey embryos, from Professor S. H. Gage, 
of Cornell University. 

During the year numerous additions and improvements have been 
made in the equipment for the elementary general courses. 

Bacteriology. — Professor H. C. Ernst has devoted much time to 
the foundation of the American Association of Pathologists and 
Bacteriologists, and of The Journal of Medical Research, devoted 
to the publication of original investigations in medicine, and success- 
fully established during the last summer. 

With Mr. G. L. Baker, he has carried on a preliminary study on 
the effect of sunlight and the Rontgen rays upon primary inoculation 
tuberculosis. 

With Mr. N. L. Berry, Jr., he is completing a long series of serial 
sections (three to four thousand in number) of leprous tissue for- 
warded for study from Hawaii. It is intended to make this a com- 
plete study of the distribution of the bacilli of the disease in the 
cutaneous tissue. 

Dr. W. B. Cannon began a series of studies of the effects of 
concentrated sunlight as a whole, and of portions of the solar spec- 
trum, upon the vitality and color-producing power of certain of the 
bacteria. 

Dr. C. G. Page made some control experiments in the preparation 
of special culture media after the method of R^iny, for use in the 
isolation of the typhoid bacillus from faeces. 
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Dr. H. J. Perry has devoted much time to staining material from 
chancroids in a search for Ducray's bacillus, with no very satis- 
factory results. 

Dr. W. H. Robey, Jr., started preliminary work upon the aggluti- 
nating reaction in tuberculosis. He has also, with Mr. G. P. Baker, 
made a study (bacteriological) of the sputa in cases of acute and 
chronic bronchitis, and phthisis ; and with Dr. C. J. White (for the 
Cancer Commission) is carrying on a study of the bacteria of 
Molluscum Contagiosum, as cases appear. 

Dr. J. D. Weis (for the Cancer Commission) has established a 
plant for the study of the yeasts after Jorgensen's methods, in 
respect especially to their possible connection with cancer. 

Professor F. P. Gorham, of Brown University, has continued his 
work upon the light producing properties of the phosphorescent 
bacteria, and during the last summer has apparently secured results 
of value. 

Dr. Langdon Froth ingham has carried on the following studies : — 

On the diagnosis of rabies by the Strauss method, its value; a 
statistical and experimental study. (Ready for publication.) 

On the frequency and danger of actinomycosis and tuberculosis of 
the udder of the cow. 

On the etiology of contagious epitheliomata of birds. 

A study of tumors from animals (for the Cancer Commission). 

On the histological lesions in rabies, with Dr. E. W. Taylor. 

Dr. Benjamin Tenny continued his studies on Gonorrhoea, and 
secured some extremely interesting results in the inoculation of the 
gonococcus in connection with alcoiiol. 

Mr. 8. B. Wolbaeh has made some attempts to apply the Lipmann 
mercury process of color piiotography to the microscope, with 
encouraging results. 

Mr. E. Taylor carried out some investigations upon the actual 
value of '' Graurs stain" in the differentiation of many bacteria. 

CJiemisin/, — There have been no changes of importance, the 
instruction liaving been essentially the same as during the previous 
year. 

During tlie year the following publications have appeared : — 

Clinical Examination of the Urine, by Dr. J. B. Ogden. Published 
by W. B. Saunders & Co. 

Practical Blood Examination, by Dr. H. F. Ilewes. Read at the 
Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Medical Society, June 12, 
1900. Published in Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, August 
1, 1901, and in Society Reports. 
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Hyperacidity of the Stomach, by Dr. H. F. Hewes. Published in 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, November 29, 1900. 

E3q)€rimerUal Pharmacology and Tlierapeutics, — Professor Franz 
Pfaff communicated the results of an experimental work in cases of 
diverticulum of the oesophagus, at a meeting of the Society of 
American Physicians, in Washington, in May, 1901. This work 
will be published in Vol. XVI of the transactions of the same 
Society. 

Dr. Alfred W. Balch published a research on the Supposed Activity 
• of Com Smut. Journal of the Boston Society of Medical Sciences. 

Professor R. W. Tower, of Brown University, studied The Sulphur- 
Ck)ntaining Bodies of Human Faeces. He intends to continue the 
work next year. 

Dr. Elliott P. Joslin published the results of an experimental 
investigation, under the title. The Influence of Bile on Metabolism. 
Journal of Experimental Medicine, Vol. V, No. 5. 

Dr. Joslin also communicated the results of a research on Meta- 
bolism in Diabetic Coma, with special reference to Acid Intoxica- 
tion, at a meeting of the Society of American Physicians, in May. 
This work will be published in Vol. XVI, of the transactions of the 
same Society. 

Dr. W. L. Smith studied The Influence of Deflbrinated Blood on 
the Secretion of Bile. His research will soon be completed. 

Mr. McCrudden studied The Metabolism of Certain Inorganic 
Salts in the Different Types of Arthritis in Human Beings. He 
is continuing his research. 

Pathology, — The method of teaching Pathology which was begun 
two years ago has given satisfaction to both students and teachers. 
The general body of students has three hours of laboratory work 
daily, and sections of ten students are sent from the laboratory 
for the study of material which cannot be given to the entire class. 
These sections visit the hospitals, where they are taught and practice 
the anatomical and bacteriological methods of examining tissues. 
Sections are also taught in several of the smaller rooms of the build- 
ing. Material for this study is preserved in such a way that the 
students can handle, draw and describe the specimens. Each student 
attends twenty of these sections, thus having not less than forty 
hoars of this work. Both the general laboratory teaching and the sec- 
tional teaching are conducted on the principle of gi\ang the students 
opportunity for objective study. A lecture is given daily in which 
the subjects studied during the day are described. The object of 
the lecture is not to impart infonnation but to amplify and coordinate 
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who offered themselves for examination in each course at the end 
of the year. 

During the twelve months from October 1, 1900, to October, 1901, 
5,902 bound volumes and 324 pamphlets were added to the library. 
The library contained, October 1, 1901, about 62,500 volumes and 
6,400 pamphlets. 

The table on page 157 exhibits the growth of the School during 
the last thirty-one years, in the number of students, the number 
and percentage of college graduates, and in the number of colleges 
represented by their graduates. The figures for the current year wiU 
be slightly increased by later entries. 

The number of non-graduates, 49, is somewhat misleading. Thirty- 
six of these are Harvard College Seniors, on leave of absence and 
registered in the Law School, of whom 34 have completed the work 
required for the degree of A.B., and 2 lack only a half -course. If 
these 36 Seniors be transferred to the College Graduate column, we 
have 618 graduates, and the percentage of college graduates riseg 
from 92 to 98. 

JAMES BARR AMES, Dean. 



THE FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

To THE President of the University: — 

Sir, — As Dean of the Faculty of Medicine I have the honor to 
submit the following report for the academic year 1900-01. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the Administrative 
Board of the Dental School, the Faculty voted that certificates of 
attendance be hereafter given to graduates of reputable Dental 
Schools who attend the courses in Operative or Mechanical Dentistry. 

The Summer Courses in the Medical School were restricted to 
graduate and undergraduate students of Medical Schools recognized 
by the Faculty, and to such other persons as the Dean of the Faculty 
approved. Heretofore these courses have been open to all appli- 
cants, and it was felt that in some cases the privilege had been 
improperly used. 

On recommendation of the Committee on the Course of Study, it 
was voted that the optional course in animal parasites, given by 
Professor T. Smith, be hereafter a part of the required work in 
Pathology. 

A few changes have been made in the method of teaching in several 
of the departments, thereby increasing the amount qf sectional in- 
struction, especially in the third and fourth years. A practical 
examination has been held in some of the departments in addition to 
the written examination heretofore required. In some cases the time 
allowed for the written examination has been shortened. 

At the close of the academic year, 162 men were recommended to 
the Corporation for degrees, as follows : — 

Medical School . . | ^^^ ^*^^ **^»^^^ ^^ ^'^ «7 

I *' ** ** cum laude ... 29 

Dental School . . (For the degree of D.M.D 24 

I ** ** " cum lavde . . 6 

Veterinary School. I ^«^^»^^^^«^^^^^-^- V « 

I ** " ** cum laude . . 1 

Total 162 

During the year the Committee on New Buildings, of which Dr. 
J. C. Warren was Chairman, held a number of meetings, and finally 
submitted a series of preliminary sketches which were carefully con- 
sidered at a special meeting of the Faculty. 
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On Commencement day the President of the University announced 
the gift, from Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, of New York, of the funds 
for the erection of three of the proposed new buildings for the Medical 
School, 

Early in July the Corporation instructed the President to appoint 
a committee of the Medical Faculty as an Advisory Committee on 
these new buildings. The following Committee was appointed : Drs. 
W. L. Richardson (Chairman), H. P. Bowditch, J. C. Warren, E. S. 
Wood, W. F. Whitney, C. S. Minot, and F. Dexter. 

This Committee subsequently elected Dr. Farrar Cobb as its Secre- 
tary, and appointed the three following sub-committees : — 

On the Administrative Building : Drs. W. L. Richardson, J. C. 
Warren, and W. F. Whitney. 

On the Anatomical and Histological Building : Drs. C. S. Minot 
and F. Dexter. 

On the Physiological and Physiological Chemical Building : Drs. 
H. P. Bowditch and E. S. Wood. 

These several sub-committees at once began the work of prepar- 
ing plans, under the direction of the Building Committee of the 
Corporation, Drs. Walcott and Cabot, and with the assistance of 
the architects, Messrs. Shepley, Rutan and Coolidge. 

At a subsequent date Dr. J. C. Warren was made Chairman of the 
Advisory Committee on the New Buildings, in place of Dr. W. L. 
Richardson, thus giving the Committee the same Chairman as the 
original Building Committee. 

The Veterinary School was closed at the end of the year, two of 
the students being transferred to the Medical School, and instruction 
being provided for the others in the Veterinary Department of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

WILLIAM L. RICHARDSON, Dean. 
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To THE President of the University: — 

Sir, — As Dean of the Medical School, I have the honor to sub- 
mit the following report for the academic year 1900-01. 

The Administrative Board for the Medical School was constituted 
as follows : Drs. W. L. Richardson, J. C. Warren, E, S. Wood, 
F. C. Shattuck, W. F. Whitney, C. M. Green, C. Harrington, 
F. Dexter, and F. B. Mallory, Dr. C. M. Green was subsequently 
chosen Secretary of the Board. 

The increased number of new matriculants (196) was accounted 
for by the fact that it was the last opportunity for a student to enter 
the School by passing admission examinations. Many entered too 
young and with a training insufficient to enable them to profit by the 
instruction offered. Several dropped out early in the course, and 
the mid-year and final examinations showed how poorly fitted many 
others were to undertake the required work. Only one hundred 
passed the examinations successfully, seventy-five being conditioned 
in one or more of the four examinations, and fifteen failing to pass 
any of them. 

In my last report I was able to state how satisfactorily the new 
plan of instruction had worked in the first year. The same class 
has now finished the second year, during the first term of which the 
new plan was tried with marked success in all courses, according to 
the professors in chaise, with the exception of Anatomy, to which 
allusion is made later in this report. 

Building, — The most important change made since the last 
report has been the connection of all the Chemical Laboratory hoods 
with the fan which ventilates the Dissecting Room. The various 
pipes connecting the Dissecting Room and the Laboratory hoods are 
now all provided with valves, so that the fan can take the air from 
any or all of the connecting pipes. 

Physiology. — The following papers containing the results of 
invesiifications by the laboratory staff and special students have been 
published : — 

Some ways of causing mitotic division in unfertilized Arbacia egg^. 
By Albert P. Mathews. The American Journal of Physiology, Vol. IV, 
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On the methods of estimating the force of voluntary muscular contrac- 
tions and fatigue. By Shepherd Ivory Franz, the American Journal 
of Physiology , Vol. IV. pp. 348-372. 

The spontaneous secretion of saliva and the action of atropine. By 
Albert P. Mathews. The American Journal of Physiology^ Vol. IV, 
pp. 482-499. 

The effect of maximum muscular effort on blood-pressure. By J. H. 
McCuRDY. The American Journal of Physiology^ Vol. V, pp. 95-103. 

The inhibition time of a voluntary muscular contraction. By Allen 
Cleghorn and Coun C. Stewart. The American Journal of Physiology y 
Vol. V, 281-286. 

The effect of carbon dioxide and oxygen on smooth muscle. By Allen 
Cleghorn and H. D. Lloyd. Proceedings of the American Physiological 
Society. The American Journal of Physiology ^ Vol. V, pp. 16, 17. Also 
in The Journal of the Boston Society of Medical Sciences, Vol. V, pp. 367, 
368. 

Cerebral pressure following trauma. By W. B. Cannon. The Ameri- 
can Journal of Physiology, Vol. VI, pp. 91-121. An abstract of this 
paper was read at the Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, June 12, 1901, and was printed in the records of the Society and 
also in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Vol. CXLV, p. 158. 

There have also been published : — 

An Introduction t^) Pliysiolog>' (second edition), pp. 1-314. By W. T. 
Porter. The University Press, Cambridge, 1901. 

Experiments for students in the Harvard Medical School. Second 
Series. Tlio nervous system and the skin. pp. 1-28. By W. T. Porter. 
The University Press, (Cambridge, 1901. 

Experiments for students in the Harvard Medical School. Third Series. 
The eye, pp. 1-198. By W. T. Porter. The University Press, Cam- 
bridge, 1001. 

Catalogue of the Ilarv'ard Pliysiological Apparatus, containing forty-six 
pieces, specially designed for the laboratory teai'thing of Physiology to 
large numbers of students, pp. 1-51. The University Press, Cambridge, 
1901. 

The lal)()ratory U^ju'hing of Physiology . First paper. By \V . T. Porter. 

Scicjttr, OctolMiF, 1!H)1. 

The use of clinical records in teaching medicine. By W. B. Cannon. 
Bulletin of the American Academy of Medicine, 1901, Vol. V, pp. 203-218. 

The investigation by Dr. J. W. Langelaan on muscle tone and 
tendon reflexes is in press. Some of these experiments were pub- 
lished in the Archiv fur Physiologie, 1901, p. 106 et seq. 
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Dr. W. B. CannoD has continued his study of the movements of 
the food in the alimentary canal. Dr. Allen Cleghorn has almost 
completed his investigation of the effect of castration upon growth 
and muscular activity. Dr. S. I. Franz has made interesting obser- 
vations upon the functions of certain portions of the cerebral cortex. 
Dr. Waldemar Koch has been employed upon the chemistry of 
nervous tissues. Mr. L. J. -Henderson has continued his studies 
upon the chemistry of blood-pressure. Messrs. William Skarstrom 
and N. £. Sanders have investigated the immediate effect of exercise 
upon the blood-pressure and the pulse. Professor W. T. Porter has 
pursued his investigations on the physiology of the heart. Seven 
weeks were spent by him in the Zoological Station at Naples, in the 
study of Torpedo, Octopus, Scyllium, and similar forms. Professor 
Porter has found an explanation of fibrillar contraction of the heart, 
which has been presented informally in a lecture at the Woods HoU 
Marine Biological Laboratory, and, through the kindness of Pro- 
fessor Bowditch, at the International Congress of Physiologists in 
Turin. Much of Professor Porter's time has been spent in a 
systematic effort to bring the teaching of Physiolc^y by laboratory 
methods within the reach of every school. For this purpose apparatus 
of precision has been designed upon lines permitting its manufacture 
in large quantities at a small cost. Of the forty-six pieces mentioned 
in the catalogue noted above, more than thirty are partly or wholly new 
inventions. This apparatus is in use in more than twenty American 
schools, and is beginning to be used abroad. The saving in outlay 
for Physiolc^cal teaching represented by the apparatus thus installed 
already exceeds fifty thousand dollars. In this work Professor Porter 
has profited by the valuable and generous criticism of past and 
present instructors and mechanics in the depaitment. 

Anatomy. — The new method of concentrating studies works well 
up to a certain point. In the first year a great deal is learned in a 
short time, but the examination at the end of the second year seems 
to show that two months partially devoted to Anatomy in the second 
term of the second year, after a complete intermission of one year, 
are far from sufficient. 

The arrangement of the collection illustrating numerical variation 
in human spines has been completed by Professor Dwight, and, with 
the kind assistance of Dr. Whitney, has been properly set up and 
fully labelled in the Museum. It is proposed to add to it from time 
to time remarkable specimens, but no others. 

Professor Dwight is continuing an investigation on a method of 
determining the sex of bones, which will probably be published 
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within a year. He is also working at anomalies of the bones of the 
wrist and ankle. 

Dr. Lothrop has been doing good work on the internal structure 
of the nasal cavity. 

Dr. Young has made a series of valuable specimens of transparent 
foetuses. 

Histology and Embryology. — The n^w plan of study, or system of 
concentration, continues to justify itself by its results. Students are 
found to learn more and to retain their knowledge better than under 
the old system. 

The work is hampered seriously by want of laboratory accommoda- 
tions. The lack of suitable work rooms has increased very much 
the difficulty of securing trained assistants, as they prefer other 
laboratories where space for comfortable work is available. Until 
the new laboratories are open, the work of the department must 
remain severely handicapped. 

The Embryological Collection has again grown, complete serial 
sections of seventy-one typical embryos having been added during 
the year. It proves of constantly increasing value for very varied 
investigations. It is very desirable to obtain means to enlarge the 
collection, which is unique. Five thousand dollars is needed for 
this purpose. A gift of this amount would be an important contri- 
bution to medical science. 

The Histological Collection has been improved by the arrangement 
and cataloguing of preparations already in hand, and also by the 
new preparations added. 

A larger number of investigations have been carried on in the 
laboratory than ever before. Of those not yet completed, mention 
may be made of Professor Minot's work on the development of the 
pineal region of the brain, and on the embryology of the rabbit; of 
Dr. Wood's i*esearches on the primitive ova, and on heredity; of 
Dr. Lewis's on the development of the veins ; of Dr. Bremer's on 
the pulmonary aoita, and of Dr. Eycleshymer's on the cell nucleus, 
the last being along a novel and important line of investigation. 

Professor Minot has published the following papers : — 

Notes on Anopheles. Journal BosUm Society Medical Sciences, Vol. V, 
pp. 325-329, PI. XXXI. 

Further study of the unit system of labonitory construction. Science, 
Vol. XIII, pp. 409-415. 

The embryological l)jisis of patholoir>'. Sciencf^, Vol. XI II, pp. 481- 
498, also Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, V^ol. C'LXIV, pp. 295- 
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305. Delivered as the Middleton Groldsmith Lecture before the New York 
Pathological Society, March 26, 1901. 

SoUen die Bezeichnungen ** Somatopleural und ** Splanchnopleura '^ in 
ihrem urspninglichen richtigen oder in dem in Deutschland gebrauchlich 
gewordenen Sinne gebraucht werden? AncU. Anzeiger, Vol. XIX, pp. 
20S-205. 

Improved automatic microtomes. Journal Applied Microscopy ^ Vol. IV, 
pp. 1317-1320. 

Dr. R. T. Atkinson has published The early development of the circu- 
lation in the supra-renal of the rabbit. AncU. Anzeiger, Vol. XDC, p. 610. 

The following gifts have been received : — 

Models of the development of the ear, from Dr. C. J. Blake. 

Models of human embryos, from Dr. Harris Kennedy. 

A valuable collection of lizard^s embryos, specially selected to furnish 
series for the embryological collection, from Dr. Karl Peter, of Breslau, 
Grermany. 

A large series of selected lamprey embryos, from Professor S. H. Gage, 
of Cornell University. 

During the year numerous additions and improvements have been 
made in the equipment for the elementary general courses. 

Bacteriology. — Professor H. C. Ernst has devoted much time to 
the foundation of the American Association of Pathologists and 
Bacteriologists, and of The Journal of Medical Research, devoted 
to the publication of original investigations in medicine, and success- 
fully established during the last summer. 

With Mr. G. L. Baker, he has carried on a preliminary study on 
the effect of sunlight and the Rontgen rays upon primary inoculation 
tuberculosis. 

With Mr. N. L, Berry, Jr., he is completing a long series of serial 
sections (three to four thousand in number) of leprous tissue for- 
warded for study from Hawaii. It is intended to make this a com- 
plete study of the distribution of the bacilli of the disease in the 
cutaneous tissue. 

Dr. W. B. Cannon began a series of studies of the effects of 
concentrated sunlight as a whole, and of portions of the solar spec- 
trum, upon the vitality and color-producing power of certain of the 
bacteria. 

Dr. C. G. Page made some control experiments in the preparation 
of special culture media after the method of R^my, for use in the 
isolation of the typhoid bacillus from faeces. 
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Dr. H. J. Perry has devoted much time to staining material from 
chancroids in a search for Ducray's bacillus, with no very satis- 
factory results. 

Dr. W. H, Robey, Jr., started preliminary work upon the aggluti- 
nating reaction in tuberculosis. He has also, with Mr. G. P. Baker, 
made a study (bacteriological) of the sputa in cases of acute and 
chronic bronchitis, and phthisis ; and with Dr. C. J. White (for the 
Cancer Commission) is carrying on a study of the bacteria of 
Molluscum Contagiosum, as cases appear. 

Dr. J. D. Weis (for the Cancer Commission) has established a 
plant for the study of the yeasts after Jorgensen's methods, in 
respect especially to their possible connection with cancer. 

Professor F. P. Gorham, of Brown University, has continued his 
work upon the light producing properties of the phosphorescent 
bacteria, and during the last summer has apparently secured results 
of value. 

Dr. Langdon Frothingliam has carried on the following studies : — 

On the diagnosis of rabies by the Strauss method, its value; a 
statistical and experimental study. (Ready for publication.) 

On the frequency and danger of actinomycosis and tuberculosis of 
the udder of the cow. 

On the etiology of contagious epitheliomata of birds. 

A study of tumors from animals (for the Cancer Commission). 

On the histological lesions in rabies, with Dr. E. W. Taylor. 

Dr. Benjamin Tenny continued his studies on Gonorrhoea, and 
secured some extremely interesting results in the inoculation of the 
gonococcus in connection with alcohol. 

Mr. S. B. Wolbach has made some attempts to apply the Lipmann 
mercury process of color photography to the microscope, with 
encouraging resultH. 

Mr. E. Taylor carried out some investigations upon the actual 
value of " Gram's stain" in the differentiation of many bacteria. 

CJiemistry, — There have been no changes of importance, the 
instruction having been essentially the same as during the previous 
year. 

During the year the following publications have appeared : — 

Clinical Examination of the Urine, by Dr. J. B. Ogden. Published 
by W. B. Saunders & Co. 

Practical Blood Examination, by Dr. H. F. Ilewes. Read at the 
Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Medical Society, June 12, 
1900. Published in Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, August 
1, 1901, and in Society Reports. 
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Hyperacidity of the Stomach, by Dr. H. F. Hewes. Published in 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, November 29, 1900. 

Experimental Phannacology and TherapetUics, — Professor Franz 
Pfaff communicated the results of an experimental work in cases of 
diverticulum of the oesophagus, at a meeting of the Society of 
American Physicians, in Washington, in May, 1901. This work 
will be published in Vol. XVI of the transactions of the same 
Society. 

Dr. Alfred W. Balch published a research on the Supposed Activity 
• of Com Smut. Journal of the Boston Society of Medical Sciences. 

Professor R, W. Tower, of Brown University, studied The Sulphur- 
Containing Bodies of Human Faeces. He intends to continue the 
work next year. 

Dr. Elliott P. Joslin published the results of an experimental 
investigation, under the title, The Influence of Bile on Metabolism. 
Journal of Experimental Medicine, Vol. V, No. 5. 

Dr. Joslin also communicated the results of a research on Meta- 
bolism in Diabetic Coma, with special reference to Acid Intoxica- 
tion, at a meeting of the Society of American Physicians, in May. 
This work will be published in Vol. XVI, of the transactions of the 
same Society. 

Dr. W. L. Smith studied The Influence of Defibrinated Blood on 
the Secretion of Bile. His research will soon be completed. 

Mr. McCrudden studied The Metabolism of Certain Inorganic 
Salt« in the Different Types of Arthritis in Human Beings. He 
is continuing his research. 

Pathology. — The method of teaching Pathology which was begun 
two years ago has given satisfaction to both students and teachers. 
The general body of students has three hours of laboratory work 
daily, and sections of ten students are sent from the laboratory 
for the study of material which cannot be given to the entire class. 
These sections visit the hospitals, where they are taught and practice 
the anatomical and bacteriolc^ical methods of examining tissues. 
Sections are also taught in several of the smaller rooms of the build- 
ing. Material for this study is praserved in such a way that the 
students can handle, draw and describe the specimens. Each student 
attends twenty of these sections, thus having not less than forty 
hours of this work. Both the general laboratory teaching and the sec- 
tional teaching are conducted on the principle of giving the students 
opportunity for objective study. A lecture is given daily in which 
the subjects studied during the day are described. The object of 
the lecture is not to impart information but to amplify and coordinate 
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the knowledge which the student has acquired. No attempt is made 
to cover the entire subject. The student acquires knowledge of the 
most essential subjects, and training in observation and description. 
A large part of the teachers' time is occupied in directing the 
sectional work. 

The greater interest of the students under this method has been 
striking. The number of incompetents has steadily declined. There 
is a genuine enthusiasm in the students' study of the subject, and m 
the long hours of laboratory work their zeal does not flag. They 
have knowledge which they can use ; and they know the methods of 
obtaining knowledge. 

The teachers in the department are a unit in their approval of the 
system. Teaching which consists in helping others to learn, and 
in learning with them, is not drudgery but an intellectual stimulus. 

The only disadvantage of the method is due to lack of space. 
Owing to all the available space being used for teaching, research 
work in the laboratory must be given up during the course. 

The following publications have appeared during the last year : — 

Carcinoma. By Professor W. T. Councilman. An article for Buck's 
Reference Handbook of the Medical Scienc€.<i. 

Necroses of the liver. By Professor F. B. Mallory. Journal of 
Medical Research. 

A simple method of cultivating Anaerobic bacteria. By Dr. J. H. 
Wright. Journal of the Boston Society of Medical Sciences. 

Aberrant pancreas in the region of the umbilicus. By Dr. J. H. 
Wrkjiit. Journal of the Boston Society of Medical Sciences. 

Pathological technique. Second edition. By Drs. F. B. Mallory and 
J. H. Wright. 

Adipositas. By Dr. J. II. Pratt. An article for Buck's Reference 
Handbook of the Medical Sciences. 

Progressive muscular atrophy, without involvement of the p^nramidal 
tracts. By Dr. E. W. Taylor. Journal of the Bo.*iton Society of Medical 
Scicfices. 

Comparative Pathology. — During the past year the work of under- 
graduate instruction has been increased by making obligatory the 
voluntary two weeks' course in protozoan and higher animal para- 
sites as causes of disease, and incorporating it with the regular 
course in pathology given during the second year. The fourth year 
elective remains unchanged. 

Much time has been given to increasing and cataloguing the col- 
lections of pathological material, of slides, lantern-slides, and charts 
to be used in the courses mentioned above. 
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Research work on various problems has been continued during the 
year in the laboratory of the Bnssey Institution. However, the 
meagre equipment and assistance resti'ict such work within narrow 
limits and delay its completion. 

There is great need in this country for a laboratory in which 
animal pathology can be studied in a truly comparative manner and 
in the most thoroughly scientific spirit. It is to be hoped that by a 
general enlargement of its facilities this department may supply the 
need in the near future. 

The following publications, by Professor Smith, have appeared 
during the year : — 

The antitoxin unit in diphtheria. Journal Boston Society of MediccU 
Sciences, 1900, Vol. V, pp. 1-11. 

Public health laboratories. Address. American Public HeaUh Asso- 
ciation, 1900, Vol. XXVI. pp. 295-302. Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, 1900, Nov. 15. 

Notes on the occurrence of Anopheles punctipennis and A. quadrinacur 
lalus in the Boston suburbs. Journal Boston Society of Medical Sciences, 
1901, Vol. V, pp. 321-324. 

Syllabus on animal parasites and their relation to pathological pro- 
cesses. 18 pp. 

The etiology of malaria, with special reference to the mosquito as an 
intermediate host. Journal Massachusetts Association of Boards of Health, 
October, 1901. 

The following paper is in press : — 

The productaon of sarcosporidiosis in the mouse by feeding infected 
muscular tissue. Journal of Experimental Medicine, Vol. VI, No. 1 ; 
also in Transactions of Association of American Physicians, Vol. XVI, 
1901. 

Surgery, — The two Surgical Departments, Surgei-y and Clinical 
Surgery, have taken a step intended to harmonize the instruction 
given in those departments and thus avoid some of the complications 
which have arisen during the gradual development of the various 
courses in each department. 

An Executive Committee has been formed, consisting of the Pro- 
fessor of Clinical Surgery (Chairman), the Professor of Sux^ery, 
and the two Assistant Professors. The Assistant Professor of 
Surgery is the Secretary and executive officer. 

Such an organization, now in existence over one year, has enabled 
the departments to plan a more intelligent arrangement of the course 
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of study for the students in Surgery, and many of the details are 
already in successful working order. 

Original research in Surgical Pathology has been confined during 
the past year chiefly to the study of the cause of cancer, nnder the 
conditions of the Croft bequest. The subject is so broad that inves- 
tigations have been carried on along several different lines. Inocu- 
lation of animals with certain yeasts, claimed to be the cause of 
cancer by some observers, have been made. A systematic attempt 
to classify these so-called pathogenic yeasts is now in progress. A 
series of cultural experiments with tissue from fresh cancers is being 
performed, to see if yeasts are constantly present in the tumors. 
An examination of cancers from many of the lower animals is being 
made, in order to determine whether the so-called ^'cancer para- 
sites" are present in animal as well as in human cancers. And, 
finally, an experimental study of the lesions produced by the cacci- 
dium oniforme has been completed. 

The result of these studies will be published in the second annual 
report. 

The work has been carried on enthusiastically by the members of 
the Cancer Conmiission in spite of the very limited laboratory accom- 
modations afforded to the Surgical Department in the School. The 
field of research could be greatly enlarged were proper facilities 
offered for the study of many other interesting problems in Surgery. 

Theory and Practice. — The course in Theory and Practice has 
been so modified as to promote drill in the use of laboratory methods 
in the examination of patients. For this purpose the class is divided 
into sections, each of ten students or less, and an instructor super- 
intends the work of each section. 

Under the supervision of Dr. E. G. Cutler, a Manual of Outlines 
of Medical Diagnosis has been prepared to aid in systematizing the 
teaching. This Manual has proven so useful, that a considerable 
demand has been made for it by medical teachers elsewhere. 

To encourage the class in its interest in the work of the sections, 
credit, not exceeding twenty-five per cent, of the highest mark 
attainable, is given at the final examination of the year. 

Clinical Medicine. — The only notable change in the methods of 
instruction in the Department of Clinical Medicine this year is the 
following : For some years past every fourth-year student has been 
expected to see, follow up, and report on at least three cases of 
illness confining the patients to their homes. These cases were 
selected by the dispensary District Physicians and the work was 
under the direct supervision of one of the assistants in the depart- 
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ment. The results have not proved as satisfactory as was hoped 
for. This branch of instruction has therefore been abandoned, and 
in its place three weeks' service in a Medical Out-Patient Clinic is 
provided for each student during his fourth year, under assistants in 
the Department of Clinical Medicine, and Theory and Practice. 
This work is, obviously, very practical in character and receives a 
percentage of the examination mark. 

Hygiene. — Under the direction of Dr. Harrington, Mr. W. F. 
Boos has made an investigation of the extent to which foods, as 
bought in the public markets, are treated with preservatives of an 
objectionable nature. Several new and improved methods for the 
quantitative determination of these substances were devised. The 
investigation is not yet complete. 

Under the direction of Dr. Harrington, Dr. D. H. Walker has been 
engaged in an investigation of the poisonous properties of respired 
air with especial reference to the question of toxicity of matters 
given off by the skin. Dr. Walker began also a research on the 
nature of a substance which was isolated from meat which had 
caused an outbreak of food poisoning. Both of these investigations 
were unavoidably intemipted, but are now being renewed. 

During the year Dr. Harrington brought out, through Lea Bros. & 
Co., a text-book in Hygiene entitled Practical Hygiene: octavo, 
721 pages, illustrated with 12 plates and 105 engravings. 

Museum, — During the past year the work in the Museum has 
been carried on in the same manner as formerly. In the first half 
year it was extensively used by the students in the Pathological 
course, who, in small numbers, were taken into the alcoves to 
study the specimens under the Professor of Pathology and his 
assistants. 

The specimens have also been largely drawn upon to illusti'ate 
books and articles in preparation. Of the specimens received during 
the year about one hundred have been pei*mancntly preserved in the 
collection and entered in the catalogue. 

On account of the crowded condition of the shelves, it would be 
necessary to re-arrange the collection entirely if the Museum were to 
remain for any great length of time in its present quarters. Fortu- 
nately, the prospect of new rooms in the buildings given by Mr. 
Morgan renders such a step unnecessary. 

A large addition has been made to the lantern-slides, which have 
been catalc^ued separately from the specimens above mentioned. 

During the past year there have been the usual number of visitors 
besides the regular students. 
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Scholarships. — Early in the year the Lucius F. Billings Scholar- 
ship, with an income of two hundred doUars, was founded from a 
bequest under the will of Lucius F. Billings. As the scholarships 
for the second, third, and fourth classes had been awarded, it was 
voted that this scholarBhip for the year 1900-01 should be given to 
a member of the first class. 

The Scholarships and Fellowships were awarded as follows : — 

Barringer Scholarship, No. 1, H. W. Goodall, A.B., 

Isaac Swectser Scholarship, R. J. Graves, S.B., 

Claudius M. Jones ** F. H. Albee, A.B., 

Hilton *' S. V. U. Hooker, A.B., 

** " C. W. Eveleth, S.B., 

Barringer »t No. 2, W. L. Sargent, A.B., 

Faculty " E. L. Hunt, 

*' «* O. T. Spicer, A.B., 

** ** W. L. Heam, 

** '' E. E. Tyzzer, A.M., 

Eveleth ** A. S. Murphy, 

*« ** R. F. Gibson, 

** ** F. T. Lewis, A.M., 

Alfred Hosmer Linder Scholarship, L. R. Bragg, S.B., 

Edward Wigglesworth '' A. H. Childs, A.B., 

Charles B. Porter ** O. C. Blair, 

John Thomson Taylor '* C. S. Oakman, A.B., 

Orlando \V. Doe ** G. C. Moore, A.B., 

Charles Pratt Strong ** F. E. Clark, 

l)a\id Williams Cheever ** C. D. Easton, A.M., 

Lucius F. Billings ^* F. R. Wheelock, 

Lewis and Harriet Hayden ** T. H. Thomas, A. B., 

John Foster Fund, E. W. Small, 

*' ** " C. Duncan, B.L., 

Cotting Gift, G. W. Winchester, 

The George Cheyne Shattuek Fellowship was awarded Mr. W. F, 
Boos, A.B., for a research, in the Laboratory of Hygiene, in the 
physiological action of certain substances used as food preservatives 
and the extent to which they are employed in the community. 

The Cliarles P^liot Ware Fellowship was awarded Mr. L. J. Hen- 
derson, A.B., of the third class, for studies in osmosis and blood 
serum. 

The John Ware Fellowship was awarded Assistant Professor R. W. 
Tower, of Brown University, for a research on sulphur-compounds 
of normal human faeces, in Assistant Professor Pfaff's laboratory, 
with a view to the Pli.l). degree of Harvard. 

Dr. Robert Leonard P^merson was ai)pointed to a John Har\'ard 
Fellowship. 

No essay was submitted for the William H. Thorndike prize. 

The statistics of the School will be found in the following tables : 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION, 1900-01. 

FIRST YEAR. Students 

examined. 

Anatomy. — Professor T. D wight, Associate Professor Dexter, Demon- 
strator Brooks, Instructor Tenney, Assistant Lothrop, Assistant 
Young, Assistant WniTE8iuE, Assistant Mosher, Assistant Davis, 
Assistant Allen, Assistant Butler, Assistant Codman, Assistant 
Marcy, Assistant Stetson, Assistant Warren. 169 

Physiology. — Professor H. P. Bowditch, Associate Professor W. T. 
Porter, Assistant Cleghorn, Assistant Franz, Assistant Koch, 
Instructor Mathews, Instructor Cannon. 178 

Histology and Embryology. — Professor Minot, Assistant Stubbs, Assistant 
Woods, Assistant Donoghue, Assistant Larrabee, Assistant Blake- 
ley, Assistant Callahan, Austin Teaching Fellow Eycleshymer, 
Austin Teaching Fellow Atkinson. 165 

Physiological Chemistry. — Associate Professor Hills, Assistant Con- 
nolly, Assistant Badger, Assistant Ladd, Assistant Musgrave. 178 

SECOND YEAR. 

Bacteriology. — Professor Ernst, Assistant Coolidge, Assistant Denny, 

Assistant Page, Assistant Perry, Assistant Robey, Assistant Everett. 116 

Advanced Anatomy. — Professor T. Dwight, Associate Professor Dexter. 140 

Pathology and Pathological Anatomy. — Professor Councilman, Assistant 
Professor Mallory, Instructor Taylor, Instructor Wright, Instruc- 
tor Pratt, Demonstrator Nichols, Assistant Magrath, Assistant 
Verhoeff. 129 

Clinical Chemistry. — Professor Wood, Instructor Ogden, Assistant Con- 
nolly, Assistant Badger, Assistant Ladd, Assistant Musgrave. 135 

Therapeutics. — Assistant Professor Pfaff, Assistant Jordan, Assistant 

Balch. 149 

Theory and Practice. — Instructor Cutler. 

Clinical Medicine. — Instructor Sears, Instructor Vickery, Assistant 
Bartol, Assistant Prescott, Assistant J. M. Jackson, Assistant 
Ame8, Assistant Cabot. 

Surgery. — Assistant Professor Burrell, Instructor C. A. Porter, 
Instructor Munro, Demonstrator Nichols. 

THIRD YEAR. 

Theory and Practice of Medicine. — Professor Fitz, Instructor Cutlku. 140 

Obstetrics. — Professor W. L. Richardson, Asst. Professor C. M. (tuekn. 

Instructor Rey.volds, Assistant FIiggins, Assistant Nkwell. 138 

Clinical Obstetrics. — Professor W. L. Richardson, Asst. Professor C. M. 
Greisn, Instructor Reynolds, Assistant IIigginh, Assistant Newell. 
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Fourth Year Eledivts, 
^htbalinology. — ProfesBor Wadbwobth. 8 

Hology. — ProfeBBor Blakb, ProfeBBor J. O. Grben, ABBistant Hammond, 

AssiBtant Cbockett. 3 

)ermatology. — InBtmctor Bowbn, ABBiBtant C. J. Whitb. 86 

)iiea8e8 of the NervouB SyBtem. — ProfesBor Putnam, Instractor Walton, 

InBtmctor Knapp. 15 

Ijiiaecology. — ABBt. ProfeBBor C. M. Gbebn. 38 

)peratiye ObstetricB. — AsBt. ProfeBBor C. M. Gbbbn, Instractor Kbtnoldb, 

AssiBtant Hiooins, Assistant Nbwbll. 57 

^rative Surgery. — Professor C. B. Pobtbb, Assistant Mixtbb, Instrac- 
tor MnMBO, Instructor Monkb, Assistant Balgh, Assistant Scuddbb, 
Assistant Thobndikb, Assistant Mumfobd, Demonstrator Nichols, 
Assistant Blakb, Assistant Dwioht, Assistant Lund, Instractor C. A. 
Portbb, Assistant Bbbwbtbb, Assistant Cobb, Assistant Cabot. 74 

acteriology. — Professor Ebnst, Assistant Coolidob, Assistant Dbnnt, 

Assistant Pbrbt, Assistant Page, Assistant Robbt. 18 

rthopedics. — Asst. Professor Bradford. 50 

linical Microscopy. — Curator Whitnbt. - 10 

Hnical Chemistry. — Professor Wood, Instractor Hewbs, Instructor 

OODBN. 8 

natomy. — Demonstrator Brooks. 20 

Imbryology . — Professor Minot, Assistant Woods, Austin Teaching Fel- 
low Ateinson. 3 

[istology of the Nervous System. — Professor Minot, Assistant Woods, 

Austin Teaching Fellow Atkinson. 2 

tiysiolog^cal Chemistry. — Asst. Professor Pfafp. 1 

^omparatiTe Etiology of Infectious Diseases. — Professor Smith. 2 

Physiology. — Professor Bowditgh, Associate Professor W. T. Porter. 2 

Sygiene. — Asst. Professor Harrington. 1 
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TABLE I. — GENERAL STATISTICS OF THE SCHOOL. 



BXAKINATIONS FOB ADHISSIOy. 

Eng. Elte- BIm- n«i. Qnil. 

Phjiid. LaUn. llih. Un 1. An t. Chtoi. A^ljw^ 

g f Offered B» 62 74 70 5fi 56 48 

I Conditioned . . . 11 21 4« 19 IS 20 5 

, / Offered 67 66 T4 S6 44 TO 36 

' \ Conditioned . . . 10 13 20 11 IB 11 3 



Neir matriculuits . 



^ f Oradnfttei in Medicine .... 3 

I Undertfradiutei 193 

Of these 42.84 % preiented a degree in Letters, Science, or Medicine. 



The whole number of students in attendance : — 

In couraes for graduates 31 

Fourth Claia 116 

Third Claas 126 

Second Clu«i 1S4 

First CUm 198 



Total. 



Applicants for Degree 
Rejected 



Qraduated US 

Of the 116 students who receired the degree of Doctor of Medicine, 29 receiTed 
the degree cum laudt. 
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The falling off in the attendance in Summer Courses is accounted 
for by the fact that hereafter candidates for admission to the School 
must present a degree in Arts, Literature, Philosophy, or Science, 
from a recognized college or scientific school, or they most in some 
way have acquired an equivalent education and training. Heretofore 
a large number of undergraduate students have taken the summer 
courses in Greneral Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis to prepare 
for the admission examinations in these subjects. The number 
registered for these courses in the summer of 1900 was 88 ; in the 
summer of 1901 only 9 were in attendance. 

WILLIAM L. RICHARDSON, Dean. 



THE DENTAL SCHOOL. 

To THE President of the Univebsity : — 

Sir, — As Dean of the Dental School I have the honor to present 
my report for the academic year, namely, from September 27, 1900, 
to September 26, 1901. 

The number of students enrolled was 127, divided as follows : — 

Third-year students 58 

Second-year students SO 

First-year students 44 

127 
Withdrew during the year 7 

In June 46 students applied for the degree and 17 failed, leaving 
a graduating class of 29, of whom 5 received the degree cum lavde. 

The courses of instruction during the year were practically the 
same as last year, with the exception of Bacteriology, which was 
changed from the first to the second year. The instruction has 
been as follows : — 

Anatomy. — l^ofessor T. D wight, Assistant Professor Dextrr, Demonstrator 

Brooks, Instructor Tenney, Assistants Lotiirop, Allen, Codman, Mosher, 

Young, Butler, Marcy, Whiteside, Davis, Stetson, Warren. 
Physiology. — l^rofessor H. P. Bowditch, Associate Professor W. T. Porter, 

Instructors Mathews, Cannon, Assistants Cleghorn, Parker, Franz, 

Koch. 
Histology and Embryology. — Professor Minot, Assistants Blakbley, Donoghue, 

Larrabee, Stubbs. Woods, Callahan. 
Chemistry. — Associate Professor Uills, Assistant Smith. 
Crown and Bridge Work and Metallurgy. — Assistant Professor Cooks. 

32 lectures. 
Neurology. — Instructor E. W. Taylor. 4 lectures. 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics. — Professor Briogs, 32 lectures; Assistant 

RoDGERS, 32 recitations. 
Dental Pathology. — Professor Brackett. 32 lectures. 
Surgical Pathology and Surgery. — Professor Warren, Instructor Monks. 14 

lectures. 
Mechanical Dentistry and Orthodontia. — Professor Smith. 32 lectures. 
Orthodontia. — Professor Smith, 32 clinics; Assistant Bakkh, ^)4 hours. 
Mechanical Dentistrv. — Clinical Instructor J . 1). Dickinson, s clinical lectures. 
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Mechanical Dentistry. — Clinical Lecturer Stoddard. 16 lectures and demon- 
strations. 

Mechanical Dentistry, laboratory, Juniors. — Assistant Demonstrator Chase, 
Instructors Forbest, Mbader. 544 hours. 

Mechanical Dentistry, laboratory, Seniors. — Demonstrator Cross, Instructors 
Hatdbn, Eldred, Burnham, Haley, Bixbt, Gbant, Chute. 496 hours. 

Practical Dentistry. — Instructor Upham. 14 lectures. 

Operative Dentistry and Dental Jurisprudence. — Clinical Lecturer Clapp, 12 
lectures; Instructor Stabbatt, clinical assistant. 

Operative Dentistry and Oral Surgery. — Professor Fillbbrown, 32 lectures ; 
Assistant Baldwin. 

Operative Dentistry. — Assistant Professor Potteb. 82 lectures. 

Operative Dentistry. — Clinical Instructor Webneb. 18 lectures and demon- 
strations. 

Operative Dentistry, infirmary. Juniors. — Assistant Demonstrator Fabbiko- 
TON, Instructors White, D. W. Dickinson. 448 hours. 

Operative Dentistry, infirmary, Seniors. — Demonstrator McMbekin, Instructors 
Paul, Eddy, Blaisdell, Pebkins, Taft, Gbay, Habdino, Holmes, 
F. T. Taylor, Bradley. 624 hours. 

Mechanical Treatment of Fractured Jaws, Cleft Palates, and other Deformities. 
— Instructor Mori ARTY. 32 lectures. 

Extracting and Anaesthesia (Demonstrations). — Instructors Hart, Squabb- 
bbios. 160 afternoons. 

The following tables show the work done in the different depart- 
ments : — 

OPERATIVE DEPARTMENT. 

Surgical clinics by Professor Fillbbrown. 

Necrosis Number of cases 7 

Abscess " " 11 

Antrum disease ** ** 6 

Epulis ** *' 6 

Hare lip ^» *^ 3 

Cleft palate *' ** 7 

Exsection of inferior dental nerve ... ^* ** 1 



IXFIR/MARY. 

No. of sets of teeth cleaned 1,781 

'* patients treated for di8ea8e8 of the teeth and gums , 3,097 

fillings, gold 3,551 

•' amalgam 2,097 

** *' cement 2,114 

'* *' giitta percha 3,720 

'* porcelain inlays 10 

Total No. of patients treated 7,021 

operations performed 21,557 
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MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Sbbyigb to Patibitts. 

Seta of artificial teeth S58 

Seta of artificial teeth repaired 97 

Cases of fractured jaws 48 

Cleft palate appliances 8 

Splints for cleft palates 3 

Obturators and appliances for cleft palates 6 

Appliances for nose S 

Plugs for antrum • 4 

Under the direction of Prof esBor Smith : — 

Cases of irregularity treated and corrected 114 

Orthodontia appliances 262 

Articulated models of regulating cases 217 

Under the direction of Asst. Professor Cooke and Dr. Eldbed : — 

Crowns and caps 107 

Crowns repaired 11 

Pieces of bridge work 18 

'« ** ** repaired 6 

Mbchanical Laboratory — Practicb Work. 

Sets of artificial teeth 820 

Crowns and bridges 466 

Porcelain tips 1 

Porcelain inlays 17 

Carred teeth models 86 

At the close of the year the following men retired from the teach- 
g fltaflP : Drs. Moriarty, Bixby, F. T. Taylor, White, Haley, and 
eader. Of these men Dr. Moriarty has given to the School the 
Qgest service. He was appointed Demonstrator of Operative 
sntistry in 1889, Demonstrator of Mechanical Dentistry in 1890, 
d Instructor in the Mechanical Treatment of Fractured Jaws and 
eft Palates in 1897. He was a good teacher and a hard worker in 
e interest of the School. Dr. Bixby has served the School for 
^ht years as Instructor in Mechanical Dentistry ; Drs. Taylor and 
hite for six and five years, respectively, as Instructors in Operative 
mtistry ; Drs. Haley and Meader for five and two years, respec- 
'ely, as Instructors in Mechanical Dentistry. The service that 
ise men have given to the School has been at a pecuniary sacri- 
e to themselves, and for these services we are much indebted. 
Dr. Forrest, who was appointed as Instructor in Mechanical 
ntistry in 1899, was transferred to the Operative Department 
Instructor. 
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New appointments were made as follows : — 

Evan P. Wentworth, D.M.D., Instructor in Operative Dentistry, 
Burt M. Bristol, D.M.D., Instructor in Operative Dentistry. 
Leslie H. Naylor, D.M.I)., Instructor in Operative Dentistry. 

The library and museum, under the direction of Dr. Boardm&n, 
have steadily increased in their usefulness to students and alumni. 
During the year 36 volumes have been added, making the total number 
of volumes 529. Of pamphlets there are 3,178. To the museum 
81 specimens have been added. 

Alumni Day was observed as usual with most gratifying results, a 
large number of graduates returning to take part in the exercises of 
the day and evening. 

EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean. 



THE VETERINARY SCHOOL. 

To THE PRE8n>ENT OP THE UNIVERSITY : — 

Sib, — As Dean of the School of Veterinary Medicine, I have the 
honor of making the following report for the year 1900-01. 

Nine new students registered for the year, two of whom had pre- 
viously attended other veterinary schools, one being a graduate ; a 
third was a graduate of Harvard College. 

There were three students in the second class, six in the third, 
and two who took a fourth year in the school ; thus making a total 
of twenty students, — five less than for the pre^'^ous year. 

There were ten applications for the degree : six from the Class of 
1901, three from that of 1900, and one from the special list. Seven 
of these were successful, all having completed three years of study 
and passed our examinations in all of the required subjects of the 
entire three-year course. The degree, cum laude^ was given to 
William Thomas Conway, of the Class of 1901. 

One Faculty Scholarship of $150 was awarded to Mr. William 
Thomas Conway, of the third class. Of the six new scholarships, 
of 850 each, four were awarded, — to S. C. Babson and H. H. 
Delano, Jr., of the second class, and C. D. Huxtable and F. H. 
Carlisle, of the first class, all of whom had fulfilled the necessary 
conditions in a highly creditable and satisfactory manner. 

With the changes in the methods of instruction, the addition to 
the teaching staff, and the list of subjects to be taught, as described 
at length in the report of last year, the work of the School began 
and was carried on throughout the year with great satisfaction, both 
to the Administrative Board and to the students. 

Early in November, the Corporation passed a vote ordering that 
no new students in Veterinary Medicine be received until further 
notice from that board ; that the Free Clinic should be discontinued 
at once; and that the Veterinary Hospital should be closed on 
June 1, 1901. 

It was generally understood among us that this action had become 
necessary because the School had never received endowment, and 
that the Corporation were unable to carry longer the constantly ac- 
cumulating deficits in the School's accounts, although they did intend 
to complete all contracts with the students already registered at the 
time when the vote was passed. 
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It was at first hoped that this oflficially declared necessity, threat- 
ening as it did the life of the School, would produce the required 
endowment, especially because of the University's long and unaided 
endeavor, in the face of many difficulties, to establish firmly a school 
of high grade ; and because similar institutions in the Universities 
of Pennsylvania and Cornell had been handsomely taken care of in 
this respect. This hope had finally to be abandoned ; for, although 
much sympathy and interest in the School were publicly and privately 
expressed, and a generous sum of money had been promised us by 
a few individuals, it was evident by midsummer that the required 
amount could not be obtained ; and it became necessary to consider 
what should be done with the students during the quickly coming 
year, in view of the facts that we possessed no further means within 
ourselves of gi\ing practical instruction, that several of the instruc- 
tors had already resigned their positions, and that the heretofore 
well maintained interest of those remaining had been appreciably 
cooled. 

It was finally decided that Harvaixl University would pay the 
tuition of the remaining students at the Veterinary Department of 
the University of Pennsylvania ; and all but three went to that insti- 
tution at the beginning of the new academic year. Two were trans- 
ferred to the Medical School, and one entered another Veterinary 
School. 

The Free Clinic at the Piedmont Street quarters was definitely 
closed November 22, 1900, with the expiration of the lease which 
had been paid for by the Visiting Committee ; but the work was 
continued at the Village Street building until the end of the year, 
under the explicit understanding that the University should not be 
called upon to pay any expense that might be incurred thereby. 
The number of cases treated at the clinic up to the time that it was 
closed was fully up to the average of the previous year. 

On June 1, the University's connection with the Hospital ceased. 

On the departure of the students for Philadelphia, the resignations 
of the remaining instructoi-s were sent to the Corporation ; and the 
School was permanently closed, after a not uneventful or unworthy 
career of nineteen years. 

CHARLES P. LYMAN, Dean. 



THE VETERINARY HOSPITAL. 

To THE President of the University: — 

Sm, — As Surgeon-in-Charge of the Hospital of the School of 
Veterinary Medicine, I have the honor to submit the following 
report for the year 1900-01. 

Albert J. Sheldon, D.V.S., was reappointed Assistant Surgeon 
to ser\'e until June 1, 1901. 

The following members of the Third-year Class were appointed 
House Surgeons : — 

William Thomas Conway, 
Thomas Stephen Sheehan, 
Francis Joseph Sullivan. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the Committee on 
Courses of Study and the vote of the Administrative Board, four 
series of practical exercises were added to the instruction heretofore 
given in the Hospital, as follows : — 

Examination for Soundness Dr. Osgood. 

Bandaging and Apparatus *' '* and Assistant. 

General Stable Management of Sick Animals '' ** '< 

Auscultation and Percussion Drs. Lyman and Delano. 

Owing to the resignation of Dr. Leonard as Clinical Instructor, 
Dr. Delano was appointed Assistant in Clinical Medicine ; in other 
respects the clinical instruction was given as heretofore by Drs. 
Osgood, Howard, and Sheldon. 

An unusually large number of surgical operations were performed 
in the presence of the class, the students in all cases assisting under 
the immediate supervision of the Hospital Staff. As heretofore the 
interest of the students in this part of their course and the results of 
their work were most satisfactory. 

The number of cases treated in the H($spital and the '^ Out Clinic " 
was proportionately the same as for the previous year. The receipts 
were, however, much reduced by the operation of the Corporation's 
vote in November, 1900, to close the Hospital on June 1st, 1901, and 
to receive no subscriptions after the date of the vote. In accordance 
with this vote the Hospital passed out of the control of the Corpora- 
tion on Jane 1st, 1901. 
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The value of the Hospital as an appendage to the Veterinary School, 
ever since the establishment of the latter in 1883, has been manifest 
in the generous opportunities which it gave the students for practical 
work, and for extended observation in connection with their courses 
of study ; and it has received recognition from all interested parties. 
But its large and constant public service in alleviating the sufferings 
of all classes of domestic animals, and in extending their period of 
usefulness, has been equally manifest and important, although such 
service could not be expected to receive general recognition. 

In taking leave of the Hospital work as a department of the Vet- 
erinary School and of the University, and in severing the always 
pleasant relations which I have had with the allied departments of 
University work, I feel that the Hospital has proved its value, and 
that it has a creditable record ; that its abandonment has been con- 
sidered necessary, will be regretted by none more deeply than by 
those who through official supervision of its work have best known 
the scope of its service. 

FREDERICK H. OSGOOD, 

Surgeon'in-charge, 



THE BUSSEY INSTITUTION. 

« 

To THB President of the UNnrERsmr : — 

Sir, — I respectfally sabmit the following report on the Bassey 
Institution for the year 1900-01. 

As has been the case in several of the years last past, the namber 
and character of the students attending the School of Agricultore 
and Hoiticulture during the year has shown decided improvement. 

Instruction was given throughout the year in Agriculture, Horti- 
culture, Agricultural Natural History, Cattle and Cattle Feeding, 
Agricultural Chemistry, and Chemical Analysis, by Messrs. Hersey, 
B. M. Watson, E. W. Morse and Storer. 

Thirty-four students were in attendance, of whom 23 were regular 
students seeking the degree of Bachelor of Agricultural Science, as 
given on recommendation of the instructors at the Bussey Institu- 
tion ; 5 were students of Landscape Architecture in the Lawrence 
Scientific School aiming at the degree of Bachelor of Science, and 
6 were Special Students not candidates for any degree. 

The degree of Bachelor of Agricultural Science was conferred 
upon two candidates at Commencement. 

One Bulletin by Messrs. Morse and Hersey was published. It 
was entitled ^^On the Power of Some Peach Trees to Resist the 
Disease called ' Yellows.' " 

There is urgent need of room for the proper conduct of the regular 
classes of the school, and a library building is needed also in which 
books relating specially to Agriculture and Horticulture may be kept 
in proper order and be allowed to accumulate with some chance of 
their permanent preservation. 

F. H. STORER, Dea/n. 



THE LIBRARY. 

To THE President of the University : — 

' Sir, — I have the honor to sabmit my fourth anuaal report on the 
Library, covering the year 1900-01. 

In my last three reports I stated as clearly and as forcibly as I 
could the Library's need of a new building or of an enlarged and 
improved building. The lack of this enlargement cramps the Library's 
activities on every side, abridges its usefulness, and makes the woit 
of administration moi*e difficult and in some degree less efficient. 
Every year that relief is delayed the problem becomes more serions. 
Every year more varied service is rightly demanded of us, and we 
are less able to render it. Every year our accessions increase,* 
involving more and more work on the part of the staff ; but the staff 
has not been and cannot be enlarged because of the lack of both 
money and room. 

Further delay means increasing and probably permanent injury to 
the Library, and may lead to the adoption of a policy of splitting up 
the great Central Library into numerous departmental collections. It 
is now so long that the Library has been unable to offer to professors 
and advanced students the facilities they need for the use of its 
books, that each department, in planning for the improvement of its 
work, is inclined to accept as permanent the present crippled condi- 
tion of the Central Library, and to demand a special collection in a 
separate building for its individual use. Under present conditions 
such separate collections are in fact necessary, but if this should lead 
to the general installation of extensive special collections in separate 
departmental buildings, the gradual disintegration of the Central 
Library is likely to follow. The separation from the main library of 
some of the scientific and technological divisions may p>ossibly be 
found to have enough advantages to outweigh the general disadvan- 
tage ; but to drift into a policy that involves the separation from the 
general library of such subjects as Education, Philosophy, or any 
division of Literature or History, would be a calamity that would 
affect unfavorably tlie whole educational method and standing of the 
College. For the study of such subjects, interwoven as each neces- 
sarily is with countless others, a central comprehensive library should 

* The accessions of the la^t three years are about equal to the accessions of 
the previous ^t>f years. 
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always remain the headquarters ; bat it cannot continue to be so in 
fact, and to be so regarded, unless it can furnish to each department 
the opportunity to make use of its material to the best advantage. 

For relief, it seems to me, we can only look to some lover of learn- 
ing who unites generosity toward the College and a broad-minded 
liberality with the pK>sseBsion of large resources; for it is evident 
that our needs are really two — ample means to build a library as 
perfectly adapted to its purpose as good design and wise expenditure 
can make it, and an increased endowment to meet the necessarily 
larger cost of administration in the larger building. 

As a preliminary measure, the Library Council has asked the 
Corporation to appoint a committee to make a careful study in 
detail of what a new or enlarged building should provide, what rooms 
and of what size, how related, and for what purposes. This com- 
mittee, it is expected, will also collect, examine, and digest useful 
ideas embodied in recent library buildings in other places, and will 
call for suggestions from members of the Faculty here. Such a 
study of the elements desired naturally precedes the architect's study 
of how they may be combined in a building, and should result in a 
definite and detailed statement of what the Library needs. 

A good beginning has been made on a collection of photographs 
and other prints illustrating the history and topography of the Col- 
lie. The material of this kind already on hand, but scattered, has 
been brought together and mounted on cards of two uniform sizes, 
18 by 14 inches and 9^ by 6^ inches, and additions have been made 
as opportunity occurred. A full set of the photographs taken for 
the Class of 1858, both portraits and views, being offered for sale at 
a moderate price, was bought ; an incomplete duplicate album of 1885 
had lately been given to the Library by the Class Committee and 
could be broken up ; a number of views taken in 1 875 were found 
for sale at a nominal price and were secured ; and other smaller lots 
have turned up from time to time. The collection now numbers 721 
cards. The Class Albums preserved in the Harvard Collection con- 
tain a great variety of interesting views and portraits which, however, 
must not be removed ; but I should be very glad if duplicate copies 
of the class albums might some time find their way to the Library 
and provide further material for this systematic collection. The 
smaller cards are arranged like the cards of a card catalogue in laige 
drawers, and are numbered so as to fall into a natural order and keep 
ail views of the same building together. The larger cards ai*e kept 
in portfolios, arranged in the same order. The collection of views 
is followed by a collection of portraits of Harvard men, and for 
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the increase of this, also, the Library must depend in part on the kind 
cooperation of its friends. The members of the Harvard Camera 
Clab have contributed many current pictures ; and I hope to receive 
from all photographers, both amateur and professional, assistance in 
rounding out the collection. Views, both old and new, of the Col- 
lege buildings and of the surroundings of the Collie, portraits, 
groups, and snap-shots of athletic contests or of passing events 
are all desirable. 

At the time of my last report the final steps had not been taken in 
the prosecution of the case against Dr. Charles E. Cameron, charged 
on two counts, stealing book-plates from the Library, and having 
stolen property in his possession. Dr. Cameron pleaded guilty, and 
his case came up for judgment on November 8, 1900, when, the 
greater part, but not the whole, of the book-plates having been 
restored to the Library, the persons to whom he had sold or given 
the plates having been settled with by Dr. Cameron in a manner 
satisfactory to them, as witnessed by their signed statements 
delivered to the Library, and the expenses incurred by the Col- 
lege for rebinding of books, for employment of detectives, and fw 
legal services (amounting in all to $433.77) having been covered by 
payments to the College on Dr. Cameron's part, the College con- 
sented to leave the matter of the sentence to be imposed entirely to 
the District Attorney and the Court. The Court accordingly sen- 
tenced the defendant on one of the two counts to pay a fine of $150 
(in addition to the amount of restitution he had made to tlie College 
and to the purchasers of the plates), and put the other count on file 
(to be brought up again if desirable later). Dr. Cameron being 
required to recognize personally in the sum of $1,000 for his 
appearance. I make this detailed statement of the matter in order 
that there may be no misunderstanding in regard to the nature of the 
case and its results, the College being under obligation, in my opinion, 
to protect the interests of libraries and collectors to the extent of its 
power. I ought to add that a number of the stolen plates have not 
yet been traced and recovered, and collectors should be on their 
guard against accepting Hai-vard plates of the older engraved 
varieties which do not bear unmistakable evidence of having been 
honestly acquii-ed. 

No new numbers of the Bibliographical Contributions have been 
issued, but material for four new numbers is in hand and I hope may 
soon be published. A fund of from five to twenty-five thousand 
dollars could be usefully applied to the support of this series and of 
other publications which the Library will desire to issue in the future. 

The accessions to the University Library for the year, and the 
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present extent both of the Gore Hall collection and of the several 
departmental libraries are shown in the following table : — 



ACXJB8UONB. 



Gore Hall (College Library) 

Law School 

Divinity School 

Medical School 

Dental School 

BuBsey Institution . 

Masearo of Zoology 

Peabody Musenm 

Astronomical Observatory 

Gray Herbarium 

Arnold Arboretum 

Twenty-seven Special Reference Libraries . 

Total 

Deduct, transfers between Gore Hall and 
Department Libraries 

Total 



Volumes 
added. 



18,797 

5,902 

639 

37 

36 

80 

862 

418 

361 

154 

856 

1,684 



24,826 



588 



24,238 



Present extent in 



Volmnes. 



387,097 
62,523 
30,624 

2,316 
529 

4,180 
33,329 

2,623 
10,077 

7,809 

8,264 
26,517 



575,888 



Pamphlets. 



250,000 
6,421 
7,011 

• • 

3,178 
10,950 
25,819 

2,703 
16,206 

5,886 



328,174 



Of the 13,797 volumes added to the Gore Hall collection, 7,061. 
came by purchase or exchange, 1,151 as the result of binding serial 
publications, and 836 by binding pamphlets separately, while the 
remainder, 4,749 volumes, were received by gift. 

15,367 pamphlets have been received, 14,235 by gift, and 1,132 
by purchase or exchange. 589 sheets of maps have been added to 
the map collection, which now numbers 19,668 sheets. 

The number of volumes added to Gore Hall is less than in the two 
previous years, but exceeds the average of the ten years preceding 
(10,731) by about 8,000 volumes. In fact, the total number of 
volumes received by the Library in the last three years is only a 
little less than the total of the previous ^v« years. 

The total gifts to the College Library during the year 1900-01 and 
the previous five years have been as follows : — 



Gifts to thk Collkqb 
LiBRamr. 


1805-M. 


1896-07. 


1807-08. 


189»-00. 


1800-00. 


1000-01. 


Volumes 

Pamphlets 


3,903 
8,908 


5,048 
8,427 


2,646 
11,365 


7,096 
12,448 


11,360 
11,072 


4,749 
14,235 


Totals .... 


12,811 


18,475 


14,011 


19,544 


22,432 


18,984 
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The accessions by gift and purchase to the University Library as 
a whole (including, since 1890, the special reference libraries, or, as 
they have hitheito been called, the laboratory and class-room libra- 
ries) have been as follows during the last twenty-one years : — 





Volomes. 




Volumes. 




Volume*. 


1880-^1 . 


. . 9,804 


1887-88 . 


. . 16,468 


1894-96 . 


. . 16,892 


1881-82 . 


. . 9,129 


1888-89 . 


. . 12,263 


1896-96. 


. . 19,669 


1882-83 . 


. . 9,818 


1889-90 . 


. . 16,061 


1896-97 . . 


. . 16,371 


1883-84 . 


. . 12,860 


1890-91 . 


. . 16,477 


1897-98 . . 


. . 19,707 


1884-86 . 


. . 14,668 


1891-92 . 


. . 14,767 


1898-99 . . 


. .25,414 


1886-86 . 


. . 9,191 


1892-93 . 


. . 23,282 


1899-00 . . 


. . 29,626 


1886-87 . 


. . 11,924 


1893-94 . 


. . 16,892 


1900-01 . . 


. 24,238 



It will be noticed that the number of volumes now in the College 
Library (387,097) is less than the corresponding number stated last 
year. It has been recognized for some time that the figures as given 
from year to year were in excess of the fact, but just how far the 
error had gone was not known until this autumn, when an actual 
count of the still unclassified portion of the Library was made. 
The older shelf-lists of the classified part were also recounted and 
corrected, and the true total thus ascertained. The previous figures 
Were based on an estimate made in 1878, to which had been added 
from year to year since that time the total number of volumes received 
annually. But up to three years ago no allowance had been made, 
so far as I can learn, for the considerable number of duplicates 
rejected, sold, or exchanged, volumes worn out, and books trans- 
ferred to other departments, so that it is not surprising that the total 
as reported grew to be more and more in excess of the actual number 
until an error of about 24,000 volumes had accumulated. The num- 
ber as now given can be taken as a pretty close statement of the 
actual conteuts of the Library. The number of unbound pamphlets, 
likewise less than last year's statement, is an estimate based on the 
measurement in feet of the pamphlet files, and the supposed contents 
of pamphlet boxes on the shelves. 

Among the gifts received during the year are the following: 
A bequest of $10,000 under the will of Roger Wolcott, of the 
Class of 1870, late Governor of Massachusetts, to be added to his 
previous gift of $10,000 establishing the J. Huntington Wolcott 
Fund for ' ' the purchase of books of permanent value, the preference 
being given to works of history, political economy and sociology " ; 
a gift of $500 from the Saturday Club of Boston for the purchase of 
books ; a gift of $300 from J. Harvey Treat, Esq., of Lawrence, for 
the purchase of works relating to the catacombs and early Christian 
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antiquities ; a gift of $500 from Mrs. Emil C. Hammer, of Boston, 
in continuation of an equal sum given the pi'evious year, the whole 
amount of this later gift being available for books relating to Scandi- 
navian literature and history; gifts amounting to $3,750 from Pro- 
fessor A. C. Coolidge, to pay for books bought at his desire relating 
to the history of Poland and other Slavic countries, and to the history 
of the Ottoman Empire, including over three hundred of the Zei- 
tungen or contemporary accounts of the Turkish wars in the seven- 
teenth century ; $50 from Mr. Harold J. Coolidge, the first of five 
annual gifts of the same amount for the purchase of books on China ; 
$300 received through Professor Geoi^e P. Baker from nineteen 
sabscribers, graduates of the College in classes from 1853 to 1900, 
toward the buying of an extraordinary collection of 219 contemporary 
engraved portraits of David Garrick costing about $400, intended by 
the subscribers to be a memorial to the late librarian, Justin Winsor, 
whose manuscript unpublished life of Garrick remains in possession 
of the Library. 

Professor Wiener spent a part of last summer in the Slavic parts 
of Southern Europe and visited in particular most of the towns 
where Slovak literature has flourished. He had the good fortune to 
secure the library of Lombardini of SoUein, a Slovak writer, who 
died in 1897. To this he added other Slovak publications as he 
found them in Turocz St. Martin, Pressbui^, Tyrnau, and elsewhere, 
until he had finally formed a collection of 123 volumes and 1,567 
pamphlets, including many rare periodicals, and much folklore 
material, a collection of this literature probably larger and more com- 
plete than any other in existence, except that owned by L. Rizner, 
a prominent Slovak bibliographer. The books came to the Library 
as the gift of Professor A. C. Coolidge. 

Mrs. John £. Hudson, of Boston, presented to the Library over 
300 volumes from the library of her husband, of the Class of 
1862, and permitted us to pass on to the libraries of the Classical 
Department, of Radcliffe College, and of the Harvard Union, a large 
number of other volumes which were not needed on our shelves. 
From the library of Mr. Henry C. Warren, of the Class of 1879, who 
died January 3, 1899, the College Library has received 230 volumes 
and 116 pamphlets, and the Sanskrit library in Warren House has 
received about 225 volumes. 

In mj report last year I mentioned the acquisition of a set of the 
Oxford Newdigate prize poems, complete from 1822 to 1900 with 
one exception, the poem of K. C. Sewell in 1825, which I was led to 
believe had never been printed. It so happened that at the time this 
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collection came to us Mr. Robert Sewell, of London, the nephew of 
the prize winner, was visiting in Cambridge. The gap in our set 
was mentioned to him and he undertook to make enquiries on his 
return to England. His search was at first without result, for neither 
the poet's brother, the present Warden of New College, nor his sisters 
possessed copies or remembered seeing the poem in print ; but his 
endeavors were at last rewarded by the discovery of a fresh uncut 
copy, which he has very kindly presented to this Library. 

The money given by the Saturday Club has not yet been spent, 
but it will be used, at least in part, for the purchase of early editions 
of American authors, many of whom were once members of the Club. 
Gifts of this kind which can be used for some purpose lying a little 
outside the ordinary field of current expenditure to which the regular 
income of the Library has to be devoted, are very acceptable, and 
can always be employed to good advantage. 

The Library Council was this year again able to make a special 
appropriation for '^ expensive books," for books, that is to say, too 
costly to be bought from the regular departmental appropriadons 
without seriously abridging the power to satisfy the ordinary current 
demands. The more important works acquired in this way are 
the following : — the publications of the London Topographical 
Society, of the fCcole Sup^rieure des Lettres of Algiers, of the £cole 
des Langues Orientales Vivantes of Paris, and of the Manchester 
Literary Club ; also (to complete imperfect sets) publications of the 
Accademia dei Lincei, and of the Naples Academy, the Fonti per la 
Storia d'ltalia of the Istituto Storico Italiano, and the Documenti 
di Storia Italian a published by the Reale Deputazione sugli Studi di 
Storia Patria of Tuscany; portions of the Miscellanea di Storia 
patria published by the Lombard committee, and of the Miscellanea 
di Storia veneta of the Venetian committee, to complete the sets 
received in the Riant library ; among long periodical or serial sets, 
the Annals of the National Library of Rio de Janeiro (21 vols.), 
the Biblioth^que de Linguistique et d'Ethnographie am^ricaines, the 
Collection linguistique am^ricaine (23 vols.), Revue africaine, 
1856-1900 (44 vols.), Zeitschrift fiir afrikanische und oceanische 
Sprachen, 1895 to date, and Vorontzofs Archives (in Russian), 
1870-95 (40 vols.) ; the orchestral scores of Wagner's Tannh&user 
and Fliegende Hollander, Penafiers Monumentos del Arte mexicano 
antiguo; Moreau's Collection Caranda; Katona's Historia critica 
Regum Hungariae, 42 volumes, 1779-1817; an early edition (1582) 
of the romance of Meliadus de Leonnoys ; and two Aldines, the 
Plutarch of 1509 and the Pausanias of 1516. We have also bought 
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a batch of letters, the correspondence of Sir Frederic Madden relat- 
ing to the romance of Havelok the Dane (supplementing other por- 
tions of his correspondence and his papers concerning early English 
literature already in the possession of the Library, bound in twelve 
volumes) ; some lettera from William Weeks, of the Class of 1775, 
while serving as paymaster in the Continental army, and a notebook 
of his brother, Clement Weeks, of 1772, containing interesting matter 
in regard to the College *' rebellion" in 1766; one hundred and 
thirty-nine French plays (1785-1800) bound in twenty volumes; 
several collections of broadside ballads ; the first volume of Claudin's 
sumptuous Histoire de Tlmprimerie en France au XV' et dn XVP 
si^cles ; the Memoirs of the Geological Survey of Great Britain (to 
complete our set) ; several early editions of Byron and Browning, 
and some fifty volumes of American literary annuals or gift books, 
many of which contain early and fugitive contributions from well- 
known authors. A special appropriation of the Council, made at the 
suggestion of Mr. Potter, provided for the purchase of many diction- 
aries and grammars of the less known languages, in which the 
Library was seriously deficient, and an appropriation for the same 
purpose will be continued another year. The library of the Museum 
of Comparative Zoology already has many books on Polynesian 
tongues incidental to its special collection relating to Polynesia, 
and these will, of course, not be duplicated. 

COLLECTION OF COINS. 

Dr. Malcolm Storer, the Curator of Coins and Medals, reports the 
addition to that collection of 138 pieces by gift and of 1 1 by purchase. 
For 77 of these the Library is indebted to Robert C. Winthrop, Esq., 
1854. The special collection of medals struck in honor of Harvard 
men has been increased by medals of James Mom-oe, h, 1817 ; R. B. 
Hayes, I. 1845; Charles Sumner, 1830; Theodore Roosevelt, 1880; 
and the John D. Long, 1857, medal for debate, in gold, given by 
the founder, R. C. Surbridge, 1889. 

SPECIAL REFERENCE LIBRARIES. 

These libraries have been spoken of hitherto as Laboratory and 
Class-room libraries, but the second term, always of doubtful appro- 
priateness, is no longer justified, since most of these collections, at 
first installed for convenience in or near class-rooms, have since 
been removed to other quarters. These libraries serve a number 
of different purposes ; some provide simply a few manuals and peri- 
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odicals, such as laboratory workers find it necessary to have at hand ; 
others contain somewhat extensive collections for the use of advanced 
students, in some cases duplicating what is to be found in the main 
library, in other cases supplementing the Gore Hall collection ; others 
again provide many copies of books in much demand in the larger 
elementary courses in economics, history, etc. ; but all agree in 
being limited to a special field and in being administered as reference 
libraries, that is, in not allowing books to be taken out, — except 
that books may be borrowed over night from Harvard Hall. 
The present extent of these libraries is as follows : — 



Spboial Rbpxbvncb Librabiss. 



1. Chemical Lab. BoyUton If all 

2. Physical Lab. Jefferson Phys. Lab 

8. Botanical Lab. University Museum 

4. Geolofpcal Lab. Do. 

5. Mineralogical Lab. Do. 

6. Phys. Geography Lab. Do. 

7. Zoological Lab. Do. 

8. ClassicH. Harvard llaj,l 3 

9. History. Harvard Hall R. R 

10. United States History. Harvard HaXlR.R. , . 

11. Political Economy. Do. 

12. Social Questions. Do. 

IB. Child Memorial (English). Warren House . . 

14. Lowell Memorial (Romance). Do. . . 

16. German. Do. . . 

16. French. Do. 

17. Sanskrit. Do. . . 

18. Semitic. Sever 7 

19. Mathematics. Sever 22 

20. Mining and Metallurgy'. Rotch Laboratory . . 

21. Engineering. IHerce Hall 

22. Music. Holden Chapel 

23. Pliilosophy (Psychol. Lab.). Dane Hall . . . 

24. Fme Arts (incl. Gray and Randall Coll.). Fogg 

Musevni 

25. Architecture. Robinson Hall 

26. Preucliers' Library. Wad.<t worth House . . . . 

27. The Study. Phillips Brooks House 

Totals 



Perma- 
ueDU 



541 
28 
585 
118 
469 
347 
266 

3,439 

2443 
883 

1,142 
835 

4,037 
534 
503 

2,453 
893 

1,102 

366 

1 

3,886 
167 
559 

808 

259 

94 

59 

26.517 



On 
Deponit. 



1,053 
367 
124 

• • 

229 
176 

• • 

143 

17 

8 

1 

6 

90 
2 



13 

• • 

80 

14 

1,000 

• « 

40 



Totals. 



3,363 



1,594 
395 
709 
118 
698 
523 
266 

3,582 

2,160 
891 

1,143 
841 

4,127 
536 
503 

2,453 
906 

1,102 

446 

15 

4,886 
167 
599 

808 

259 

94 

59 



29,880 



The four libraries of History, United StatoB History, Political 
Economy, and Social Questions, brought together in the Harvard Hall 
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Teading-room, now number over 5,000 volumes, and are of essential 
service to several of the large elementary courses, whose members 
have to read portions of a considerable number of standard authori- 
ties. For this use the Gore Hall Librai'y, with its small number of 
duplicates, is altogether inadequate, and Harvard Hall is hard 
pressed, with its hundred seats, to accommodate the large num- 
bers that depend upon it. Some larger room should be provided 
as soon as possible. Experience in this room and in Gore Hall 
shows that, while books as a whole may with great advantage to 
the student be kept on open shelves freely accessible to all, a fairer 
and more equal use is secured by taking the few books that are in 
special demand from week to week, and keeping them for a few days 
behind the counter, to be given out by the attendant on demand, for 
use in the room. The recorded use of the 928 volumes so reserved 
in the Harvard Hall reading-room in the course of the year amounted 
to 28,496. An extension of the method to a still larger number of 
books would have been desirable, but the limited space available 
behind the attendant's desk prevented. This room is not open in 
the evening, and books are accordingly loaned for over-night use at 
five o'clock. The number of these loans was 13,566. A record 
of but one volume missing at the end of the year bears witness to 
good management on one side and to a spirit of honesty and a 
willingness to comply with rules on the other. 

The Lowell Memorial Library, owing to an unfortunate delay, does 
not yet include in its count of volumes the books from Mr. Lowell's 
own library, but the books are now entirely ready to be moved over, 
and the transfer will be made immediately. A handsome engraved 
book-plate has been designed for this library by Mr. B. G. Goodhue, 
at the expense of the Class of 1872. 

The libraries in Warren House are intended for advanced students 
only and admission is by card. Cards were given in the course of 
the year to 280 students, and the privilege of access to these libraries 
was no doubt highly prized by these men ; but the rooms might be 
used very much more than they are without diminishing the quiet 
and privacy which make them attractive. 

The Engineering Library appears for the first time in the list of 
special reference libraries, having previously been included among 
the departmental libraries enumerated on page 200, but the present 
relations of the Scientific School and the College (both being under 
the one Faculty of Arts and Sciences), as well as the actual relations 
of the library to the College Library, make this the appropriate place 
in which to class it. The transfer of the books from Lawrence Hall 
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to their new rooms in Pierce Hall makes it impossible at the moment to 
state accurately either the relative number of *■ ^ deposited " and 
'^ permanent" books or the total number of volumes in the library. 



USE OP BOOKS IN THE COLLEGE LIBRARY. 

The following table shows the use of books at Gore Hall in 
1900-01 as compared with previous years : — 



Un or Books. 


IMM-M. 


180fr-M. 


1800-O7. 


1897-08. 


XWR^^nP* 


1800-00. 


lOMMIl. 


1. Books lent (exclud- 

ing OTer-night use.) 

2. Used m the building 

(Recorded use only.) 

3. Over-night use of re- 

served books . . . 


60,346 
23,500 

20,985 


59,781 
22,230 

8,594 


59,611 
22,965 


61,272 
27,017 


63,005 
25,595 


68,712 
23,715 


68,673 
24,180 


Totals 


104,831 


90,605 


82,576 


88,289 


88,600 


87,427 


87,853 


4. Oveivnightuse of Har- 
vard Hall Reading- 
room 




9,288 


11,938 


12,046 


13,460 


18,566 











Lending reserved books for over-night use ceased in 1896, when 
the reading-room began to be kept open through the evening. 

Of the constant use of the reserved books in the reading-room, 
and of the collections of reference books, periodicals, and United 
States documents, freely accessible to all, no i*ecord is possible. 

The extent of these open collections and their growth is shown 
in the following table : — 



Opsn Coluegtiohs. 


180»-07. 


1897^8. 


1808-00. 


180^)0. 


lOOO-Ol. 


Bound Periodicals 

Reference Books 

Reserved Books 

U. S. Documents 


3,619 
3,822 
8,090 
3,466 


3,813 
3,853 

8,117 
3,592 


3,275 
4,142 
8,344 
3,664 


3,275 
4,224 

10,134 
3,887 


3,140 

4,235 

10,557 

4,698 


Total 


18,996 


19,375 


19,425 


21,520 


22,680 



Complaints having been made that the reservation of books in 
the reading-room for the benefit of students occasionally interfered 
unnecessarily with the work of officers of the College who might have 
occasion to consult the books, and who could not do so conveniently 
at the Library, Mr. Briggs, the Superintendent of the reading- 
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room, sent oat in January a circalar from which I copy the following 
paragraphs : — 

*^In the case of all books reserved in the reading-room at the 
request of officers of the University, the librarian wishes me to dis- 
tinguish as far as possible between those which it is essential to have 
always at hand there, and those which the instructor desires his 
students to use, but does not consider of primary importance; to 
distinguish, that is to say, between books which the instructor 
requires his men to consult and which he in e£fect promises shall 
always be accessible to them in the reading-room, and those which 
are not so constantly in demand or so essential when they are wanted. 
It is proposed that books of the latter class may be borrowed for 
short periods by offloers of the University (and by them only), if 
there does not seem to be a pressing demand for them at the time. 
It is also proposed to remove cause for complaint on this ground as 
far as possible by purchasing additional copies of books which are 
constantly wanted in the reading-room, and a special appropriation 
was made last year and has been repeated this year for the purchase 
of such duplicates. 

^^ I enclose with this circalar a number of blanks to be used in 
requesting to have books reserved. Please indicate by an asterisk 
those titles which you consider should always be accessible in the 
reading-room. 

^*' I am directed by the Librarian to say that it is not the intention 
of the Library administration to change the present system of reserved 
books or to abridge the usefulness of the reading-room, but only to 
adjust our present system better to the convenience and necessities 
of officers of the University. To accomplish this I have to rely upon 
your cooperation in keeping me informed as promptly as possible in 
regard to the books which you wish to have reserved and in regard to 
the period for which they are needed." 

Instructors were, at the same time, asked to examine during the 
mid-year period and from time to time thereafter the books reserved 
at their request, with a view to returning to their places without 
delay those that were no longer needed. I think there has been 
no further cause of complaint on this ground. 

The books shelved in the reading-room, together with those in the 
various special reference libraries in Harvard Hall, Warren House, 
and elsewhere, amount altogether to about 52,500 volumes to which 
direct access can be had by all students to whom they are of value. 
In addition, the 2,500 or more volumes in the library of the Harvard 
Union, a collection mainly of literature, biography, travel, and sport, 
with a good supply of reference books, is open to a large number of 
students. 

During the year 26 volumes have disappeared from the shelves of 
the reading-room, a smaller number than usual, but large enough to 
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give constant cause for anxiety and watchfulness. The following 
notice, posted in the reading-room, attempts to express the purpose 
of the room and the spirit in which it should be used : — 

*'The books of the reference and reserved collections are placed 
on open shelves in the reading-room, that they may be freely and 
equally accessible to all readers. 

'^ These books are on no account to be removed from the reading- 
room except by officers of the Library, and they must be used in a 
spirit of fairness and with a due regard for the rights of others. 

' ' A reader who fails to conform to these conditions is necessarily 
excluded from the Library, His name wiU he posted in the reading- 
room,*' 

The great majority of the students willingly comply with these 
conditions and recognize the fact that rules for the use of the 
Library are made purely in their interest, but there are always 
some persons too thoughtless or selfish, and a very few so dis- 
honest, that they are ready to abuse the privileges of a room so 
administered. 

Cards of admission to different sections of the book-stack continue 
to be given, on recommendation of an instructor, to all advanced 
students who need to go directly to the shelves for purposes of inves- 
tigation in connection with their work. Such students have the same 
facilities for the examination and study of all the resources of the 
Library, in tlieir chosen departments, that the officers of instruction 
enjoy. The use of these cards of admission to the book-stack is 
shown in the following table : — 



ADMI88ION TO THK BoOK-STACK. 



History 

Science 

Art and Archaeol. (including 

Music) 

Literature 

Classics 

Philosophy 

Theology 

Political Economy 

Education 

Geography 

Publ. of Learned Societies . . 



Total . . . 
Times of use 



68 
27 

8 
63 
45 
17 

3 
15 

3 



249 
6,974 



lO 



63 
9 

o 
58 
44 
12 

3 
15 



209 
4,352 



s 

00 



66 
4 

11 

63 

41 

6 

1 

12 

1 
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54 
11 

18 
64 
41 
4 
1 
4 
5 
8 






210 



51 
33 

34 

90 

52 

11 

3 

9 

2 

14 



299 



4,601,4,3815,750 



78 
43 

38 

90 

60 

19 

5 

12 

8 

2 



355 
5,826 



112 
30 

33 
85 
70 
19 
1 

13 
4 
3 



370 
6,898 



81 
36 

3S 

74 

58 

22 

1 

18 

7 

9 

16 



350 
6,067 
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The Dumber of individualB admitted was 257, not 350, bec&use 
the same person often receivee penniseion to use different parts of 
the book-Btaclc. 

The number of students who take books from the Library, and 
Uieir relation to the whole number connected with the Cambridge 
departments of the Univerait;, is shown in the last three years and 
At previous ten-year intervals in the following table : — 





,.,«., 


„■«., 


,»«.. 


iwe-es. 


tnw-oa. 


■«.^,. 


j 


2; 


& 


n 

£ 


j 


40 


36 




37 


ii 

27 


i 

28 


1 

24 


Divinity . . . 


90 


16 


36 


36 


60 


Lkw .... 


139 


6S 


16S 


122 


404 


176 


661 


305 


6i; 


241 


647 


346 


Scientiflc . 


29 


81 


3f 


31 


308 


144 


415 


37? 


495 


218 


607 


234 


R«aidentOrKd. 


56 


IS 


K 


62 


243 


304 


:m 


267 


aif 


Sftfl 


387 


294 


Senior CI«m . 


1S2 


109 


191 


ITO 


337 


31fl 


369 


341 


ai( 


367 


388 


30H 


Junior Clua . 


169 


96 


3.14 


216 


348 


33S 


335 


309 


393 


311 


880 


308 




808 


184 


zse 


28( 


436! 323 


508 


446 


60f 


360 


53(i 


484 


Preahm. Class 


197 


108 


aso 


306 


399| 336 


471 


381 


498 


308 


537 


364 


Sp. Students . 










168| 127 


168 


143 


194 


145 J 


151 


113 


Total . . . 


9S9 


665 


1313 


1038 


26711903 


3161 


8488 


3350 


8176 


3601 


3308 



These ^^rea are subject to rather remarkable flnctaations from 
year to year for which it ia difficult to assign a cause. The percent- 
age of borrowers has varied within five years from 79 to 94 per cent, 
in the Senior Class, from 79 to 92 per cent, in the Junior, from 56 
to S7 per cent, in the Sophomore, and from 56 to 80 per cent, in the 
Freshman Classes. These figures do not mean, however, that so 
large a number of students (482 out of 1,992 nndei^adnates in 
1900-01, about 24 per eent.) made no use of the Library. Most of 
them, probably all, nsed the reading-rooms and special libraries ; 
but it is to be regretted that so many should have been satisfied 
with this, and not have been tempted to extend their reading beyond 
the requirements of their College work. This is particularly true of 
the students in the SdentiAo School, only 45 per cent, of whom in 
each of the last two years have had occasion to borrow books from 
the College Library. These students have a reference library of 
technical books in their own building conveniently placed with 
respect to the laboratories and class-rooms in which most of their 
work is doiw ; so that their daily required work does not bring them 
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to the general library. It 'would be interesting to know whether, 
if the technical books which they have to use were placed under the 
roof of the College Library and made equally accessible (though not 
so near at hand), the range and breadth of their reading would be 
increased, and to enquire whether, if this were the case, the more 
liberal culture and the broader outlook gained would improve or 
injure the character of their professional training. Students in other 
professional schools show the same tendency to neglect the opportu- 
nities which the College Library offers ; but both Law and Medical 
students are older, and have already had the advantage of a period 
of more varied work in College. Divinity students, on the other 
hand, although they have at their own school a library which is far 
from being confined to a narrow field, seldom fail to make good use 
of the College Library as well. 

The use of the Library by students of Radcliffe is shown in the 
following table. In our present building only very meagre opportu- 
nities for reading can be afforded to Radcliffe students, but a messen- 
ger comes to the Library daily to take to Radcliffe College books 
sent for by the students. Since the lending of resei'ved books 
ceased in 1896, and with the growth of Radcliffe's own library, 
borrowing from the College Library has naturally declined. 



Books Leht to 
Uxucum. 


189S-04. 


1804-06. 


1805-06. 


180fr-07. 


1807-08. 


1808-00. 


1800-00. 


100(M>1. 


Borrowers .... 
Books borrowed . . 


108 
1,162 


156 
1,672 


155 
1,502 


167 
1,320 


146 
1,191 


137 
1,273 


121 
1,125 


148 
952 



In the course of the year the temporary use of the Library has 
been granted to 131 persons not connected with the University, who 
have come to Cambridge for purposes of study. As in other years 
frequent applications for the loan of books have been received from 
other libraries, especially college libraries, and from scholars in dis- 
tant parts of the country, and the Library has sent away 744 volumes 
in response to these requests. This number is nmch larger than in 
any previous year, but no instance of loss or injury has occurred, 
and it is thought that the convenience of college officers and of other 
scholars in Cambridge has not been interfere^ with by the tempcmuy 
withdrawal of these volumes. 

The Sunday use of the reading-room is shown in the following 
table. The room is open, to readers only, every Sunday in term- 
time from one to half -past five in the afternoon. 
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SuxDAT Use, 



Sandays open . . . 

Users 

ATerage 

Highest No 



189S-M. 


1894-05. 


l8Vw~vO> 


1896-97. 


1897^98. 


1898-99. 


1899-00. 


1900-01. 


37 


36 


24 


35 


35 


35 


35 


35 


3,658 


3,634 


2,359 


5,010 


4,635 


6,093 


4,846 


5,471 


99 


100 


98 


143 


132 


145 


138 


156 


136 


131 


140 


227 


297 


260 


236 


226 



SHELF DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. Frank Carney, who has charge of the current work of the 
shelf department, reports 23,312 volumes permanently located in the 
stack daring the year, 12,247 added to classes previously arranged, 
and 11,065 newly classified, making 282,997 volumes so placed of 
the entire Gore Hall collection. 

The newly classified sections are the following : — 

Yolnmes. 

Crusades 857 

Japanese and Corean history and literature 395 

Jndeo-Grerman (Yiddish) literature 1,501 

Landscape design 150 

Economics 8,162 

11,065 

The bringing together of the books on the Crusades was desirable 
on account of the receipt of many works on the subject in the Riant 
library ; Japanese and Corean was taken up as supplementary to the 
Chinese collection arranged the year before; the Judeo-Grerman 
collection is made up of the recent gifts of Professor Wiener and 
Messrs. Morris and James Loeb ; the books on Landscape Design, 
relatively few in number, could easily be collected for the use of the 
newly established courses in this subject, while the receipt of many 
park reports made it desirable to be able to assign them permanent 
shelf -marks at once; the arrangement of Economics has been in 
progress nearly a year and is the last of the large subjects which can 
be taken up under our present conditions, unless temporary storage- 
room for books should be found in some other building. 

The books grouped under Economics include, besides general and 
special treatises on economic theory, works on population, immigra- 
tion, railroads, monopolies, money, finance, taxation, banking, land 
tenure, public lands, commerce, tariff, statistics, economic and 
industrial history, and insurance; the various social questions, 
labor, temperance, pauperism, crime, prisons, socialism, commun- 
ism, marriage and divorce, woman suffrage, etc., having been already 
brought together under Sociology, while other subjects that will group 
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themselves about Political Science are still untouched. We were glad 
to comply with a request from the Library of Congress for a copy of 
the synopsis of our classification, with notes, under Economics and 
Sociology, 

The new count made of the Library this fall shows that we still 
have about 100,000 volumes not yet included in the new classifica- 
tion. Of these, 55,000 volumes were received before 1877, and the 
rest in the course of the last twenty-five years. The subjects covered 
by these 100,000 volumes are theology, general and ecclesiastical 
history, political science, education, the history and literature of 
most Oriental countries, bibliography, law, medicine, and some 
minor subjects. 

The recount makes it possible to give now with greater accuracy 
and detail the conspectus of the contents of the Library which was 
printed in my report two years ago. 

East Stack. 

FtEtrt Fu)OB. Volumes. 
British docaments, including JoamaU of the Lorde and 
Ckimmons, Parliamentary papers of the early part of 
the century, and the regular sessional papers from 

1830 to the present time 5,989 

Canadian documents 721 

Chinese documents 139 

State and city documents of the United States 3,653 

Greneral periodicals, English, French, and Grerman .... 7,175 

17,677 
Pamphlets, estimated at 215,000 

SscoKD Floob. 

Language 10,373 

Classical Philology 5,033 

Greek Authors 8,711 

Latin Authors 6,753 

Philological periodicals 2,330 

Harvard Collection (for general use) 400 

Cataloguers' reference books 4,429 

38,029 
Turd Floor. 

American history 30,446 

American literature 6,363 

36,799 
Fourth Floor. 

English history 11,094 

English literature 17,731 

Crusades 857 

29,682 
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FiVTH Floob. 

French history 9,122 

French literature 9,329 

German history 4,152 

German literature 6,939 

Austrian history 514 

Dutch and Belgian collection 1,027 

30,083 
Sixth Floob. 

Slavic collection (history, literature, etc.) 5,409 

Modem Greek collection 1,128 

Italian collection 9,476 

Spanish collection 2,967 

Portuguese collection 282 

Minor Romance collection 423 

Scandinavian collection 2,872 

Judeo-German collection 1,501 

Turkey and the Eastern Question 2,514 

26,572 
Staiswatb avd Passasm. 

Cyclopaedias 985 

Angling 1,056 

Carlyle hequest 470 

Atlases 895 

8,406 
Maps 19,668 sheets. 

West Stack. 

FiBST Floob. 
Harvard University collection (printed material relating 
to the history of the University, its departments and 

officers). Archives (or MS. material) not included . 3,503 

Chinese history and literature 506 

Japanese history and literature 395 

Directories 948 

Re^sters 907 

Newspapers (including newspapers in East Stack and in 

Perkins Hall) 1,392 bundles and 3,549 

Unclassified books, — law, medicine, theology, ecclesias- 
tical history, bibliography. Oriental history and litera- 
ture, etc. — recent accessions (since 1877), 23,599; 
from the old library (before 1877), 52,940, altogether 

making 76,539 

86,347 
SaooHD Floob. 

Philosophy 8,407 

Sociology (including various *^ Social Questions ").... 2,905 

Economics 9,860 

Educational reports 1,720 
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Greneral science 360 

Anthropology 208 

Natural history 1,037 

Zo6logy 2,113 

Botany 1,494 

Physical Geography 517 

Geology 1,333 

Mathematics 3,515 

Astronomy 1,329 

Navigation 369 

Physics 2,077 

Chemistry 1,984 

Engineering 1,573 

War 1,059 

Unclassified books, accessions since 1877 11,631 

53,491 
Thxbd Floor. 

Folklore 8,690 

Emblems 209 

Archaeology 5,038 

Fine Arts 6,283 

Landscape Design 150 

Music 5,031 

Learned societies 6,109 

Scientific periodicals 9,151 

Geographical periodicals 1,571 

42,232 
Reading-Room^ Delivery-Room^ etc, 

liefcrence books (not including those listed elsewhere) . . 2,560 

Bound periodicals \ , . 3,140 

United States Documents (including Niles and the Cong. 

Record) 4,698 

In locked closets 655 

Sparks cases. 24 rolls and loose MSS. and 343 

11,896 

Incidentally a number of minor improvements and readjastments 
in classification have been made. Austrian history and geography 
has been t^ken out from under German history, where it was at first 
placed as a matter of convenience, and is being arranged and renam- 
bered by Mr. McDaniel as an independent group, a group presenting 
special difHculties to the classifier on account of the complexity of 
political and race divisions involved. 

The distribution of the Riant books relating to European history 
and literature was the occasion of expansion and modification in 
Polish history, in Sigillography, which had not previously been 
included under Archaeology, where it seems to find an appropriate 
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place, and in oar Tasso collection, to which the Riant library added 
some 148 nambers. The British ^^ Rolls series " has also been re- 
arranged, placing the volumes in the numerical sequence commonly 
used by bibliographers, instead of in a subject order which was 
attempted at the beginning. The bound newspapers and newspaper 
bundles stored in the basement of Perkins Hall have been set in 
order, so that demands for special papers can be satisfied, the bun- 
dles of unbound papers in particular having never been arranged 
since they were moved to Perkins in 1896. 

Besides the volumes separately classified and entered on the shelf- 
lists, 4,586 pamphlets have been distributed into boxes on the shelves, 
according to subjects, in accordance with the plan adopted two years 
ago, which has been found to work satisfactorily and to require a 
minimum amount of labor. Of these, only 477 have been fully cata- 
logued ; for 1,317 a single slip for the official catalogue has been 
written, and 2,792 have been put away without any catalogue entry 
being made or needed. The classification by subjects has been 
pretty close, and from time to time, as the boxes fill up, their con- 
tents will be further sifted and bound; but binding of this kind 
should not be done in a hurry, since the more miscellaneous the 
contents of a volume the less useful it is. 

In May the Library Council was asked to authorize a transfer of 
books between the Library of the Museum and the College Library, 
so as to bring together in one place or the other the full strength of 
the geological collection belonging to the University, making one 
complete collection in one place and another subsidiary duplicate 
collection in the other. The principle was evidently a sound one. 
The transfer to the College Library of the great Whitney Library of 
geology or any considerable part of it being impossible on account 
of lack of shelf-room in the College Library, the only question for 
the Council to consider was whether it would approve sending to the 
Museum those books from the College collection of which that 
Library did not already possess duplicates; and this it agreed to 
do, making the collection at the Museum substantially complete. 
A comparison showed that there were about 1,450 volumes common 
to both collections. The remaining 480 volumes and 18 boxes of 
pamphlets in the College Library were in the course of the summer 
withdrawn from the College Library and deposited in the Museum 
library. Biographies and a few popular treatises, however, have 
been retained here in spite of their not being duplicated in the other 
library. Palaeontology and Mineralogy, though included here under 
Geology J have not been touched. 
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The annual examination of the shelves, made by comparing the 
shelf-lists with the books in place, was made in the summer and 
covered over 320,000 volumes. A more cursory examination is in 
progress systematically throughout the year and is intended to cor- 
rect misplacements, discover books that should be repaired, etc. In 
the course of both examinations 398 volumes were found on wrong 
shelves and 1,523 out of order on their proper shelves. 116 books 
are reported missing, 26 from the Reading-room and Delivery-room, 
and 90 from the Book-stack, to which only officers of the University 
and advanced students are supposed to have access. An inspection 
of the list of titles, however, does not indicate any systematic or 
intentional dishonesty, and most of the losses, especially from the 
stack, are doubtless due to carelessness on the part of regular users, 
and some possibly to still undiscovered misplacements. Rather less 
than half of these books usually re-appear without explanation during 
the next year and occasional ones turn up after an absence of five or 
six years. Of the 1,519 volumes reported missing during the last 
nineteen years, 592 have been recovered. 
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The work of the Catalogue Department as compared with previous 
years is roughly shown by the following table : — 



Catalooub Wobk. 


1W6-M. 


180^-07. 


1897-08. 


XfWw"Wf. 


18B»-00. 


1900-01. 


Titles catalogued 

for College Library . . 
for Departments, etc. . 


7,664 
2,668 


8,990 
2,320 


9,974 
3,026 


12,276 
2,087 


12,738 
2,378 


24,169 
3,361 


Total 

Cards added to Catalogue . 


10,232 

27,428 


11,310 
21,282 


13,000 
25,098 


14,363 
22,995 


15,116 
26,055 


27,580 
80,808 



The problem of the Catalogue Department has been to deal with 
the largely increased accessions of the last three years without 
making any substantial addition to its own force, an addition which 
is forbidden at once by lack of working space and by lack of means. 
Books cannot, however, be allowed to pile up unrecorded, but must 
be kept moving till they find at least a temporary abiding-place, and 
some record must be made of them, so that we may avoid buying 
duplicates, even if we are not able to make the books at once freely 
accessible through the public catalogue. 

We have adopted such abbreviated methods of work for the large 
collections lately received and for the less important of the other 
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current acceBsions as shall secure a record suflicient temporarily for 
these purposes, and such as can be completed in a systematic manner 
when the opportunity comes to do final work on these books. The 
books not of immediate importance, especially gifts, are given a 
temporary running number by which they can be found, and which 
serves to keep them in order, and each has a single author card 
written in the simplest fashion for the official catalogue. 

The Riant collection has been similarly treated, except that those 
books which belonged in divisions of the Library already classified 
have been introduced to their permanent places, while the rest wait 
in the order of the numbers given them in the printed Riant cata- 
logue. A copy of this printed catalogue has been marked with the 
numbers assigned on our shelves, and author cards have been inserted 
in the ofllicial catalogue. We are thus protected from ordering dupli- 
cates, any volume can be found when specially enquired for (though 
not through the general public card catalogue) , and the more impor- 
tant parts of the collection, those relating to the Crusades, the 
Turkish wars, and European history, are on the shelves with other 
books on the same subject. It is work of this kind that swells the 
count of titles catalogued in the total above, about 6,900 titles being 
for Riant books, over 3,900 for other books, and 1,158 for pamphlets 
sent to boxes. Part of this work was done and done satisfactorily 
by Price Greenleaf men detailed by the College Ofllice ; each man, 
however, gives but few hours a week, and the combined labors of 
four men working the greater paii; of the year only amounted, 
measured by time, to the labor of one person for six weeks. 

Partial work of this kind is the best we can do under present con- 
ditions, but the longer it is continued the greater becomes the mass 
to be taken in hand and finished at some later time. At present the 
accumulation of this partially catalogued work includes : books not 
yet classified but given a temporary running number, 3,260 titles ; 
Riant books, some classified, othei*s in a group by themselves, 7,579 
titles; other books classified, but not yet fully catalogued, 1,474 
titles ; pamphlets in boxes classified by subjects, and scientific dis- 
sertations sent to the Medical School and other departments, recorded 
on ofllcial catalogue only, about 12,000 titles; total, about 24,000 
titles. In addition to these should be mentioned some 1,500 volumes 
of pamphlets bound some years ago, very few of which have ever 
been taken up since binding, though many of the pamphlets in these 
volumes came from the old files of catalogued pamphlets, and in their 
old place could be easily found when asked for, but are now nearly 
inaccessible on account of the shelf-marks never having been added 
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on the catalogue cards. I do not see any prospect of being able to 
take up any of this work at present, except perhaps a few volumes 
of these bound pamphlets from time to time by means of extra help 
employed in the summer. 

We should probably not have come out as well as we did this year 
in getting these arrears of work into orderly shape, if it had not been 
for my own absence on leave for four months during the winter. 
This released a certain sum of money and made it possible to employ 
some extra assistance beyond what was planned in the estimates for 
the year. Mr. Tillinghast observes in his report on the Cataloguing 
Department that, without exceeding the estimates, ^^ more assistance 
of this class might have been utilized, but the employment of extra 
help is limited by lack of room and even more by the difficulty of 
preventing it from interfering with the regular work." 

The work accomplished by means of this extra assistance in- 
cluded the arrangement of the collection of Judeo-German literature 
(1,501 numbers) given by Pi*ofessor Wiener and Messrs. Morris and 
James Loeb ; the writing of cards for the official catalogue (further 
cataloguing being postponed) for a large part of oar collection of 
Proverbs and Emblems received by gift from Mr. John Bartlett some 
years ago, for Sanskrit and other Oriental works received in the 
bequest of Fitzedward Hall, '46, for the collection relating to the 
Jausenists in Utrecht l>ought two years before, and for many current 
accessions and exchanges; the cataloguing, either completely or 
partially, of some 440 uncatalogued volumes all belonging to the 
Library before the present public catalogue was begun and some 
even going back to before the fire of 1764 (these had been over- 
looked in the general recataloguing, but have been discovered by 
the reclassification now in progress) ; the cataloguing of a number 
of Russian and Bulgai'iau books by Miss Sanders, who has helped us 
before ; the transfer to the public catalogue of many of the printed 
cards for articles in periodicals and society publications received 
during the last two years ; the renewing of guide-blocks in the cata- 
logue drawers ; and many other things which had unavoidably fallen 
behind. 

The cooperative cataloguing of articles in current periodicals and 
in the transactions of learned societies, in which the Library has been 
engaged for three years and a half, has gone steadily forward and 
begins to show interesting results. During this period the Library 
has contributed to the central bureau, the Pubiisliing Board of the 
American Library Association, the manuscript or "copy" for 2,074 
titles taken from the publications assigned us for analysing, and it 
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has received in return printed cards (four copies for each title) for 
these 2,074 titles and for 8,474 titles in addition, which had been 
catalogued by the other four cooperating libraries, making 10,548 
titles in all. For these we paid at the rate of 3.3 cents per title, or 
$348.08 ; but a rebate of 10 cents for each title catalogued by us, 
or of $207.40, made our net payments $140.68. The cost to us of 
the cataloguing is about 15 cents a title, or $311.10 for the 2,074 
titles, and the cost of sorting out and classifying the new titles 
received comes to about 5 cents apiece. If all the titles were of use 
to us, and were inserted in our catalogue, the total cost of the 
10,548 titles would be: — 

Cataloguing 2,074 titles $311.10 

Printed cards for 10,548 titles #848.08 

Less rebate of 207.40 140.68 

Sorting and classifying 8,474 titles 428.70 

Total $875.48 

or an average of 8.3 cents per title for cataloguing and printing, 
which, compared with the 22 cents per title which we are now paying 
to the College printer for printing alone, to which must be added the 
cost of cataloguing and the cost of card stock, shows very plainly 
the advantage to be had from cooperative work. 

As a matter of fact we do not use all the titles received ; a few 
are taken from publications to which we do not subscribe, some we 
do not consider of sufficient importance for permanent preservation 
in the public catalogue, but these we are glad to put on file by them- 
selves for at least temporary reference. Moreover, we have enough 
cards left over to send to the departmental libraries all titles of 
interest to each library, and to supply some of the professors 
with titles relating to their specialties. 

The advantage to be gained from any scheme for the cooperative 
cataloguing of books is probably less, and the difficulty of so adjust- 
ing it as to give satisfactory results is much greater, but the above 
figures seem to me most encouraging. It should be remembered also 
that the cost of cataloguing books is necessarily greater than that of 
cataloguing periodical titles and that the titles themselves are longer, 
which increases the cost of composition, so that the actual difference 
in expense between individual and cooperative work would be less 
than that indicated above. 

Plans for such cooperative cataloguing have been under active dis- 
cussion for some time by the Publishing Board of the American 
Library Association and have several times seemed on the point 
of bearing fruit. At present it is likely that the Library of Congress 
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will be able to undertake as part of its regular functions a large part 
of the work which the Publishing Board has been interested in, and 
that Board will naturally take no further action until it is evident 
how far this can be carried. 

The Library of Congress receives all books that are copyrighted 
in this country ; it is also buying much more extensively than ever 
befoi-e, and is attempting to round itself out on every side. All its 
accessions it catalogues by means of printed cards, having on its 
own premises a division of the Public Printer's office. It has also 
begun to recatalogue its whole collection, and this too is done on 
printed cards. All of these cards it now offers for sale to other 
libraries under the provisions of the act which allows public docu- 
ments to be sold at cost plus ten per cent. The price, which has to 
cover the cost of handling, has been fixed for the present at two 
cents for the first card and half a cent for each duplicate card for 
the same title. The actual distribution of cards has not yet begun, 
so that it is too soon to venture an opinion as to how much will be 
accomplished. Cards for current copyrighted books a library can 
order and may be sure of receiving ; cards for other books it may 
order, but cannot tell beforehand whether they will be supplied ; and 
the success of the plan will depend largely upon how promptly cards 
can be sent in response to orders, and how promptly libraries can be 
notified whether or not they will receive cards for non-copyrighted 
books. The saving of expense over private printing makes it wise 
for libraries that have hitherto printed their own cards to adapt their 
methods, if possible, even to what would otherwise be considered an 
annoying delay, but if prompt service can be maintained, the offer 
of the Librarian of Congress should be responded to by thousands 
of libraries, and should result in a great economy and a great im- 
provement in cataloguing throughout the counti'y. Our own library 
may confidently expect some measure of relief from this plan ; — a 
saving in expense in printing and an increased output of work 
should result in proportion as we are able to use the cards printed 
by the Library of Congress. 

It seems likely, nevertheless, that there will remain a considerable 
proportion of our cuiTent work that will not be affected, and I still 
hope to see some cooperative scheme inaugurated by four or five 
college or reference libraries working together that will still further 
diminish the present expense of printing. 

Although the reiteration of our present difficulties is tii'esome, I 
must quote from Mr. Tilliiighast's report what he has to say on the 
subject: "The conditions under which we work are bad and grow 
continually worse ; we have not sufficient space in which to handle 
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the books properly ; at the desk where the book-plates are put in, at 
the shelf department desk in the east stack, and at the place where 
the shelf-Ust work must be done in the west stack, and at the cata- 
loguers' desks books are crowded together in such a manner that 
injury to bindings, to unbound books and to loose plates can scarcely 
be prevented, while the same crowding delays the work at every step, 
wearies the workers, and is continually resulting in the temporary 
misplacement of books that are particularly wanted. It is often 
necessary on the arrival of a box to place the books, while waiting 
for classification and for cataloguing, on various shelves here and 
there in the stack. When a book is asked for, it has to be looked for 
in all these places, and the chances of overlooking it, and the chances 
of losing memory of books so scattered, when there is time to take 
them up, are great, even though care is taken to keep records of all 
such colonies of books." 

ORDERING DEPARTMENT AND FINANCIAL CONDITION. 

The following table shows the income of our book-funds, receipts 
from other sources for the purchase of books, and expenditure for 
books during the last six years. 



IXOQn AMD EZFKHDITUIIB. 


1W6-M. 


180^-07. 


1897-M. 


1806-g9. 


18Q»^. 


1900-01. 


From book funds, — 

Balance from preTions year 
Income of the year .... 

Total aTailable .... 
Spent for books .... 

Balance to next year . . . 

Special gifts, sales, etc. — 
Balance from preyions year 
Received daring the year . 

Total arailable . . . . 
Spent for books .... 

Balance to next year . . . 


$4,131 
15,189 


$2,864 
13,991 


$2,303 
13,010 


$737 
18,301 


$5,028 
18,510 


$5,176 
19,279 


19,320 
16,456 


16,855 
14,552 


15,313 
14,576 


19,038 
14,010 

5,028 

839 
3,906 


23,538 
18,362 


24,455 

19,927 


2,864 

1,396 
2,958 


2,303 

1,205 
349 


737 

1,176 
506 


5,176 

2,940 
5,137 


4,528 

936 
6,115 


4,354 
3,149 


1,554 

378 


1,682 
843 


4,745 
1,805 


8,077 
.7,141 

936 


7,051 
5,100 


1,205 


1,176 


839 


2,940 


1,951 


1 Total spent for books, — 

College Library 

Department Libraries* . . 

Total 


$19,605 
5,184 


$14,930 
4,070 


$15,419 
5,322 


$15,815 
3,869 


$25,503 

4,748 


$25,027 
4,484 


$24,789 


$19,000 


$20,741 


$19,684 


$30,251 


$29,511 



* Not including the Law School, which spends from $3,600 to $11,000 a year 
for books, bat does not order throagh the College Library. 
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The work of the Ordering Department, in charge of Mr. Potter, is 
summed up in the following table : — 



Work ot OnDsnnre Dxpabtmbnt. 



New orders, — 
Total received and examined . . 
Already owned or ordered . . . 
Forwarded 

Eetimate of cost, — 

For the College Library .... 

For Departments 

Total estimated cost 

Shipments received from abroad . . 
♦No. of vols, bought for College Lib. 
fTotal gifts examined and passed on 



1890-07. 


1897-08. 


AcWI^^fv* 


4,152 


6,687 


7,049 


964 


1,388 


1,712 


8,016 


8,746 


5,010 


$6,970 


$6,765 


19,510 


3,245 


3,806 


1,942 


9,215 


10,071 


11,452 


22 


81 


39 


8,581 


4,885 


6,045 


13,475 


14,011 


19,544 



1800-40. 



18,001 
8,205 
9,612 



lOUMn. 



10,021 
2,596 
6,782 



$19,255<$14,759 

d,066{ 2,510 

22,3211 17,269 



44 

6,774 

22,432 



52 

7,061 
18,984 



Under " new orders " are included both books bought with Library 
funds and books paid for by gifts, such as the Hammer gift and 
the Coolidge and Treat gifts, since the labor and responsibility of 
forwarding these orders falls to the Ordering Department. 

The work of the year was naturally less than that of 1899-1900, 
which was an exceptional year on account of the receipt of the large 
Riant library, but an examination of the table shows that there has 
been a constant increase in recent years and that the work of the year 
1900-01 was in every respect, in the number of orders handed in, the 
number of orders forwarded, the estimated cost of purchases, the 
frequency of receipt of foreign shipments, and the number of volumes 
actually bought, twice or more than twice as great as in the year 
1896-97, four years earlier. In regard to this Mr. Potter says in his 
report : " The great increase of work is indicated in the above tables; 
yet the staff remains the same as years ago when the work was not 
only less in quantity but easier in quality, — for as the Library 
grows larger we not oijly have more difficult orders to handle, but 
the task of searching in the catalogues becomes more arduous. That 
the present staff cannot keep up properly with the work was but too 
plainly demonstrated at various times last winter. Much of Mr. 
Tufts's time is now occupied not only with the care of the Map Col- 
lection but with work on the Harvard University Collection as well, 
and unless he is relieved of this it will be less and less possible to 



* Excluding volumes formed by binding periodicals and pamphlets, 
t Including both volumes and pamphlets. See p. 195. 
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ant on his aid in looking up orders, etc. With an additional 
sistant of good intelligence, I should hope not only to accom- 
ish the work without the present delay, but to rean-ange the details 
it in such a way that I could myself find more time for examining 
ok-lists, both new and old, and in general keeping a wider over- 
;ht over the growth of the Library. More should be done in the 
ly of bringing promptly to the attention of professors the titles of 
w books just published and of old books offered in second-hand 
ts. In many subjects the Library is weak, yet they are not built 
I because no one has the time to do it. Such a strengthening and 
>rganizing of the department as I have in mind would, by relieving 
i of certain details, give me the time needed for such matters." 
Mr. Potter's last report called attention to various points at which 
e Library needed strengthening, and asked for a special appropria- 
m to be expended on some one of these points. An appropriation 
$100 was granted and was used for the purchase of grammars 
id dictionaries of the less known languages. A further appropria- 
>n of the same amount will be devoted to the same purpose, as 
any gaps still remain to be filled. In addition to this Mr. Potter 
ports that he has lately ^^made special effort to increase our 
nength in certain directions by each year keeping a special lookout 
second-hand catalogues for books on particular subjects. In this 
ly our collections on Ossian and Chatterton have been very materi- 
ly increased and at very small expense. During the past year we 
»ve picked up many early editions of Byron and of Browning. 
e have also lately added many works on the history of printing." 
The Library's foreign agents for the supply of books remain the 
me as last year, except that our Scandinavian business has been 
insf erred to the Skandinavisk Antiquariat at Copenhagen. Our 
lier agents are Kegan Paul, Trench, Trdbner & Co., £. G. Allen & 
nrray (for periodicals), and Maggs Bros, (for out-of-print books), 
London ; Schleicher Fr^res, in Paris (whose foreign order business 
s lately been made over to Ch. Gaulon et Fils) ; Otto Harrassowitz, 
Leipzig ; Brockhaus, in Leipzig ; and Bernardo Seeber, in Flor- 
ce ; occasional orders being sent to other booksellers. All of them 
I orders for out-of-print books more expeditiously and certainly 
an American booksellers are able to do. In regard to the diflflculty 
obtaining such books in this country Mr. Potter says : ^^ I know 
no bookseller in this country who can be depended upon to hunt 
scarce books with anything like the energy that the European 
ilers show in this important part of their work. I shall not 
;inpt to say whether this is due to a lack of organization in the 
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trade or to a national disinclination to bother with small matters. 
(I am speaking of books that are rare, not in the sense that they 
command a high price, but that are merely out of print and hard to 
find.) There are now on our lists at least a hundred such books, 
and the search for them seems almost hopeless. Advertising in the 
Publishers* Weekly does not seem to be of much use. Nor have we 
as yet had much success from a plan of sending a type-written list 
of desiderata to different booksellers ; but I shall continue this plan 
in default of better means. The only other way of finding these 
books is the chance of running across them in second-hand catalogaes. 
We have during this year bought much less than usual from AmericaD 
auction sales ; this partly because I have not had time to examine 
the catalogues carefully, and partly because, owing to the high prices 
brought about by better times, we have lost a large proportion of the 
books bid on." 

THE ARCHIVES AND THE HARVARD COLLECTION. 

In June the Library lost the services of Mr. William GaiTOtt 
Brown, who since 1893 had been in charge of the Archives, with 
the title since 1896 of Deputy Keeper of University Records, and 
who now retires in order to devote himself to literary work. In 
the eight years during which Mr. Brown has been in charge the 
collection of printed matter relating to the history of the University, 
its officers and graduates, has increased greatly in size and value. 
Mr. Brown was charged with gathering in from many different 
quarters everything that can illustrate the present or the past life of 
the College. A circular which we have been in the habit of sending 
to persons likely to be able to contribute desirable material states the 
object of the collection : — 

^^ The Librarian desires to obtain for the special collection relating 
to Harvard University in the College Library everything that illus- 
trates in any way the current life of the College. To this end the 
cooperation of the students in general and in particular that of 
oflflcers of College Societies, Classes, Papers, etc., is asked. 

" Copies of programmes, posters, tickets, bills of fare at society 
or class dinners, circulai-s, pamphlets, photographs, clippings, badges, 
medals and anything that bears upon the student life of the present 
or the past will be welcome. 

'* A collection of this kind can only l>e made through the good- 
will and painstaking of many individuals, each contributing what 
comes in his way." 

Much of the material received in response to this circular, or 
from the College Printing-office, is of a fugitive nature, and to 
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ensure preservation needs to be mounted or otherwise especially 
cared for. Much of this work has been done, but much still i^emains, 
for over 4,000 items are sometimes received in the course of a single 
year, and the whole of one person's time could well be spent upon it. 
Since Mr. Brown's departure Mr. P. H. Tufts, of the Library staff, 
who had already made himself familiar with the collection, has been 
in temporary charge. 

The Archives, or collection of manuscript records and papers, 
increases much less rapidly in extent, but is naturally of still greater 
value. Mr. Brown's familiarity with its contents brought his ser- 
vices often into request by officers of the University and historical 
students in search of information. 

Satisfactory work cannot again be taken up on these two collec- 
tions until they are placed in suitable quarters. At present all work 
devoted to them has to be done under such drawbacks as to light, 
air, and convenient access, that it should be reduced to its lowest 
limit consistent with preserving their completeness and preventing 
their falling into disorder. 

WILLIAM COOLIDGE LANE, 

LUtrarian. 



THE GRAY HERBARIUM, 

To THE President of the University: — 

Sir, — No change has been made in the regular staff of the Gray 
Herbarium during the past academic year. It has been found desir- 
able, however, to secure the services of temporary assistants, as 
follows : Mr. Carleton E. Preston was employed for three months to 
aid in the sorting and distribution of newly acquired material ; Mr. 
J. M. Greenman was commissioned during July and August to make 
for the Gray Herbarium sketches, tracings, and notes upon certain 
types of ti-opical American plants preserved in the Royal Botanical 
Museum at Berlin ; Mr. R. G. Leavitt has been employed to revise 
Dr. Gray's Lessons in Botany. This valuable work was first pub- 
lished in 1836, and with several revisions by its author has had a 
period of usefulness scarcely exceeded by any other American text- 
book. During the time which has passed since the last revision 
important changes have been introduced in the methods of presentiiig 
elementary botany. Somewhat less attention is being paid to exterior 
form, morphology, and classification, and far more to the vital aspects 
of plant life, to vegetable physiology, and ecology. For this reason 
a general revision of the lessons has seemed desirable. Many parts 
have been rewritten, new and excellent illustrations, drawn by Messrs. 
C. E. Faxon and F. Schuyler Mathews, have been added, and the 
descriptive text amplified by directions for numerous experiments 
and laboratory exercises. The revised book under the title of Out- 
lines of Botany is nearly through the press, and will, it is confidently 
believed, prove a valuable addition to the seiies of botanical text- 
books owned by the Gray Herbarium. 

Mr. C. G. Pringle, collector for the Herbaiium, has made another 
journey to Mexico, where, notwithstanding great diflQculties, due to 
the illness of his assistants and to extreme drought in some of the 
regions explored, he has again secured extensive and valuable collec- 
tions, including many plants new to science. 

In order to accumulate material for exchanges with foreign her- 
baria, the staff has during the past summer made a special effort 
to secure for distribution a lai-ge number of specimens of recently 
distinguished species, extra-limital plants, and noteworthy forms 
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belonging to difficult and imperfectly understood groups. To this 
end more than 7000 specimens have been collected, representing 
about 60 species of unusual interest. This work will be continued 
in coming seasons, and a series of exsiccattie issued in '' centuries" 
in the manner now followed by several foreign herbaria. 

During the year important monographic work has been done, upon 
material loaned from the Gray Herbarium, in the Myrsinaceae (736 
sheets of specimens) by Prof. Carl Mez of the University of Halle, 
and in the genus Senecio (1109 sheets) by Dr. J. M. Greenman at 
the University of Berlin. 

Of the tropical collections recently determined at the Gray Herba- 
rium the most noteworthy is a series of nearly a thousand specimens, 
secured on the Galapagos and Cocos Islands by Messrs. R. £. 
Snodgrass and E. Heller of the Hopkins-Stanford Exploring Expedi- 
tion. These plants were sent to the Herbarium by the Zoological 
Department of Leland Stanford Jr. University, and represent such 
a large proportion of the known vegetation of those islands, that it 
has seemed best in lieu of a report upon them to prepare general 
revisions (together with the history, synonymy and bibliography) of 
the floras of the Galapagos and Cocos Islands. These catalogues, 
including not only many species hitherto unrecorded upon the islands, 
but much tabular matter to show the distribution of the plants and 
complicated relations between the florulae of the different islands, 
are nearly ready for press. 

The number of specimens received by the Gray Herbarium from 
all sources during the year was 16,799. The number of new sheets 
of mounted specimens incorporated in the organized collection was 
14,002. The accessions to the Library have amounted to 154 
volumes and 339 pamphlets. Miss Mary A. Day, the librarian of 
the Gray Herbarium, has in advanced preparation a bibliography 
of North American local floras, a detailed catalogue, arranged upon 
the plan of her recently published " Local floras of New England." 

The endowment of the Gray Herbarium, although considerably 
increased in recent years, yields an income as yet inadequate to the 
needs of the establishment. It is thus necessary from year to year 
to cover a considerable part of the current expenses by gifts for 
present use. In February the members of the Visiting Committee, 
to whose fidelity and interest the Gray Herbarium has for many 
years been greatly indebted, issued a circular describing the nature 
of the scientific work done at the Herbarium and stating its pecuniary 
needs. Prompt response was received from no less than 150 contri- 
butors, and the sum thus obtained was substantially augmented by 
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the personal contributions of the Committee. In this way it wag 
possible fully to cover the expenses of the past academic year. 

During the year the staff has published 21 papers and botanical 
articles. Of these the more important are as follows : — 

The representatives of Scirpus fnaritimus in America; by M. L. 
Fernald, Rhodora, ii, 239-241. 

The northeastern Oarices ot the subsection I'eHcariae ; by M. L. 
Feknald, Rhodora, iii, 48-56. 

The herbaria of New England ; by M. A. Day, Rhodora, iii, 67-71, 
206-208, 219-222. 

Contributions from the Gray Herbarium, n. s.. No. xx; by B. L. 
Robinson, Proc. Am. Acad, xxxvi, 455-488 ; including I. Synopsis of the 
genuB Melampodium ; II. Synopsis of the genus ^occa ; m. New species 
and newly noted synonymy among the Spermatophytes of Mexico and 
Central America. 

Contributions from the Gray Herbarium, n. s.. No. xxi; by M. L. 
Fernald, Proc. Am. Acad, xxxvi, 491-506; Some new Spermatophytes 
from Mexico and Central America. 

The vascular plants of Mount Katahdin ; by M. L. Fbrnaij>, Rhodon, 
iii. 166-177, t. 32. 

B. L. ROBINSON, Curator. 



THE BOTANIC GARDEN. 

To THE President of the University: — 

Sir, — As Director of the Botanic Garden, I have the honor of 
presenting the annual report for the academic year 1900-01. 

During the whole year the management of the Garden and its 
finances has been under the charge of the Assistant Director, Mr. 
Oakes Ames, and the improvements of which I am about to speak 
are due to his judicious care. Some of these improvements have 
been undertaken by him at considerable cost, in the hope of ultimate 
reduction of the running expenses of the Garden. 

While abroad this year the Director received from one friend of 
the Garden a draft to be expended in the pm'chase of desirable 
specimens for the Garden and Museum, and from another friend a 
draft to provide for the further equipment of the Memorial Green- 
house. And, since his return, he has also had the great pleasure 
of receiving from Mr. H. H. Hunnewell a gift of twelve thousand 
dollars to extinguish the debt incurred in the assignment to the 
Botanical Department of a poilion of the Mineralogical Section of 
the University Museum. These gifts may be taken as an indication 
that the Botanic Garden and Botanical Museum interest some persons 
as useful factors in the work of the University. It would seem as if 
the ordinary annual expenses of these two establishments ought to be 
met by the assured income of a larger fund than they now possess. 
At some time in the near future the Department will be obliged to 
bring this subject before the friends of the University. 

Mr. Cameron, the Head-Gardener, makes the following statement 
relative to the out-of-door garden : — 

The most important work done during the fall was to give all the 
beds below the terrace a liberal supply of well-rotted stable manure. 
The good effect of this work could be seen in the increased vigor 
and showiness of the plants in the summer. 

The winter was comparatively mild ; but the spring was exception- 
ally late and cold. The summer weather was very favorable for 
plant growth. We had during the hot months many well distiibuted 
rainfalls. 

During the year very few of the plants have been lost, and at the 
present time all are in good condition. 
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The Garden has been changed a good deal in its general appear- 
ance by the removal of some of the duplicate large trees on the east 
side, whereby we have now the advantage of greater light. The 
lawns which were thus opened have been planted with a selection of 
bulbous plants. 

Mr. Ames has replaced one of the smaller boilers in our battery 
by a larger one, and we can now heat even the farthest greenhouse 
as well as could be wished. The consumption of coal has not been 
much increased. 

We feel more and more the need of an adequate Palm-house. The 
central 1)uilding, in which our fine palms are growing at present, is 
too crowded for vigorous growth and proper display of these plants. 
When the wished-for Palm-house is presented to the Garden, it will 
naturally be placed at the end of the present range, and the central 
house now used for palms would be utilized for water-plants, such 
as water-lilies and the like, for which it is well fitted. We could 
even cultivate Victoria Regia there. 

Our collection of Cactaceae has been considerably increased by 
purchase. The new method of planting them out, conservatory- 
fashion, has proved to be successful from every point of Wew. For 
the purpose of clearing up some doubtful points in connection with 
the moiphology and ecology of Cactaceae and other desert plants, it 
was decided to offer to Mr. Carleton E. Preston a scholarship suffi- 
cient to defray his expenses during a protracted stay in the drier 
portions of Arizona. Some of Mr. Preston's results have been 
published ; others are nearly ready. 

Interest in the new memorial greenhouses and laboratory continues 
to increase. The new fixtures and equipment have enabled Dr. True 
and his advanced pupils to carry on researches which, it is under- 
stood, are nearly i*eady for publication. Iron tables and electric 
fittings are among the most recent additions. The latest acquisitions 
are the following: a dynamo and motor for the reduction to 110 
voltage of the 500 volt current supplied by the Cambridge Electric 
Light Company, thus affording facilities for the continuance of obser- 
vations in regard to ctTlain effects of electricity and of magnetism 
on plants. The Department is under great obligations to Professor 
Trowbridge for much aid in planning the apparatus. All of these 
new appliances are provided for by the generous gifts of the donor 
of the houses. He in making it his care that the houses and labora- 
tory shall not stand in want of any reasonable addition to their outfit. 

From previous reports it will \ye remembered that we have a labora- 
tory for morphological study in the long brick range connected with 
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the Garden lectare-room. Changes have been made in this labora- 
tory to adapt it better to the needs of the Sammer School. Daring 
the past summer there were two courses in Botany given in this 
laboratory, under charge of Mr. Olive. The instructor sends the 
following memorandum : — 

Coarse I was modeled after Botany 1, and was taken by eighteen 
students, of which number twelve were men and six were women. 
Approximately 90 hours were spent in laboratory work and 30 hours 
in lectures ; whereas in the college course, of which this is the equiv- 
alent, approximately 55 hours of laboratory work are required, 
together with 28 hours of lectures. More work was really accom- 
plished, therefore, during the concentrated laboratory period of the 
Summer School than during the second semester of the college year. 
The illustrations utilized by Botany 1 were supplemented by many 
others, some work with the compound microscope was introduced, 
and field work, a feature not practicable for the spnng class, was 
made an important feature of the summer courae. 

Course II in the Summer School was planned to fulfil to a certain 
extent the wishes of those teachers who advocate the study of types 
by the more advanced students. Nine students, four of whom were 
men and five women, all but one teachers, took Course II. All had 
had good preparation in Botany. 

Of the twenty-seven students attending the summer courses sixteen 
were teachers and nine were Harvard students. 

For some years the Assistant Director has maintained, at his 
home in North Easton, a laboratory for the investigation of certain 
problems in Morphology and Vegetable Physiology. Connected 
with the laboratory is a range of greenhouses which afford abundant 
material for the prosecution of this class of studies, especially in 
hybridization. Mr. Ames proposes to place this laboratory and its 
equipment, its greenhouses, and the extensive library, at the service 
of the University for the coming two years, for such advanced 
students as may be selected for this work by the department of 
Phanerogamic Botany. In the collection available for histological 
and morphological, as well as for physiological studies, the orchids 
alone number about 200 genera, 2000 species, and 600 hybrids. It 
is doubtful if a more favorable opportunity for the conducting of 
such investigations can be found anywhere. The Director recom- 
mends that this generous offer be accepted and utilized immediately. 

As stated in previous reports, an attempt has been made to estab- 
lish, on a small scale, an experimental garden in Cuba. Mr. £. F. 
Atkins, of Boston, has provided land, local labor, and sufficient 
funds for the preliminary work. The early experiments are confined 
to eight of the more important cultivated tropical species, chiefiy 
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with a view of improving the varieties now available to the coltiva- 
tors in the island. Mr. R. M. Grey, well known for his snceess in 
hybridizing plants, is in charge of the place, and he reports favorably 
as to the outlook. He has with him Mr. Bohnhof , who has had good 
training preparatory to such investigations. It is very pleasant to 
note that the enterprise has received from numerous gardens and 
experiment stations in the tropics, encouraging assistance in many 
ways. 

The Cryptogamic Laboratories and Herbarium occupy the whole 
of the fifth floor of the Botanical Section of the University Museum. 
The Laboratories, under the charge of Professor Thaxter, have been 
active in instniction and investigation. Professor Fai'low communi- 
cates the following memorandum regarding the Herbarium : — 

The Director of the Cryptogamic Herbarium has made an effort 
during the year to arrange the different orders of cryptogams so that 
they may be more easily consulted by specialists, and particular 
attention has been paid to the extensive collection of mosses and 
hepatics, formerly deposited in the Gray Herbarium and removed to 
the Museum in 1899. The valuable SuUivant and James collections 
are now in part arranged, and many packages containing important 
collections, which had not been opened since the death of Mr. SuUi- 
vant, more than twenty-five years ago, have been inserted in their 
proper place, so that the collection is rich in exotic as well as in 
American species. The Herbarium was so fortunate as to be able 
to secure the services of Mr. J. F. Collins, of the Botanical Depart- 
ment of Brown University, during a part of the year, and to his 
careful management of the work the Herbarium is much indebted. 

The Phanerogamic Laboratories at the Museum have had the usual 
number of students in the different classes. No suggestions need be 
made at present for any changes in the rooms or equipment. 

When the Ware collection of Blasehka glass models of plants and 
flowers was begun in 1886, a plan was made for representing ulti- 
mately all of the important natural orders and genera of our American 
plants. We now have nearly enough complete specimens to cover 
every large natural group of flowering plants, and it is understood 
that Miss Ware has perfected arrangements for continuing this 
artistic work in order to fill the gaps. Since his father's death, Mr. 
Rudolph Blasehka carries on his studies without any assistance what- 
ever, and every detail of artistic and mechanical construction is in 
his hands alone. Some of his latest ei'eations, notably the models 
of Solidago, have consumed a far greater amount of time than any 
of his previous models, but even a casual inspection shows that the 
amount of detail in these later specimens is much gi*eater than in 
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any he has made before. The results of the acti^nty of these artists 
comprise up to date about seven hundred complete models of entire 
plants and nearly three thousand analytical details. 

The laborious task of transferring the larger models to plaster of 
Paris supports is going steadily on. In the revision of the labelling 
we have been so fortunate as to secui*e the services of Dr. J. M. 
Greenman. The nomenclature of the entire collection will be 
brought into conformity with that employed at the Garden and the 
Gray Herbarium. 

The very large collection of specimens illustrating the more useful 
products of economic plants grows in size and utility every year. It 
is now in a condition to be consulted by specialists in all departments 
of Economic Botany, and it is placed freely at the disposal of students 
properly qualified. The friendly relations which exist between this 
establishment and kindred museums justify the hope that our collec- 
tions will continue to increase rapidly and symmetrically. The 
illustrated catalogue of economic plants and products, on which the 
writer has been engaged for a long time, will probably be completed 
within the next four years. 

Concerning our collection of fossil plants, Professor Jackson sends 
the following communication : — 

During the year, in what time he had available, Dr. Robert T. 
Jackson labelled the cretaceous plants from the Laramie Group of 
Gulden, Colorado, and the Dakota Group of Kansas. Especial 
attention was paid to seeking out and labelling types, of which there 
are many in this group. A beginning was also made in the labelling 
of the Carboniferous collection, this being done from the Lesquereux 
Catalogue, which gives both the identification and locality of the 
specimens. 

The Overseers' Committee on the Botanic Garden has lost two of 
its members during the past academic year. Mr. Augustus Lowell 
was a member of the Committee from its organization in 1886, and 
was very constant in his attendance upon its meetings. He had a 
well-marked taste for Botany and Horticulture, and a wide acquain- 
tance with these subjects ; so that his counsel was always judicious. 
He did much toward shaping the pohcy of the Garden and contri- 
buted in many ways to its advancement. Mr. George A. Niekerson 
became a member of the Committee in 1892, and attended all of its 
sessions when his health permitted. He had manifested of late 
special interest in the exhibition of living economic plants in one of 
onr greenhouses, and had advised some changes in this respect, by 
which the number of species would have been considerably increased. 
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But his untimely death renders necessary a posti>onement of these 
desirable improvements. 

The Director desires to place on record, as he has had occasion to 
do many times before, his deep obligations to the members of the 
Overseers' Committee on the Botanic Garden for their advice and 
constant assistance. He wishes, also, to bear testimony to the well- 
directed zeal and generosity of the Assistant Director. 

GEORGE LINCOLN GOODALE, Director. 
December, 1901. 



THE ARNOLD ARBORETUM. 

To THE PbKSIDBXT OF THE UNIVERSITY : 

Sir, — I have the honor to submit the following report on the 
progress and condition of the Arnold Arboretum during the year 
ending July 31st, 1901. 

The principal work of construction accomplished during the year 
has been the draining of the large peat meadow near the Jamaica 
Plain entrance, made possible by the construction of the sewer built 
by the City of Boston to lower the water-level in this meadow and 
adjacent territory, and finished last winter. A drainage canal from 
five to six feet deep has been cut through the meadow, and in 
connection with this tile drains have been laid where necessary. 
In this way about fourteen acres of land which has been too wet 
for the satisfactory growth of trees has been made available for 
the collections and for the use of the public. About thirty acres 
occupied by the Birches, Nettle- trees, and conifers have been 
plowed, graded, and laid down permanently in grass; these trees 
have been carefully cultivated and the ground about them enriched. 
The boundary plantations on the Peter's Hill extension have been 
finished ; a beginning of the arrangement of the systematic groups 
of Willows and Poplars has been made on the lower southern and 
southeastern slopes of the hill; and a large group of conifers, 
principally Spruces and Firs, occupying several acres, has been 
planted near the Walter Street front, to supplement groups of these 
trees already established on the opposite side of Bussey Street. 
The strip of land between the drive at the eastern base of the hill 
and the woods which separate this drive from Bussey Street has 
been planted with a collection of the different species and varieties 
of Crab-apples, to supplement the collection of these trees and 
shrubs near the Forest Hills entrance, which is greatly confined for 
want of sufficient space and is an inadequate representation of 
these plants. It is hoped that this new group, which will eventually 
occupy between two and three acres, will in a few years prove an 
attractive popular feature when the ti*ees are in flower, and, like 
the flowering of the garden varieties of the Lilac, bring many 
visitors to the Arboretum. 

The exchange of plants and seeds with other horticultural and 
botanical establishments has been continued during the year. 6,119 
plants and J, 759 packets of seeds have been diBtrvbuV^^^ «k» loYicy«N^\ 
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To the United States, 6,074 plants and 328 packets of seeds; to 
Canada, 17 packets of seeds; to Great Britain, 45 plants and 205 
packets of seeds ; to the continent of Europe, 1000 packets of seeds; 
to Japan, 179 packets of seeds ; to Java, 10 packets of seeds. There 
have been received during the year 6,183 plants (including grafts and 
cuttings) and 415 packets of seeds. 

During the year 2,479 sheets of dried plants have been added to 
the herbarium, and 1,928 sheets distributed to other establishmentfl. 

The library has received by gift 856 bound volumes and 460 
pamphlets. 

The study of the genus Crataegus (Hawthorns) as it appears in 
North America has for the last two years largely engrossed the scien- 
tific activity of the Arboretum, and large collections of these plants 
have been made in all parts of the country where they grow. Sowings 
of the seeds of many species have been made, and seeds and herba- 
rium specimens have been distributed to the principal gardens and 
botanical museums in the United States and Europe. Four technical 
papers on this subject have been published by me during the year, 
but careful and sustained work extending through several years will 
be needed before all the forms which this genus has developed in 
North America can be satisfactorily elucidated and added to the 
collection. This work, which has already made known a number 
of trees which had previously escaped the notice of botanists, has 
delayed the appearance of the two final volumes of The Silva of 
North America; these will probably appear, however, before the 
end of another year. 

Satisfactory ))rogres8 has been made on the Bradley Bibliography 
of dendrological literature, and about thirty-one thousand cards are 
now finished. 

In response to an appeal to the public made by the Visiting 
Committee, $95,970 has been added during the year to the Endow- 
ment Fund of the Arlx)retum in sums varying from $5 to $5,000. 
It is a cause of satisfaction that these gifts for the endowment of 
the Arboretum have not come entirely from persons living in 
Massachusetts, and that a substantial portion has been contributed 
from other states. 

I take this oi)i)ortunity to express my thanks again to the Trustees 
of the Massachusetts Society for the Promotion of Agriculture for 
their annual grant of $2,500 for the maintenance of the Arboretum, 
and to the members of the Visiting Committee for their support and 
assistance. 

C. S. SARGENT, Director. 
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To THE President of the University : — 

Sir, — No changes were made in the courses of instraction offered 
for the year, and but a single change in the instructors in charge of 
these courses : Mr. G. W. Heimrod gave the lectures in Electro- 
chemistiy during the second half-year (Chemistry 7^ in place of Dr. 
G. N. Lewis, who had been assigned a Parker Fellowship. 

The number of students in the several laboratory courses during 
the year and in June, 1900, was as follows : — 

Octob«r, JanuAry 1st, June Ist, June Ist, 

1900. 1901. 1901. 1900. 

Chemistry B 81 72 68 63 

Chemistry 1 339 314 278 304 

Chemistry 3 132 124 122 86 

Chemistry 4 42 41 37 33 

Chemistry 5 35 33 29 21 

Chemistry 6 17 16 14 14 

Chemistry 9 19 17 

Chemistry 10 . . 16 13 

Chemistry 20a 2 2 2 2 

Chemistry 206 6 5 5 7 

Chemistry 20^; 2 2 2 3 

Chemistry 20<£ 3 3 3 4 

Chemistry 20« 4 4 4 2 

Special 1 1 1 

Total 683 634 671 642 

The number of students in General Chemistry (Chemistry B), 
Descriptive Chemistry (Chemistry 1), and Qualitative Analysis 
(Chemistry 3) was much larger than in any previous year, and for 
the first time we were unable to provide desks for a considerable 
nnml)er of men who wished to enter these courses. Our records do 
not show how many of the unsuccessful applicants immediately with- 
drew into courses in other subjects, but forty students allowed their 
applications to remain on file, with the hope of securing working 
places within a reasonable time. Places were assigned to sixteen 
of these men during the month of October, but there were thirteen 
names still on the waiting list on the first of December ; and there 
were five men who were unable to secure desks until after the Christ- 
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mas recess. The proportion of students who were unable to begin 
their work in the laboratory at the opening of the year was largest 
in Descriptive Chemistry (Chemistry 1), since collegiate seniority 
was considered in the assignment ; it here reached the serious ratio 
of one to every eleven or twelve applicants. Among the stadents 
who were thus seriously handicapped in their work were several 
members of the Lawrence Scientific School for whom Chemistry 
was a required study. During the whole year students in the two 
elementary courses (Chemistry B and Chemistry 1) were obliged to 
work in the same laboratory, to their own disadvantage and to the 
great inconvenience of their instructors. In the more advanced 
courses the numbers were unusually large and the various laboratories 
were filled or over-crowded. 

The following investigations were made during the year under the 
direction of Professor Jackson : Mr. R. B. E^rie continued his work 
upon the colored substances derived from nitro compounds by the 
action of sodic alcoholates; Mr. H. C. Porter took up the study of 
tetrabromorthoquinone which had been begun by Mr. W. Koch in 
the previous year; Mr. A. H. Fiske studied many derivatives of 
v-tribrombenzol ; Mr. K. L. Mark continued his study of dicyani- 
mide, and later attempted to prepai*e from alizarine the corresponding 
orthoquinone. 

Professor Sanger, at the request of the Bureau of Construction 
and Repair, United States Navy Department, made an extended 
investigation into the absolute and comparative merits of two pro- 
cesses for the fire-proofing of certain woods used in the construction 
and internal fitting of vessels of the United States Navy. The 
investigation was carried on in conjunction with Naval Constructor 
William J. Baxter, U.S.N. , under whose dii-ection exhaustive physi- 
cal tests were made on the woods at the Boston Navy Yard. With 
Mr. M. L. McCarthy, Professor Sanger studied the determination 
of zinc by electrolysis, and devised a method for the determination 
of zinc in the presence of large quantities of organic matter. Under 
his direction Mr. O. L. Daudt made a studv of the method of Kinni- 
cutt for the determination of carbonic oxide, with particular reference 
to its use in the examination of the air of living rooms, and Mr. N. 
R. Davis investigated the action of polysulphides of ammonium upon 
cupric sulphide. 

The following investigations were carried on under the direction of 
Professor Richards : Mr. G . W. Heimrod completed the chemical 
work upon the silver voltameter, and showed that the new form of 
this instrument is exceedingly trustworthy; Mr. E. H. Archibald 
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determined the atomic weight of caesium by the analysis of the chlo- 
ride and found the value 132.89 as the average of ten determina- 
tions ; Mr. F. Bonnet, Jr. , continued his work upon the constitution 
of chromic solutions ; Mr. H. Bisbee worked out the mechanism of 
the occlusion of magnesia by calcic oxalate, determined the solubility 
of calcic oxalate and studied certain phenomena of electrolytic 
deposition ; Mr. R. C. Wells verified with great care the transition 
temperature, 32^.38, of sodic sulphate by means of three new standard 
thermometers recently purchased by the Laboratory, and Mr. £. H. 
Webb continued the photographic study of the allotropism of steel. 

Dr. Torrey investigated the action of alkaline nitrites upon certain 
organic bodies containing halogen. 

Professor Hill continued the study of dehydromucic acid and 
certain of its derivatives ; under his direction Mr. W. J. Hale con- 
tinued the investigation of nitromalonic aldehyde, and Mr. O. F. 
Black undertook the study of the product formed by the action of 
potassic nitrite upon ethyl mucobromate. 

The following papers were published during the year : — 

1. Certain Derivatives of Metadibromdinitrobenzol. By C. L. 
Jackson and W. P. Cohoe. Proc. Am, Acad., xxxvi, 76; Am. Chem. 
Joum.^ XX vi, 1. 

2. A New Conception of Thermal Pressure, and a Theory of Solutions. 
By G. N. Lewis. Proc. Am. Accui., xxxvi. 145; Zeilachr. phys. Chem., 
XXXV, 343. 

3. On Certain Derivatives of Orthobenzoquinone. By C. L. Jackson 
and W. Koch. Proc. Am. Acad., xxxvi, 197 ; Am. Chem. Journ., xxvi, 
10. 

4. On the Action of Sodic Sulphite on Tribromdinitrobenzol and Tri- 
bromtrinitrobenzol. By C. L. Jackson and R. B. Eakle. Proc. Am, 
Acad., xxxvi, 231; Am. Chem. Joum., xxvi, 46. 

^' Suggestion concerning the Nomenclature of Heat-Capacity. By 
T. W. RiCHABDS. Proc. Am. Acad., xxxvi, 327 ; Zeilschr. phys. Chem., 
xxxvi, 358. 

6. Symmetrical Triiodbenzol. By C. L. Jackson and G. E. Behr. 
Proc. Am. Acad., xxxvi, 333; Am. Chem. Joum., xxvi, 55. 

7. A Study of Growing Crystals by Instantaneous Photomicrography. 
By T. W. Richards and E. H. Archibald. Proc. Am. Acad., xxxvi, 
342; Am. Chem. Joum., xxvi, 61 ; Phil. Mag., Nov., 1901. 

8. A Table of the Atomic Weights of Seventy-seven Elements. By 
T. W. Richards. Proc. Am. Acad., xxxvi, 601. 

9. The Occlusion of Magnesic Oxalate by Calcic Oxalate, and the 
Solubility of Calcic Oxalate. By T. W. Richards, C. F. McCaff-rey 
and H. Bisbee. Proc. Am. Acad., xxxvi, 377; Zeilschr. anorg. Chem., 
xxviii, 71. 
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10. The Possible Significance of Changing Atomic Volume. By T. W. 
RicuAKDS. Proc Am, Acad,, xxxvii, 1. 

11. The Law of Physico-Chemical Change. By G. N. Lewis. Proc. 
Am, Acad., xxxvii, 49; ZeUschr, phys, Chem., xxxviii, 206. 

On Dehydromucic Acid. By H. B. Hill : 

12. On Dehydromucic Acid and Certain of its Derivatives. By I. K. 
Phelps and W. J. Hale. Am, Chem, Journ,, xxv, 445. 

13. On the Reduction of Dehydromucic Acid. By H. B. Hill and 
A. S. Wheeler. Am, Chem, Jaum,, xxv, 463. 

14. The Solubility of Manganous Sulphate. By T. W. Richards and 
F. R. Fraprie. Am. Chem, Jaum., xxvi, 76. 

16. The Standard of Atomic Weights. By T. W. Richards. Proe, 
Am, Acad., xxxvii, 177. 

It was impossible to make further provision during the summer 
for the accommodation of students in Elementary Chemistry since no 
floor space remained which could be used for such a purpose. At 
the opening of tlie current year a still larger proportion of students, 
who wished to begin the study of Chemistry with us, were unable to 
secure desks. In the more advanced courses we are now barely able 
to provide our students with suitable working places; in the near 
future it will doubtless be impossible to flnd room for all who ^>ply, 
unless, indeed, the growth of our advanced courses is materially 
retarded by the loss in successive years of an increasing number of 
students in the elementary courses, who are necessarily excluded 
from the over-crowded laboratories in Boylston Hall. 

HENRY B. HILL, DirecUn-. 
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To THE President of the University: — 

Sir, — It is gratifying to notice the growth of a taste for quanti- 
tative work in the subject of Physics ; for the courses in which this 
work is made the essential feature are steadily growing in the mun- 
ber of students. The pui'ely lecture system in Physics has become 
obsolete in this University. 

While the methods of instruction have been revolutionized during 
the past twenty-five years, the subject also has undergone great 
changes. My predecessors, lecturing on light and heat, did not 
feel it necessary to include the subject of electricity and magnetism 
in their treatment of radiant energy ; for the great theory that this 
energy is electromagnetic had not been developed during their period 
of work in the University. A great advance was made in the last 
century when the theory of the undulatory nature of light was 
established. We have made a still greater stride in conceiving the 
waves of light and heat as electromagnetic waves, and in thus 
connecting in close relationship phenomena which our ancestors 
treated as separate and individual manifestations of nature. 

Within five yeare, also, the subject of Physical Chemistry has 
become of transcendent importance ; and the advanced students in 
Physics, both in this country and abroad, are turning their attention 
to this rapidly growing subject. Most of the physical units and 
physical constants have been determined to a degree of accuracy 
which is satisfactory for the needs of the engineer ; and the physi- 
cist is now compelled to study the motions of the ultimate particles 
of matter, the molecules and ions, in order to advance our knowledge. 
The subject of the X-rays has given a great impetus to this new 
branch of physical science. Molecular physics has thus become the 
leading subject of the day, and the young pliysicist must have a 
knowledge of Chemistry as well as of Pure Physics and of Mathe- 
matics. While in most subjects the limits of accuracy are very 
wide, in Physics an accuracy often of a fraction of one per cent, can 
be obtained ; but the difiSculty of getting a result true even to one 
per cent, is very great. The student in Physics soon realizes that he 
has entered upon a strenuous career ; and this conviction accounts 
in a great measure for the comparatively few graduate students in 
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all universities who continue in the work of physical investigation. 
It is natural to desire quick results ; these, however, generally resalt 
in a lower degree of accuracy. 

The number of students in the physical courses during the year 
was 470 ; we enter upon a new yeai* with close upon 500. 

Seven graduate students were engaged upon investigations during 
1900 and 1901. Four of these students also acted as assistants. 
The positions of assistants are much valued, for they afford an expe- 
rience in teaching by means of which one's knowledge is tested. 
The subjects of research were as follows : — 

Polarization phenomena and resistance of the voltaic cell. Mr. C. H. 
Ayrks. To appear in the Physical Review. 

On a new form of spectroscope. Mr. Tueodore Lyman. Publication 
reserved, in order that the instrument may be used in an investigatioD 
upon the short waves of light. 

Occlusion of hydrogen by palladium. Mr. W. E. McElfresh. Inves- 
tigation still continued. 

Relaxation time of electric condensers. Mr. H. H. Brown. A subject 
for which a prize has been offered by the Berlin Academy. Mr. Brown 
has accepted a position in the Belmont School in California, and has taken 
the necessary apparatus with him to finish the investigation, which has 
already occupied two years. 

A modified form of vacuum pump for investigation in gases. Mr. J. 
E. BuRBANK. Mr. BuRBANK has accepted a position in a high school 
and the investigation was discontinued. 

Electric waves on wires and in paraffine. Professor W. G. Hormell. 
This paper was published in the American Journal of Science for 
December. 

Contribution to the theory of the oscillator used in wireless telegraphy. 
Mr. C n. Chant, instructor in the University of Toronto. This article 
is published in the American Journal of Science for January. 

The magnetic; effect of rapidly moving electric charges. Mr. E. P. 
ADAMii, holder of the Tyndall Scholarship. Published in the London 
Philosophicdl Magazine . 

Actinic effectw of electric sparks between terminals of different metals. 
Mr. E. P. Adams and Professor J. Trowbridge. Still unpublished. 

Relations between the actinic effect of electric sparks and the energy nec- 
essary to produce them. Mr. C. 11. Chant and Professor J. Trowbridge. 
To be continued. 

The effect of ionization and electric resistance. Mr. T. C. McKay. 
Still continued. 

The spectrum of aqueous vapor. Professor J. Trowbridge. Still 
unpublislied. 

The sj)ectra of hydrogen and some of it^ compounds. Professor 
J. Trowbridge. Published in the American Journal of Science and in 
the London Philosophical Magazine. 
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In any statistical account of the niunber of graduate students 
cng^^ in research in the laboratory it must be borne in mind that 
the four assistants have been occupied either in independent investi- 
gations or in researches with the professors. 

Professor Hall has given attention to the Electron theories of 
electi'ical and thermal conduction, and the possibility of producing 
ionization in metals by means of the X-rays, or other forms of 
radiation. 

Professor Sabine has continued his work in acoustics, and is 
occupied upon the cause of the relative phase retardation of the 
principal polarized components of light undei*going total internal 
reflection. He has also devised an optical color mixer which prom- 
ises to be of great service in chromatics. 

Mr. C. H. Chant, of the University of Toronto, and Professor 
W. G. Hormell, of the Ohio Wesley an, completed their investigations 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy during the year; and on 
their return to their respective universities sent two of their graduate 
students to study in the Jefferson Physical Laboratory. 

Mr. H. H. Brown, graduate student, gave during the year a course 
of lectures on the ionization of gases which were well attended. 
These lectures wei'e the first lectures given by a doctor of philosophy 
unattached to the teaching staff, and the result seems favorable to a 
continuance of the experiment. 

It is encouraging to reflect that, although popular delusions which 
seem to many to have the characteristic aspect of scientiflc truth, 
may have at times great vogue, there is a small but pi*ecious contin- 
gent of young men who are being carefully ti*ained to scientific 
accuracy. It may be said that the hope of the world, in so far as it 
is founded on a true knowledge of our surroundings, resides in the 
increase of such workers. Considered from this point of view, the 
recent gift of Mr. Coolidge for physical research is a most notable 
one ; for it is the first recognition in America of the great importance 
of investigations in Physics, and of the necessity of a suitable 
endowment for their prosecution. The gift will greatly aid the pro- 
fessors and the graduate students in the Depaitment in making this 
University a centre of research. 

JOHN TROWBRIDGE, Director. 



THE PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 

To THE President of the University : — 

Sir, — The work of the Psychological Laboratory was carried o& 
during the past year along exactly the same lines as in the preceding 
year, by the same instructors, and without important changes in 
the technical equipment. While the elementary courses were well 
attended, the chief emphasis was again laid on the original research 
work, in which twenty-one advanced students were engaged. 

The following investigations have been completed or brought to a 
provisional conclusion : Mr. Holt has studied the phenomena of 
partial blindness and visual anaesthesia during voluntary eye-move- 
ments ; Mr. MacDougall has examined the absolute consciousness of 
direction and distance ; Mr. Messenger has carried on his investiga- 
tion into the discrimination of tactual sensations, supplemented by 
Mr. George's study of the temi)oral relations of such discriminating 
acts ; Mr. Haines has completed his extensive work on combinations 
of simple judgments, and Mr. Stetson his study of rhythm and 
rhyme ; Mr. Moore has been engaged with the voluntary power over 
memory pictures, Mr. Hylan with the duration of certain acts of 
apperception, Mr. Dunlap with the i>erception of tactual time-intervals, 
and Mr. Amsden with certain optical illusions ; Mr. Yerkes has 
carried on his large work on the reaction-times of animals, supple- 
mented by studies in the associations of animals ; Mr. Huggins has 
worked on the habits of the crayfish, Mr. Rouse on the emotions of 
birds. 

More than in previous years has the double need been felt, first, 
of an ofi[ieial organ of publication ; secondly, of a laboratory building 
which should offer more satisfactory quarters for work than those in 
Upper Dane Hall. In both directions the first steps have been taken 
during the past year. 

The papers of the laboratory students have thus far been scattered. 
Many of them have appeared in the Psychological Review, but the 
space at our disposal in the columns of that magazine has never 
been in proportion to the quantity of work produced. Some of the 
more extensive investigations of previous years, including even some 
doctors' theses, had to remain unpublished. The plan which has 
been formed now is to publish most of our researches under the title 
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Harvard Psychological Studies," as special Supplementary Vol- 
umes of the Psychological Review. Favorable conditions have been 
secured from the publishers. The first of these volumes, containing 
about fourteen papers from the above-mentioned work of the last 
year, is to appear in the spring of 1902. 

Our hopes for a new laboratory are not quite so near fulfilment at 
present, but in this respect also the last year has given the 
decisive impulse. The Philosophical Division together with the 
Visiting Committee decided in the spring of 1901 to work syste- 
matically toward the erection of a spacious building, devoted entirely 
to the work of the Division, including that in philosophy, psychology, 
sociology, and education. It is the wish of all concerned to call 
the proposed building after the man who among all Harvard grad- 
uates gave most inspiration to philosophical feeling, — Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. It is our hope to open Emerson Hall on the hundredth 
anniversary of his birthday, in May, 1903. The motives which led 
us to desire such a building, and the purposes which it can serve not 
only for the department but for the whole University and community, 
I have fully set forth in a circular which was reprinted in the June 
number of the Harvard Graduates' Magazine. While the first two 
stories of the building will be devoted to lecture rooms, libraries, 
seminary rooms, etc., the whole third story will be a psychological 
laboratory with about sixteen rooms adjusted to the special needs 
of our work. 

HUGO MUNSTERBERG, 

Professor of Psychology. 



THE OBSERVATORY. 

To THE President of the University: — 

Sir, — Three important astroDomical events have occurred during 
the past year : the opposition of the Planet EroB, which brought this 
interesting object nearer to the Earth than it will be again for manj 
years; the appearance of the New Star in Perseus, the brightest 
object of its class which has been seen for three hundred years; 
and the Total Eclipse of the Sun in Sumatra, in which the duration 
of totality was greater than in any similar event during many years. 

Fifty directors of observatories offered to cooperate with the 
Director of the Paris Observatory in observing the position of 
Eros to determine the solar parallax. Additional observations 
made here, therefore, did not seem necessary. On the other hand, 
measures of the light promised to be of special importance ; and their 
value has been greatly increased by the discovery that the light of 
Eros is variable. 

Much attention has been paid to the study of the New Star, as 
described below. It should be mentioned, however, that it is much 
more difficult to discover a faint object of this class than a bright one, 
and that of the eight new stars observed during the last fifteen years 
six, including all that were faint, were found at this Observatory. 
The general failure of the Eclipse observations in Sumatra, owing to 
clouds, seems to justify our policy of not spending much money on 
such work. Instruments are loaned to observers who will go in any 
case, and the large expense of sending special observers is thos 
avoided. 

Last year it was shown that the unpublished material at the 
Observatory would fill about twenty-eight volumes of the Annals. 
Accordingly an effort has been made during the past year to put it in 
shape for publication, or at least in such a form that its final publi- 
cation would not be a matter of great difficulty. For this purpose 
samples of many of the tables have been put in type, so that the 
exact form may be settled. It appears that of these volumes two 
and a half have been completed and distributed, four and a half are 
partly in type, good progress has been made with twelve, and but 
little has been done with nine. The importance of an early comple- 
tion of this work cannot be over-estimated. A small additional 
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expenditure would permit rapid progress ; and delay endangers the 
possible loss of much work on which large expenditures of time and 
money have already been made. 

Observatory Instruments. 

East Equatarial, — The observations with this instrument have 
been made by Professor O. C. Wendell and have been of the same 
general character as in previous years. Over sixteen thousand 
photometric light comparisons have been made, largely with the 
polarizing photometer with achromatic prisms. With this instrument 
1,224 photometric comparisons were made of Nova Persei, No. 2, 
976 of SS Cygni, 944 of R Ursae Minoris, 896 of U Cephei, 560 of 
xCygni, 512 of )8 Persei, 852 of the Algol variable -f- 45^*8062, 
288 of d Serpentis, 256 of the variable 73.1901 Scuti, 242 
of W Delphini, 240 of Z HercuUs, 160 of R Lyrae, 144 of 
+ 42"* 3338, and 128 of U Geminorum. In addition to the above, 
1,804 comparisons were made of o Ceti, 192 of U Camelopardali, 
and 1,984 of double stars with a second photometer adapted to the 
comparison of stars too near together to be measured with the 
first instrument. The same instrument has been used in the photo- 
metric measurement of Jupiter's satellites while undergoing eclipse. 
17 eclipses have been observed, making the total number 719. The 
light of the Planet Eros was determined photometrically on 50 nights, 
the number of settings being 2,456. The Planet Tercidina was also 
measured on 8 nights, and Vesta on 5 nights, the number of settings 
being 224 and 192, respectively. Photometric observations of com- 
parison stars for variables have also been continued, the number of 
settings being 1,512. 812 relative estimates have also been made. 
The systematic obser\'^ation of variable stars of long period through- 
out their changes, and the reduction of the results to the scale of the 
meridian photometer, have been continued. A few estimates by the 
method of Argelander have been made, generally when the stars 
were too faint to be observed with small instruments. The selection 
and measurement of twelfth magnitude standards and the selection of 
fourteenth magnitude standards have been continued. Several other 
objects of a miscellaneous character have also been observed. 

Similar observations of variables and comparison stars have been 
made with the West Equatorial. With it 961 estimates of variables, 
61 estimates of comparison stars, and 81 estimates of Nova Persei, 
No. 2, have been made by Miss Cannon. 163 estimates of variables 
have been made by Mr. Cplson, and 65 by Mr. White. 82 estimates 
of Nova Persei, No. 2, have also been made by Mr. Colson. 2,386 
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estimateB of yariables, and 238 estimates of the Nova have been 
made by Mr. Campbell with a fleld-glass and with the naked eye. 
132 estimates of the Nova were made by Mr. Danne with an opera 
glass and with the naked eye. 651 estimates of variables and of the 
Nova have been made by Mr. F. E. Seagrave of Providence, and 
communicated by him to this Observatory. Observations of vari- 
ables have also been commanicated by Mr. John H. Eadie of 
Bayonne, N. J., by Mr. Zaccheus Daniel of Lewisburg, Pa., and 
by Seiior Manuel Pereira of St. Michaels, Azores. 

Meridian Circle, — Observations of zone stars, fundamental stan, 
and almanac stars were made on 12 nights, for the purpose of com- 
paring the results found with the present apparatus of spider lines 
and declination micrometer with those formerly obtained with ruled 
glass plates. The work of one night was merely experimental, and 
not reduced ; the rest was reduced and prepared for publication u 
Vol. XLI, No. VII, of the Annals of the Observatory. The observa- 
tions comprised in all, 77 of fundamental stars, 212 of zone stan, 
and 63 of almanac stars. Observations of the Planet Eros were 
made by Mr. Dunne on 8 nights, during which there were 37 observa- 
tions of comparison stars, and 65 of clock stars. Mr. Dunne also 
observed Nova Persei, No. 2, on 5 dates early in 1901, and on 8 
dates six months later. This work includes 109 observations of 
clock stars. Additional observations were made for clock error and 
to determine other instrumental constants. 

The reduction of the observations of stars in the zone — 9** 50' to 
— 14® 10' has progressed as follows : The corrections to the original 
values of AT -j- m and the polar point, required by the final places 
of the fundamental stars, have been computed for 1888, and those 
for the polar point also for 1890, 1891, 1892, and 1895. About two 
thirds of those for AT-f-^ are computed for 1890 and 1891. 
The examination of the observations made during the years 1888 to 
1892 inclusive, for large errors of reduction, is complete for eleven 
of the twenty- four hours of right ascension, and nearly complete for 
four and a half hours more. The observations made during the years 
1896, 1897, and 1898, originally reduced with the final places of the 
fundamental stars, have all been reduced to 1900, so far as they 
relate to stai's originally intended for obseivation. The precessions 
and secular variations of all these stars have also been computed. 
About one quarter of those relating to stars casually observed are 
now computed. 

The reduction of the observations made by the late Professor 
Rogers during the years 1879 to 1883 has been continued by Miss 
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S. C. Bond under the superviBion of Miss Anna Winlock. Aboat 
two thirds of the redactions from apparent to mean place have been 
computed. 

12'inch Meridian Photometer, — With this instrument 64,448 set- 
tings have been made by the Director on 126 nights. In all 198,672 
settings have been made in three years. Although the observations 
have been maintained without interruption throughout the entire year, 
except for a few days at a time, the number is much less than 
in previous years. This is due to two causes : first, the extraordi- 
nary spell of cloudy weather from March to July; secondly, the 
faintness of the stars recently observed, which rendered their identi- 
fication and measurement slower and much more laborious. The 
catalc^ue of 9,233 Durchmusterung stars was completed; and 
observations were made of 36 sequences of groups of stars of the 
twelfth magnitude. This work has also been completed and in a 
great measure reduced. Sequences have been selected for 67 of the 
variables contained in Series I, II, and III of Hagen's Catalogues, 
which, when observed, with the measures previously made, will per- 
mit the magnitudes of all the stars in this work to be reduced to the 
photometric scale. The Planet Eros has been obser^'ed on 56 nights, 
besides comparison stars and various miscellaneous objects. 

Meridian Photometer, — With this instrument 33,316 settings have 
been made by Professor Solon I. Bailey on 98 nights. The total 
number of settings so far made with this instrument is 1,033,180. 
The principal work this year has been the obser\'ation of a catalogue 
of 376 standard stars of about the fifth magnitude, one in each 
region 10^ square. A large part of these stars have been observed 
on ten nights, eight settings being made on each night. A large 
number of comparison stars for Eros and other similar objects have 
also been observed. 

Henry Draper Memorial. 

The number of photographs taken with the 11 -inch Draper tele- 
scope was 673, making 13,435 in all with this instrument ; with the 
8-inch Draper telescope, 1,766, making the total number 27,656. 
The number of photographs of the stars taken at Cambridge during 
the year is 4,081. 9 eclipses of Jupiter's Satellites, and 5 occulta- 
tions, have been successfully observed with the 11-inch Draper tele- 
scope. The number of objects having peculiar spectra, found by 
Mrs. Fleming from an examination of the photographs, is unusually 
small this year, as a large portion of her time has been devoted to the 
preparation of the Annals. Two new variables, three stars having 
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peculiar spectra, and the presence of bright hydrogen lines in the 
spectrum of U Andromedae have, however, been found. One vari- 
able has been found by the Director. Much time has been spent on 
the preparation of a volume of the Annals, which will contain photo- 
graphic magnitudes of 195 variables discovered here, on all the 
photographs taken from 1885 to 1901, inclusive. The magnitudes 
and position of the comparison stars for these variables are nearly 
completed and will fill the greater portion of another volume. 
A variety of studies have been made of the New Star in F^rseuB. 
An examination of the early plates of the region showed that on 
February 19, 1901, two days before it was first seen, if then in 
existence it must have been fainter than the twelfth magnitude. By 
promptly photographing its spectrum on February 22 and 23, through 
thick clouds, remarkable evidence was obtained of the early condition 
of this body. A series of measurements of different portions of the 
continuous spectrum, and of the relative intensity of the bright lines, 
shows how much of the photographic brightness is due to each portion 
of the spectrum. The discovery of the variability in the light of 
Eros has added greatly to the value of the early photographs of this 
body, and will enable the period to be determined with great accuracy. 
Photographs of the spectrum of lightning were obtained last summer 
for the first time, with the Draper instruments. The resemblance to 
the spectra of new stars is curious, and the variation in different 
flashes is very instructive. 

Mr. Edward S. King continues in charge of the work of taking 
and developing the photographs. Several novelties have been intro- 
duced. For example, the spectrum of Nova Persei, when within 
10® of the horizon, has been photographed with an objective prism, 
the latter being turned by a computed amount so as to correct for 
the atmospheric refraction in declination. Photographs of stellar 
spectra have been shaded automatically, so that the ends are as 
intense as the centre, by inteiposing contact prints and porcelain 
screens. 

In the systematic charting of the sky the 8-inch Draper telescope 
covers all parts north of declination — 12°. 5 from two to four times 
a year : the Cooke lens covers all parts available at this latitude two 
or more times a month ; and tlie Transit Photometer furnishes on 
every clear night a record of all stars crossing the meridian and 
visible to the naked eye. On the beat plates of these three series of 
photographs the faintest stars visible are of about the thirteenth, 
twelfth, and sixth magnitudes, respectively. In extension of this 
scheme, work has been inaugurated with a small Ross-Zeiss lens 
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which covers a field about 60^ square. An exposure of one hour 
shows stars as faint as the eighth magnitude ; and all \isible in a 
single night can be photographed by exposing seven plates. Similar 
series of photographs of the southern stars are taken at Arequipa. 

BOYDEN DePABTMENT. 

The station at Arequipa has remained under the direction of Mr. 
H. C. Bailey. No further diflSculties have been experienced in the 
transportation of the photographic plates. The shipments have been 
made by the Isthmus of Panama. 

The number of photographs taken with the 13-inch Boyden tele- 
scope is 140, making 10,854 in all ; and 2,269 with the 8-inch Bache 
telescope, making 28,608 in all. The total number of photographs 
taken this year at the Arequipa station is 4,269. 200 visual observa- 
tions of 50 southern variable stars have been made, by Argelander's 
method, by Mr. R. H. Frost. The systematic examination of all stars 
south of declination — 30", between the magnitudes 6.3 and 7.0, 
inclusive, for the detection of new double stars, has been continued 
by Mr. Bailey. Only a few stars, which culminate during the cloudy 
season, remain to complete this work. 

On January 1, for reasons stated in the last annual report, the 
outlying meteorological stations at Mollendo, La Joya, Vincocaya, 
Puno, and also the stations on El Misti, were discontinued. During 
the year 1900, self-registering wind instruments, devised and con- 
structed by Sr. Muniz, were used at these stations, in addition to the 
instruments heretofore employed. Good records of the direction and 
velocity of the wind were obtained. The Fergusson Meteorograph 
was installed during 1900 at the Mt. Blanc station, on the fiank of 
£1 Misti. The records obtained, although by no means satisfactory, 
may yield results of value. 

The discussion of variables in clusters has been carried forward by 
Professor S. I. Bailey. Besides the observations of the variable 
stars in » Centauri, mentioned elsewhere, the discussion of 50 photo- 
graphs of the variables in Messier 3, and 100 photographs of those 
in Messier 5, is in progress. It has been found that 50 photographs 
of a cluster, if well distributed through a number of years, furnish, in 
general, sufficient material for the determination of the periods and 
light-cnrves of the variables. To complete this number of photo- 
graphs for the remaining clusters, which are known to contain vari- 
ables, about 200 plates are needed. These plates require long 
exposures, and must be followed with special skill. They are now 
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being taken at Arequipa with the 13-inch telescope by Mr. Froet. 
Many of the variable stars in Messier 3 and Messier 5 have a period 
of about half a day, and the light changes are rapid and striking. 
A large number of the measurements of brightness have been made 
by Miss E. F. Leland. 



Bruce Photographic Telescope. 

The Bruce photographic telescope has remained during the year 
under the special care of Dr. DeLisle Stewart, assisted by Mr. Froet. 
During the year, 919 plates have been taken with this instrument, 
making 5,686 in all. Many photographs of Eros, the planets, comets, 
and other special objects have been obtained. 906 exposures on 
Eros have been made on 172 plates on 131 nights, and 91 exposures 
on comparison stars for Eros. From an examination of 343 plates, 
Dr. Stewart has found 298 new nebulae, of which 9 are spiral, and 
3 ring nebulae. Also, a number of known nebulae have been shown 
by these photographs to be spiral, or ring, in form. 29 asteroid 
trails have been photographed, and an unsuccessful search has been 
made for Swift's, Barnard's (1884, II), and Brorsen's periodic 
comets, the telescope being given a motion equal to that of these 
bodies. 

Blue Hill Observatory. 

The work of the Observatory continues to be performed by three 
assistants who are paid and directed by Mr. Rotch. To the regular 
observations were added in 1901 semi-daily observations of audibility, 
and of the refraction of Mt. Wachusett. Between December and 
March, inclusive, nine kite-flights were made, in which the average 
height of the ineteorogi'aph above the sea was 7,275 feet, and the 
greatest height was 12,550 feet. The steam reeling apparatus has 
since been rebuilt to adapt it to longer wire of inci-easing size, which 
may enable greater heights to be reached. In order to obtain obser- 
vations with kites in calm weather they were flown from a moving 
tug- boat in Massachusetts Bay on August 22, and afterwards from 
an eastward-bound transatlantic steamer. During a voyage of eight 
days, flights were made on five days ; and the resulting meteorological 
obser\'ations are probably the first obtained at a considerable height 
above the Atlantic Ocean. More important was the demonstration 
that kites can be flown from a steamer in almost all weather condi- 
tions, since it opens an extensive field, especially in the tropics, for 
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researches with them. A card catalogue has been compiled of the 
books and pamphlets at the Observatory, there being about 500 of 
the former and 3,000 of the latter. Periodicals and volumes of 
observations are not included. 

Miscellaneous. 

Library, — The Library of the Observatory has been increased by 
361 volumes and 1,257 pamphlets. The total number of volumes 
and pamphlets in the Library on October 1, 1901, were 10,077 and 
16,206, respectively. 6 volumes and 8 pamphlets have been deposited 
in the Harvard College Library. Special efforts are being made to 
render the meteorological, as well as the astronomical, collection of 
publications here, as well as at Arequipa, as complete as possible. 
Owing to the number of buildings .connected with the Observatory, 
duplicates of important publications are in constant use. Every 
year the need of more space for books is becoming more urgent. 

Telegraphic Announcements. — During the last year 16 bulletins 
have been issued, making 88 in all. The bulletins are sent gratui- 
tously to all such institutions, newspapers, and individuals, as desire 
them and are likely to make use of them. In general, when a cipher 
telegram is received at the Observatory, it is translated, printed by an 
autographic process upon the bulletin sheets, and mailed within about 
an hour of the receipt of the original message. Several persons are 
prepared to take charge of the distribution, so that in the absence of 
one, another is available. Of the 16 messages distributed this year, 
6 were received from Professor Kreutz, Kiel, 5 from the Lick 
Observatory, 1 from Carleton College Observatory, and 1 from the 
Lowell Obsei*vatory. Of the remaining 3 messages, 1 originated at 
the Arequipa, and 2 at the Cambridge Station of this Observatory. 
The distribution of the announcements by telegraph is continued to 
such subscribers as wish to pay for the messages. Astronomers are 
requested, as heretofore, to send to this Observatory announcement 
of their discoveries for transmission to the observatories of Europe 
and America. To secure prompt attention, it is requested that all 
cablegrams be addressed, ^^ Observatory, Boston," and all telegrams, 
" Harvard College Observatory, Cambridge, Mass." All correspond- 
ence relating to telegrams and announcements should be addressed 
to the Director. 

Cooperation. — The selection and measurement of standards of faint 
stellar magnitudes by the Yerkes, Lick, McCormick, and Harvard 
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Observatories have been much iDteiTupted by the observations of 
Eros and of the New Star, and by the absence of eclipse observers 
in Sumatra. All the standards of the twelfth magnitude have been 
selected here, and measured with the 12-inch Meridian Photometer. 

Professor R. A. Sampson of Durham, England, has courteoasly 
agreed to cooperate with this Observatory in the discussion of the 
photometric observations of the Eclipses of Jupiter's Satellites, 
made here during the last twenty-two years. The value of the final 
work will in this way be greatly increased. 

Dr. W. Doberck has kindly consented to make a second redaction 
of Sir John Herschel's observations of the light of the southern 
stars, so as to reduce them to the scale of the meridian photometer. 
This will add greatly to the value of the compilation of these magni- 
tudes to be published shortly in the Revised Harvard Photometry. 

To facilitate the observation of variable stars of long period, 
enlai'gements have been made of the Durchmusterung charts of the 
regions surrounding 69 of these objects. Each region 3** square is 
enlarged three times, so that the scale is l'=0.1 cm. As stated in 
Circular No. 58, a sequence of comparison stars is entered in each 
chart, and copies are sent free of charge to all experienced observers 
who are willing to cooperate with us in their- observations. Other 
copies are sold at cost. 

Long Foais Telescope. — The expedition to Mandeville, Jamaica, 
in charge of Professor W. H. Pickering, returned last summer, after 
a stay of about a year. The long focus telescope is, therefore, 
again in Cambridge. Apparently, an instrument of this form is 
not well adapted to the study of the stars, unless it can have a 
much larger angular aperture. Accordingly, its principal use has 
been the collection of the mateiial for a Photographic Atlas of the 
Moon. Sixteen regions are shown, each under five different illumi- 
nations. The scale is 5"=: 0.1 cm., so that the diameter of the 
Moon would be about fifteen inches. 

Di8tHhution of Annals, — 288 circulars were returned out of 542 
issued last year to correspondents of the Observatory, asking which 
volumes of our Annals were contained in their libraries. Only 20 
reported that their sets were complete. Nearly two thousand 
volumes, weighing about two tons, were accordingly distributed, 
completing 74 sets and making additions to 159 others. In many 
cases all of our volumes relating to Meteorology were sent to 
meteorological observatories. Few copies of the first twenty vol- 
umes of the Annals are now available for distribution. 
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Publications. — yo\umeB XXVIII, Part H, XXXVII, Part I, 
XLI, No. VI, XLIII, Part I, and XLV of the Annals have been 
published and distributed. Volume XXXVII, Part H, Fifty-eight 
Variable Stars of Long Period, is being published in the same form 
as Part I of this volume, and 16 pages are in type. Volume 
XXXVIII, Variable Stars in the Cluster oiCentauri, will contain 
measures of the photographic brightness of 128 variable stars, on 
124 plates. 165 pages are in type, and nearly all of the remainder 
of the manuscript is in the hands of the printer. Volume XLI, 
No. VII, Comparison of Results obtained with different forms of 
Apparatus in Meridian Observations, is in type, and is ready to be 
printed and distributed. Volume XLIII, Part II, containing Obser- 
vations of the Blue Hill Meteorological Observatory, during the years 
1899 and 1900, and a Summary of the Results from 1896 to 1900, 
IB in course of publication, 29 pages being in type. A portion of 
Volume XLIV, Part II, Constants used in the Reduction of Obser- 
vations made with the Meridian Photometer during the years 1891 
to 1898, has been sent to the printer, but has not yet been put 
in type. 39 pages of Volume XL VI, containing Observations of 
Southern Stars, made with the Meridian Photometer in 1899, are 
in print. The first forty-five volumes of the Annals are now com- 
plete with the exception of Volumes XXXVII, XXXVHI, XXXIX, 
XLI, XLIII, and XLIV. The first portions of all these volumes, 
except Volume XXXVIII, have been distributed, and portions of 
all of them, except Volumes XXXIX, and XLI, are now in the 
hands of the printer. 

Nine Circulars have been issued during the year. These are not 
given a general distribution, but are sent to editors of periodicals 
who wish to reprint them, and to all persons who wish to prepare 
notices of them for newspapers or periodicals. The numbers, titles, 
and dates of the nine Circulars mentioned above are as follows : — 

53. Cooperation in observing Variable Stars. tXanuary 16, 1901. 

54. Sixty-foar new Variable Stars. January 24, 1901. 

55. The Spectrum of ^Puppis. February 11, 1901. 

56. Anderson's New Star in Perseus. February 27, 1901. 

57. Nova Persei, No. 2. March 15, 1901. 

58. Variability in Light of Eros. April 24, 1901. 
69. Spectrum of Nova Persei, No. 2. June 6, 1901. 

60. Objects having Peculiar Spectra. July 6, 1901. 

61. Opposition of Eros (433) in 1903. August 10, 1901. 
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The following other minor pablications have also appeared during 
the year : — 

Fifty-fifth Annual Report of the Director of the Astronomical Observa- 
tory of Harvard College. Cambridge, 1900. 

The Planet Eros. By Solon I. Bailey. The Popular Science Monthly, 
Iviii, 641. 

An Error in the American Ephemeris. By W. H. Pickering. Popular 
Astronomy y ix, 373. 

Nova Persei. By W. H. Pickering. Astrophysicdl Journal^ xiii, 277. 

Electrical Action of Slides. By Edward S. King. Photo Era, vii, 104. 

Position of Nova (3.1901) Persei. By Edward C. Pickering. Astron. 
Nach.y civ, 163. 

Hisgen's Variable (13.1900) Cygni. By Edward C. Pickering. Ibid,, 
civ, 246. 

A Photographic Search for Periodic Comets. By Edward C. Hckeriiig. 
Ibid., civ, 247. 

Nova (3.1901) Persei. By Edward C. Pickering. Ibid,, clvi, 288. 

Endowment of Research. By Edward C. Pickering. Science, xiii, 901. 

EDWARD C. PICKERING, Director. 



THE MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY. 

To T^E President and Fellows of Harvabd College: — 

During the past academic year the regular courses in Zoology, 
Greology, Geography, and Meteorology were given in the Natural 
History Laboratories of the Zoological Section (Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology) of the University Museum. It was hoped that 
the new southwest corner piece, the Greological Section, would be 
completed, so that the departments of Greology, Greography, and 
Meteorology would take possession, at the beginning of this academic 
year, of the laboratories and lecture rooms provided for them, and 
vacate the rooms now occupied, which are much needed by the 
Department of Zodlogy. As the building has not been completed, 
the routine work of instruction will begin as before. 

Ten courses in 2k)dlogy were given by Professors Mark, Jackson, 
and Parker, and Drs. Castle and Rand, assisted by Messrs. Breed, 
Davis, Johnson, Ordway, and five Sub- Assistants. These courses 
were attended by two hundred and thirty-one students. Six courses 
in Zoology were given to forty-two students of Raddiffe College. 

Eighteen courses under the Greological Department were given 
by Professors Shaler, Davis, Jackson, Ward, and J. B. Woodworth, 
Drs. Jaggar and Daly, and Mr. Woodman, assisted by Messrs. Boyn- 
ton. Stone, Wilder, and five Sub-Assistants. The courses were 
attended by five hundred and forty-eight students. Six courses were 
given to thirty-six students of Raddiffe College. 

The Summer School of Greology, held in the Museum, was attended 
by thirty-three students in two courses, given by Mr. H. T. Burr, 
assisted by Mr. C. H. Morrill. 

In recognition of his long service in successful administration of 
the instruction in Zoology under the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
Professor £. L. Mark has been appointed by the Corporation of the 
University Director of the Zoological Laboratory. 

The principal addition to the exhibition collections has been a 
series of Japanese siliceous sponges for the Pacific room. A number 
of birds have been added to the faunal and systematic series, and a 
fine specimen of the Snow Leopard of Thil^t has been placed in the 
Earopaeo-Siberian room. An additional case has also been con- 
structed in this room. It is hoped that when the next report is 
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issued the exhibit of palaeozoic invertebrates will be open to the 
public, as considerable progress has been made in preparing the 
material for this exhibit. The Museum Assistants report the storage 
collections to be in excellent condition. In some departments the 
accessions have been of unusual value. 

The installation of the large Bangs collection of mammals is now 
complete, and the old Museum collections have been incorporated 
with it in a separate room. Mr. Bangs has given much of his time 
to this work. A large and valuable series of South American 
mammals has been received from the Messrs. Bangs. The expenBea 
of installing the Bangs collection were partly met by an appropriation 
of five hundred dollars from the Corporation of the University, af^lied 
toward the construction of storage cases. 

Most important of the additions to the Department of Ornithology 
are the collections from the Hawaiian and Liu Kiu Islands. The 
latter collection contained a number of new forms, and has been 
reported on by Mr. Bangs in the '^ Bulletin " of the Museum. 

There have been many gifts to the collection of recent invertebrates, 
among which are the Emerton collection of spiders, and the series of 
American ants from Professor W. M. Wheeler. From Mr. F. 
Du Cane Grodman, through the British Museum, there has been 
received a set of duplicates of the land and fresh-water Mollnsca of 
the Biologia Centrali- Americana. A representative collection of the 
rich siliceous sponge fauna of Japan has been received from Mr. 
Agassiz. This exceptionally fine material has been mounted, and 
forms part of the exhibit of the Pacific room. Mr. Agassiz has also 
given to the Museum a large collection of alcoholic Japanese Marine 
radiates. From the U. S. National Museum has been received a 
duplicate series of the " Albatross" (1891) ophiurans reported on by 
Lfitken and Mortensen in the ^^ Memoirs'* of the Museum. The 
"Blake" Bathynomus material has been returned by Professor 
Bouvier, whose report will appear in the " Memoirs." The Museum 
leeches have l)een sent to Professor Percy Moore of Philadelpliia for 
study. 

Dr. Eastman has again gone West in the interests of the Museum. 
His expedition of last year resulted in important additions to our 
palaeozoic fishes, and he reports having secured valuable new material 
for his department. 

The most important addition to the collections of the Museum 
is Mr. Agassiz's gift of the Davis and McConathy collections of 
palaeozoic corals. The Davis collection comprises more than eight 
thousand lots, the majority of which are the types of Major Davis's 
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work on the ^^ Kentucky Fossil Corals." Major Davis spent two 
months at the Museum in installing these collections. 

From Dr. J. M. Flint has been received a '^ Class Microscope" 
devised by him, and equipped with a rotary stage caiTying about 
three hundred mounts of recent Foraminifera. The instrument is 
designed for exhibition purposes, and will be installed as soon as 
practicable. 

Mr. Henshaw reports that the accessions to the library are greater 
than those recorded in recent years. A complete change has been 
made in the arrangement of the stacks, the large northwest room 
being devoted exclusively to serials arranged alphabetically under 
the geographical divisions adopted throughout the Museum. The 
two rooms of the Whitney Library have been assigned, one to 
geological and geographical serials and the other to the publications 
of geological surveys and to maps. Upwards of two hundred vol- 
umes and pamphlets treating of Ethnology have been transferred 
to the Peabody Museum, and nearly as many botanical works to the 
Gray Herbarium and the special libraries of the departments of 
Botany. Many duplicates have been transferred to the general 
library of the University. By a vote of the Council of the Uni- 
versity Library upwards of five hundred geological volumes and 
pamphlets were transferred from Gore Hall to the library of the 
Museum. It is earnestly hoped that the officers of the central 
library will continue this policy and in time transfer to the Museum 
stacks such books in other departments of natural history as are 
not on our shelves. Such a segregation would make the Museum 
library the most complete of its kind and one of the strongest depart- 
ments of the University. It would facilitate the work of students, 
and add much to the utility of the books and efficiency of the 
Moseum, since books on systematic natural history are of little use 
apart from the collections of which they treat. 

From Walter Hunnewell, Esq., the Museum has received the sum 
of five thousand dollars, given in memory of his son, Willard Peele 
Hunnewell, of the Class of 1904. By a vote of the Museum Faculty 
the income of this fund will be employed for the purchase of books 
on Entomology. 

Eight numbers of the "Bulletin" were issued during the year, 

comprising 383 pages and 74 plates. No numbers of the "Memoirs'* 

were published. The issues of the " Bulletin " include Dr. Stejneger's 

descriptions of lizards. No. XXVIII, "Albatross" expedition of 

1891, and Mr. Andrew's report on his work for Mr. Agassiz on the 

ieology of the Fiji Islands (Vol. XXXVIII, Gedl. Ser., Vol. V) ; two 
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by attendance on the lectures of the coarse. This regulation has 
made the supervision of the laboratory work more methodical and 
efficient than when students were allowed to separate the hours of 
attendance, and it is not known to have obliged any student to give 
up the course. Professor Parker had as Chief Assistant, Mr. R. S. 
Breed, and as Sub- Assistants, Messrs. H. S. Davis, J. M. Johnson, 
and T. Ordway. The course was taken as an "extra" by four 
students not enumerated in the table. 

The laboratory work in Zoology 2 embraces the dissection and 
study of some ten or twelve types of animals, and varies some- 
what from year to year, according to the selection of forms made 
for work in Zoology 1. The course was given substantially as in 
former years. Dr. Castle had as Chief Assistant, Mr. H. Crawley. 
Mr. W. P. Hager was Sub- Assistant during about three- fourths of 
the course, and Mr. G. M. Allen during one-fouith. Owing to the 
fact that none of the assistants had had previous experience in assist- 
ing in this course, the instructor was compelled to devote more time 
than he ordinarily does to personal supervision of the laboratory 
work. 

The work in Zoology 4 was carried on as in former years. The 
laboratory was in charge of Dr. Rand, who also gave five lectures on 
the anatomy of Glossiphonia, — the animal used in studying varioos 
matters of technique. The remaining lectures of this course and 
those in Zoology 5 were given by Professor Mark. In the latter 
course Dr. Rand had charge of the laboratory work. 

The courses in Experimental Morphology were resumed. Dr. 
Castle, who is to give both these courses, having begun with 
Zoology 10, Ontogenesis. In the lectures were discussed the 
physical and chemical peculiarities of living substance, and the 
effect upon it and its activities of various agents, such as chemi- 
cal agents, heat, light, gravity, etc. The special topic of sex in 
animals and plants was also discussed at some length. Among the 
special topics for experimental work assigned to students were: 
acclimatization to high temperatures ; the effects of increased and 
diminished atmospheric pressure ; the effect of close breeding in the 
case of some invertebrates ; and certain questions connected with the 
determination of sex. 

The half -course. Zoology 13, on Comparative Histology, with 
special reference to the nervous tissues, was given for the first 
time. The study of epithelium as a primitive tissue was followed 
by that of tlie derived tissues, nei-vc and muscle. There were two 
Jectures a week, and the students each made and studied twenty 
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prepai-ations involving the nse of modem methods in muscle and 
nerve histology. Professor Parker gave the coarse, without the aid 
of an assistant. 

In Zoology 16, carried on as usual by Professor Parker, labora- 
tory work, opportunity for which was given to a few students in the 
previous year, was made obligatory for all who chose the course. 
It consisted in the investigation of special topics, one being assigned 
to each student. Of the results from the eight topics assigned, three 
will probably be offered for publication. The lectures were attended 
by three graduate students not enrolled. 

There were ten students engaged in research (Zoology 20a) under 
the supervision of the Director of the Laboratory. Three of these 
completed their work, and, as candidates for the Doctor's degree, 
presented theses which were accepted. The theses of two others 
were nearly completed, and will be presented for acceptance early in 
the coming year. 

Mr. G. M. Allen began studies on the degenerate eyes of some 
common mammals ; Mr. R. S. Breed continued with excellent results 
his problem in insect metamorphosis; Mr. H. Crawley wrote a paper 
on the absorption of fat by a common newt, which secured one of 
the Boylston Prizes offered by the Harvard Medical School, and 
continued his studies on gregarines; Mr. C. A. Crowell made 
interesting discoveries on the growth of the ovum in reptiles; 
Mr. H. S. Davis worked on spermatogenesis, and Mr. J. M. 
Johnson on the nervous system of one of the £ntomostraca ; Mr. 
A. W. Peters, in connection with his studies on the metabolism of 
Infusoria, devised some valuable apparatus and methods for rearing 
and handling minute organisms, a description of which has been pub- 
lished as No. 124 of the Contributions. The work of Mr. P. E. 
Sargent on Reissner's Fibre has been continued, and a second 
preliminary paper. No. 122 of the Contributions, published; that 
of Mr. W. A. Willard was nearly completed, and promises to be a 
valuable contribution to the knowledge of cranial nerves. Mr. C. W. 
Wood worth has completed an extensive work on ' ' The Wing Veins 
of Insects." He returns next year to the chair of Entomology in the 
University of California. Mr. Willard has assumed for next year 
the duties of the Professor of Biology in Grinnell (Iowa) College, in 
the latter's absence. 

In June, 1901, the degree of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred 
upon the three following candidates in Zoology : Mr. Maurice 
Alpheus Bigelow, whose thesis was entitled ^^ The Early Develop- 
ment of Lepas, a Study of Cell Lineage and Germ Layers " ; Mr. 
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Robert William Hall, thesis, ^'The Development of the MesonephroB 
and the Mdllerian Ducts in Amphibia " ; and Mr. Benben Myiou 
Strong, thesis, '^The Development of Color in the Definitive 
Feather." Dr. Bigelow holds the position of Instructor in Biology 
in the Teachers College, Columbia University, and Dr. Hall that of 
Assistant in Biology in Yale University. Dr. Strong takes a posi- 
tion in the Chicago University Academy, Morgan Park, 111. 

Dr. Charles W. Prentiss has been appointed, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Division of Biology, to a Parker Fellowship for 
the year 1901-02, and has already sailed for Europe, where he will 
pursue zoological investigations. 

The income of the Virginia Barret Gibbs Scholarship for 190(M)1 
was divided between two students, Mr. Frederic W. Carpenter and 
Mr. Julius M. Johnson, both registered in the Graduate School. 
Thirteen persons, instructors and advanced students, have availed 
themselves of the opportunity for study afforded by the Laboratory 
of the U. S. Fish Commission at Woods Hole. Of these, nine have 
received aid from the income of the Humboldt Fund. 

The meetings of the Zoological Club were held as usual throughout 
the year from 4.30 to 6 o'clock, but on Friday afternoons instead of 
Thursday, as in the preceding year. 

Since the last report was made, Contributions Nos. 113-125 have 
been published. Appended is a list of — 



CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE Z()OU)GICAL LABORATORY FOR 

THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1900-01. 

118. Bowers, Mary A. — Peripheral Distribution of the Cranial Nerves 
of Spelerpes bilineatus. Proc, Anier. Acad, Arts and Sciences, Vol. 
36, No. 11, pp. 177-193. 2 pis. October, 1900. 

114. FoLSOM. J. W. — The Development of the Mouth-Parts of Anorida 
maritima (4u6r. Bull. Mus. Comp. ZooL, Vol. 36, No. 5, pp. 85-157. 
8 pis. October, 1900. 

115. Parker, (J. H., and Burnett, F. L. — The Reactions of Plana- 
rians, with and without Eyes, to Li<^ht. Amer, Jour. Physiol.^ Vol. 
4, No. 8, pp. 373-385. 4 figs. December, 1900. 

116. VerkEvS, R. M. — Reaction of Entomostraca to Stimulation by 
Light. 11. Reactions of Daphnia and C'ypris. A^ner. Jour. Physiol., 
Vol. 4, No. 8, pp. 405-422. 6 figs. December, 1900. 

117. (i ALU) WAV, T. W. — Studies on the Cause of the Accelerating 
Effect of Heat upon Growth. Amer. Naturalisf, Vol. 34, No. 408. 
pp. 949-957. 6 figs. December, 1900. 
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118. Parker, G. H. — C'orrelated Abnormalities in the Scutes and Bony 
Plates of the Carapace of the Scalptored Tortoise. Amer, Naturalist, 
Vol. 36, No. 409, pp. 17-24. 6 figs. January, 1901. 

119. Yerkes, R. M. — A Study of Variation in the Fiddler Crab 
Gelasimus pugilator Latr. Proc, Amer. Acad, Arts and Sciences, 
Vol. 86. No. 24, pp. 416-442. 3 figs. April, 1901. 

120. Parker, G. H., and Arkin, L. — The Directive Influence of Light 
on the Earthworm Allolobophora foetida (Sav.). Amer, Jour, 
Physiol,, Vol. 6, No. 3, pp. 161-167. 1 fig. April, 1901. 

121. Strong, K. M. — A Quantitative Study of Variation in the Smaller 
Nortii- American Shrikes. Amer, NcUuralist, Vol. 36, No. 412, pp. 
271-298. 8 figs. April, 1901. 

122. Sarqent, p. £. — The Development and Function of Reissner^s 
Fibre, and its Cellular Connections. Proc, Amer, Acad, Arts and 
Sciences, Vol. 36, No. 26, pp. 443-462. 2 pis. April, 1901. 

128. Prentiss, C. W. — The Otocystof Decapod Crustacea: Its Struc- 
ture, Development, and Functions. Bull, Mus, Comp, Zool,, Vol. 36, 
No. 7, pp. 166-261. 10 pis. July, 1901. 

124. Peters, A. W. — Some Methods for Use in the Study of Infusoria. 
Amer, Naturalist, Vol. 36, No. 416, pp. 663-669. 2 figs. July, 1901. 

126. Prentiss, C. W. — A Case of Incomplete Duplication of Parts and 
Apparent Regulation in Nereis virens Sars. Amer, Naturalist, Vol. 
36, No. 416, pp. 663-674. 6 figs. July, 1901. 

E. L. MARK, Director. 



DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY. 

To THE President of the University : — 

Sir, — The instruction given in the Department of Geology and 
Geography during the academic year 1900-01 was essentially the 
same as during the preceding year, with the exception of the usual 
changes involved in the bracketing and unbracketing of certain 
courses given in alternate years, and the addition of a new course in 
Meteorology (Geology 1 ) . Courses were given by Professors Shaler, 
Davis, and Smyth, Assistant Professors R. T. Jackson, Ward, and 
Woodworth, and Drs. T. A. Jaggar, Jr., and R. A. Daly. Mr. J. E. 
Woodman assisted in Courses 4, 5, and 8; Mr. H. C. Boynton, 
Austin Teaching Fellow in Geology, in Courses 5 and 16 ; Mr. R. W. 
Stone in 14, and Mr. F. M. Wilder in B, In addition, Messrs. G. C. 
Johnson, L. H. Woolsey, J. W. Goldthwait, W. L. Estabrook, and 
C. T. Whitney sensed as student- assistants in the laboratory and 
field-work of Geology 5, under Professor Wood worth's direction. 

The elementary summer course in Geology was given by Mr. J. E. 
Woodman, and the summer course in Greography was given, on the 
same lines as in previous years, by Mr. H. T. Burr, a recent Harvard 
graduate and at present instructor in the State Normal School, New 
Britain, Conn. Mr. Burr was assisted by Mr. C. H. Morrill. Pro- 
fessor Shaler also gave some lectures in the summer course in 
Geology, and Professor Davis gave six lectures in the first week of 
the course in Geography. 

In the spring of 1901 the Governor and Council of Massachusetts 
voted to deposit in the geological exhibition rooms, in the new south 
wing of the Museum, the large model of the Metropolitan District of 
Boston which was exhibited at the Paris Exposition. This model 
was constructed by Mr. G. C. Curtis, a former student in this 
Department. 

A number of the advanced students in Field Geology passed cred- 
itably the United States Civil Service examination for the position 
of Assistant Geologist on the U. S. Geological Survey, held April 
23 and 24, 1901, and were at once given field employment in Penn- 
sylvania, Alaska, Massachusetts, and elsewhere. Some of these 
students were graduates of Course 22 only ; others of both Courses 
22 and 23. It is worthy of note that of the 46 successful applicantB 
for this examination from all over the United States, 14 had received 
Aoadeniic or graduate instrucUoTv at RavxavvX. 
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Professor Slialer's courses have been continued along the same 
lines as in previous years. 

Professor Davis conducted the advanced course in Physiography 
(Geolc^y 20) throughout the year, and the half course on the 
Physiography of the United States (Geology 6) through the second 
half-year ; both courses having been carried on in the same way as 
heretofore. One student in the advanced course, Mr. A. W. 6. 
Wilson, having spent the previous summer in field-work in Ontario, 
completed his thesis on the Physical Geology of Central Ontario 
during the winter, and received the degree of Ph.D. in Physical 
Geology at Commencement. Dr. Wilson has since then been 
appointed to a position on the Geological Survey of Canada. An- 
other student, Mr. G. D. Hubbard, made special studies on fiords 
and on certain other coastal features ; he has been appointed instruc- 
tor in Physiography at the State Normal School, Charleston, III. 
Professor Davis's own studies have been directed chiefly to a report 
on the Grand Canon district of Arizona, which he had visited during 
the summer of 1900, and to the problem of river terracing as illus- 
trated in the valleys of New England. During the past summer 
Professor Davis made a second brief visit to the Colorado Caiion, to 
extend his observations of the preceding year. 

Professor R. T. Jackson gave his usual courses in Palaeontology 
during the year. He reports that the Palaeontological teaching col- 
lections are in good condition. No impoitant additions of material 
have been received. A microscope with accessories was purchased 
of Bausch and Lomb; also objectives and eye-pieces for two old 
stands. 

Professor Ward conducted the elementary course in Meteorology 
(Geology B) and the two half -courses in Climatology (Geology 19 
and 25) as in previous years. A new intermediate half -course in 
Meteorology (Geology 1) was given during the first half-year for the 
first time, and was taken by 12 students. One graduate student in 
the coui'se in General Climatology (Geology 19), Mr. G. D. Hubbard, 
made a special study of the Meteorological Conditions of the 
Antarctic, and an abstract of his thesis was published in the Journal 
of School Geography for June, 1901, pp. 161-170. Another grad- 
uate student, Mr. R. M. Brown, undertook a study of the Effects 
of Climate on Railroad Construction and Operation, the results of 
which will also be published. The most impoitant additions to the 
laboratory materials for use in the courses in Meteorology and 
Climatology were two large-scale colored charts, one of equal annual 
ranges of temperature and one of mean annual rainfall. Professor 
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Ward has continued his work on the English translation of Hann*B 
HandhiLch der Klimalologie^ which will be pnblished in 1902. Instrac- 
tion in the courses in Meteorology and Climatology has been given 
at a considerable disadvantage in the past because of the fact that 
the collection of publications on these subjects in the College Library 
is very incomplete. This condition of things is being remedied as 
rapidly as possible by the purchase of the most important of the 
volumes hitherto lacking. 

Professor J. B. Woodworth gave instruction in Courses 5, 8, 16, 
and 23, and in two half -courses in Elementary Geology to students 
enrolled in Radcliffe College. Under his direction, Mr. H. C. 
Boynton reaiTanged a large part of the reserved collection of rocks 
in the Greological Laboratory. He reports the addition of sevenl 
specimens to the collection, notably through the gift of a series of 
rocks from the Vesuvian district by Mr. J. Y. Bergen. Professor 
Woodworth's geological investigations during the year have been 
conducted in New York State, and parts of Canada, and Vermont, 
as in the previous year, in connection with the New York State 
Museum. In February, Professor Woodworth, at the request of 
the Director of the U. S. Geological Survey, attended a meeting of 
the American Institute of Mining Engineers at Richmond, Va., as a 
delegate of the Survey. Leave of absence for this purpose was 
granted him by the Acting President of the University. On July Ist, 
Professor Woodworth was regularly appointed an Assistant Greologist 
of the U. S. Geological Survey, under Civil Service Rules, for such 
expert work as he may have time to do. During the year reports 
have been prepared on the triassic coals of the Atlantic slope, for 
the U. S. Geological Survey, and in the pleistocene geology of parts 
of New York for the N. Y. State Museum. 

Dr. T. A. Jaggar reports that Geology 22 (Geological Field-work) 
has doubled its attendance from five students in 1899-1900 to ten 
in 1900-01. The work accomplished by the class was an accurate 
geological map of the Middlesex Fells, made on a large-scale topo- 
graphical base of the Metropolitan Park Commission. The same 
plan was followed as in 1899-1900, the students mapping an area in 
the fall and inventigating a topic in the spring. The work of this 
chiss \H now definitely organized for eventual publication by the 
U. S. (xeological Survey. An appropriation for compiling the work 
has been made, and the preparation of a geological folio comprising 
the Boston and Boston Bay quadrangles assigned to Dr. Jaggar by 
the Director of the Survey. Course 17 ( Kxperimeutal Geology) 
was given to seven students. The lal^ovatory accommodations were 
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extended, and the series of laboratory experiments made more sys- 
tematic and thorough than heretofore. New experiments were made 
on erosion, joints, and deformation of strata. Mr. A. W. G. Wilson 
completed during the year, for publication by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, his work on the Geology of the Medford Dike. 
Mr. R. W. Stone, in Course 23, made a field experimental study of 
Erosion Movements in the Mystic Valley, and supplemented this in 
the spring by a series of laboratory experiments on erosion in minia- 
ture, which were successful. During the winter a paper on the 
intrusive character of the melaphyr of Brighton, by H. T. Burr, was 
published by the Museum of Comparative Zoology. Dr. Jaggar has 
been appointed Assistant Geologist in charge of the Bradshaw Mts. 
Quadrangle of Northern Arizona, the work being concerned with 
mapping and studying the economic geology of this copper and 
gold mining district for the U. S. Geological Survey. 

Dr. R. A. Daly spent the summer of 1900 in a geographical and 
geological reconnaissance of the northeast coast of Labrador, a 
report of which has appeared as a Bulletin of the Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology. During the first half-year, he conducted the 
elementary course in Physiography (Geology A) and in the second 
half-year the course on Oceanography (Geology 11). Dr. Daly also 
gave a course of lectures in Radcliffe College on the Physiography 
of the United States (Geology 6) which was parallel to the course 
in the same subject given by Professor Davis to students of Harvard 
University. A beginning was made on the petrogi*aphic study of 
the collections of volcanic island rocks from the Pacific, now 
systematically arranged in the Museum. In June, 1901, Dr. Daly 
tendered his resignation as Instructor in Geology, in order to assume 
the position of geologist on the Canadian Commission appointed to 
re-mark the boundary between the United States and Canada. 

Mr. J. E. Woodman continued during the year his work upon a 
report on the geology of parts of Nova Scotia. Mr. H. C. Boynton, 
Austin Teaching Fellow in Geology, was engaged during the summer 
vacation in mining exploration in the region north of Lake Superior. 

The Committee having in charge the Gardner Collection of Photo- 
graphs (Professors Woodworth and Ward, and Dr. Daly) report 
that 4,875 photographs and 3,006 stcreopticon views are now cata- 
logued. The chief additions during the year were a set of Wyoming 
views purchased of Professor Wilbur C. Knight ; 80 Austrian photo- 
graphs ; and a set of photographs and lantern slides donated by John 
L. Gardner, Jr. A friend of the department gave $100, by means of 
which a large series of Norwegian photographs wsa added to the 
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collection. The Committee wishes to take this opportunity to express 
its peculiar indebtedness to Dr. Hans Reusch of Christiania, late 
Sturgis-Hooper P^fessor of Geology, for valuable assistance in 
obtaining these photographs. Mr. J. E. Woodman was employed 
to catalogue and care for the collection. 

The following Publications by Officers of the Department were 
issued during the year. 

By W. M. Davis : — 

Notes on the Colorado Cafion District, Arner, Jtmm. Sci,, x, 1900, 
pp. 251-259. 

An Excursion to the Grand Cafion of the Colorado. Bull. Mus. Com. 
ZooL, xxxviii, 1901, pp. 107-201. 

An Excursion in Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Dalmatia. BuU. Qeogr. Hoe. 
Phila., iii. 1901, pp. 21-50. 

The Geographical Cycle. Verh, vii, Intemat. Oeogr. Kong. Berlin, 
1900, 11, pp. 221-231. 

Physical Geography in the High School. School Review ^ viii, 1900, pp. 
388-404; 449-456. 

Practical Exercises in Physical Geography. Proc. v, Ann. Cmrf. N. T. 
Slate Tenchers and SHcnce Teachers Assoc, 1901. 

The Causes of Rainfall. Journ. N. E. Water Works Assoc., xv, 1901, 
pp. 338-350. 

Geographical Bibliography for the United States. Ann. de Geogr., x, 
Bibl. Geogr. Atinuelle, 1900. 

Current Notes on Physiography. Science. 

By R. DeC. Ward :— 

Current Notes on Meteorology' in Science throughout the year. Reviews 
in Science, Journal of School Geography, and Harvard OraduaUs' 
Magazine. 

By J. B. WooDWORTH : — 

Original Micaceous Cross-Banding of Strata by Current Action. Amer. 
Geol., xxvii, 1901, pp. 281-283. 

By T. A. »Ja<;gar, Jr. : — 

The Laccoliths of the Black Hills ; with a chapter on Experiments in 
Intrusion and Erosion by Ernest Howe. Twenty-first Anntial Report 
Director U. S. Geological Survey, 1901. Part III, pp. 163-303. 

By R. A. Daly : — 

The Physio<!:raphy of Acadia. liuil. Mns. Comp. Zo'dl., Vol. xxxviii, 
March, 1901, pp. 7.V1U4, 11 platt^s. 

Notes on ()coano<j:raphy. Seienrt . Nov. 2, 1900, and June 14, 1901. 

ROBERT DeC. WARD, Chairman. 



THE PEABODY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ARCHAE- 
OLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY. 

To THE President op the University : — 

Snt, — In making my report on the progress of the Museum during 
the past year, I am glad of the opportunity to acknowledge the many 
far-reaching and important results in American Archaeology that 
have accrued to the benefit of the Museum through the Fund for the 
Encouragement of Mexican and Central American Research. This 
Fund, which is maintained by the yearly contributions of a few 
generous patrons, has enabled the Museum to carry on research in 
various sections of Yucatan and Central America for twelve years. 
During the past year we have continued the work of Mr. Thompson in 
Yucatan ; of Mr. Maler in the Usumasinta (or Usumatsintla) Valley, 
partly in Mexico and partly in Guatemala ; and of Mr. Gordon in 
Copan and Quirigua. In addition to these expeditions the Fund has 
furnished the means for publishing a series of illustrated quarto 
memoirs, thus making known some of the important results of the 
several expeditions. We are just issuing the latest of these memoirs, 
Vol. II, No. 1, under the title, ^'Researches in the Central Portion of 
the Usumatsintla Valley," by Teobert Maler. This work includes Mr. 
Maier's report on his researches at La Reforma, Chinikibd, Chdncala, 
Xupd, Pethd, and Piedras Negras, and contains his map of the Cen- 
tral Usumasinta Valley and his plan of the hitherto unknown ruins 
at Piedras Negras. This memoir is illustrated by thirty-one heliotype 
plates from photographs and by several figures in the text. The 
memoir also includes a description of Mr. Maier's meeting with the 
little known Lacandon Indians of Lake Pethd. 

By means of this Fund we have also published Mrs. Nuttall's work 
on '* The Fundamental Principles of Old and New World Civiliza- 
tions," as Vol. II of the Museum Papers. This instructive com- 
parative research is based on the results of Mrs. NuttalPs study, for 
thirteen years, of the ancient Mexican religious, sociological, and 
calendncal systems. Having determined the astronomical origin of 
the swastika in Mexico, the author was led to make researches along 
the same lines in the Old World, and following one ancient civiliza- 
tion to another, she finds in connection with the swastika a ceitain 
phase of culture based on pole star worship, and havlw^the C!^«jdsv\^l<ft 
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organization in the cosmos and in the plan of earthly government. 
In other words, the swastika is used as a symbol of the Four 
Quarters, and of the stable central Power ^^ whose rale extended in 
four directions and controlled the entire Heaven" ; in these same 
ancient Old World cultures the cities are divided into four parts, 
the population into four tribes, and all are under the control of one 
central ruler. In each case the pole star is worshiped as the divine, 
central, stable Power. 

One of the important deductions that the author is led to make 
from her comparative study is in relation to the origin of certain 
phases of ancient culture in the New World. Although refraining 
from any theories on a subject which is now being so widely investi- 
gated, she nevertheless ventures to make the following statement in 
her summary of conclusions : ^^ It will seem that the outcome of my 
researches corroborates the opinions differently expressed by a long 
line of eminent investigators, who have been constantly discovering 
and pointing out undeniable similarities and identities between the 
civilizations of both hemispheres." The book contains also valuable 
material for a comparative study of religious symbolism. The 
Museum is indebted to Mrs. Nuttall for the gift of her work, which 
embodies the results of so many years of scholarly research. 

During the past year, Mrs. Nuttall has also been engaged in 
writing the Preface to the long-lost Mexican Codex which she has 
brought to light. A facsimile of this Codex has been reproduced 
by the Museum under the special supervision of Mrs. Nuttall, and 
it will be known as the Codex Nuttall. The Museum, through this 
Research Fund, will therefore add one more to the nine Mexican 
codices already known. 

Mr. Gordon, after his return from Copan in the summer of 1900, 
was engaged in work on the specimens collected until November 5, 
when he again started for Copan, where he opened a number of 
mounds situated about two miles northeast of the main ruins. Mr. 
Gordon describes these mounds as being made of rough stones and 
earth, covering stone-built tombs. Many of these tombs wei-e care- 
fully made of squared stones ; in some the roof being formed by the 
A -shaped arch, and in others by flat stones resting on the vertical 
sides of the tomb ; in still others the tomb was formed by flat stones 
so placed as to form a rude A -shaped structure. Only traces of 
human skeletons and fragments of disintegrated and rude pottery 
were found. Leaving Copan, early in January, Mr. Grordon went 
to Quirigua, in Guatemala, where he secured moulds of six stelae 
and six altars and monolithic scvil^turea ^wIivqAx \\«.d wot \aee.rL Tnoalded 
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on former expeditions. He also took a full series of photographs of 
these sculptures. He made excavations under the fallen stelae to 
ascertain if they were built over cruciform structures similar to those 
found under some of the stelae at Copan ; but none were found, and 
it is probable that the stelae at Quirigua were simply set into the 
ground. 

Quirigua is on a flat plain, subject to inundations, and in places 
there is now a deposit of sand and gravel four feet in depth, covering 
the site of the ruins. These floods have also undermined the large 
stelae, some of which have fallen and others are leaning in a north- 
easterly direction, showing the course of the flood channels. It will 
be remembered that the largest monolithic sculptures known in 
America are found at this site. With the exception of two of the 
largest, which were moulded by Maudslay, the Museum now has the 
moulds of all the remarkable sculptures now remaining on this pre- 
historic site. 

Mr. Grordon returned to Cambridge in June and has since been 
engaged in preparing a report on the Hieroglyphic Stairway at 
Copan, which will soon be issued as one of the series of Memoirs by 
the Museum. While in Guatemala, Mr. Gordon made a collection 
illustrating Indian arts and customs, and also secured a large 
collection of photographs of Indians. 

Mr. Edward H. Thompson has completed his examination of the 
ruins at Chacmultun, from which place he has sent photographs and 
moulds and copies of mural paintings. Continuing his researches at 
Chichen Itza, he has found in the debris of the fallen portion of the 
Temple of the Tigers many of the missing stones from the sculptured 
room, by means of which he hopes to complete the restoration of a 
portion of the wall which fell long before it was described by Stevens. 
He has sent moulds of several of the colored caryatid-like sculptures 
found at this ruin. These we have had cast and colored like the 
originals. He has also sent moulds and photographs of other sculp- 
tures, including two hieroglyphic inscriptions which are of special 
interest since comparatively few hieroglyphs have been found at 
Chichen Itza. Mr. Thompson is now engaged in preparing his 
report on the ruins of Chacmultun. He has also sent to the Museum 
a paper on the manufacture of pottery by the present Maya Indians, 
comparing the method and materials with those of past times. It is 
accompanied by a series of photographs of the several processes of 
pottery making employed by the Mayas, and by a scries of specimens 
of the materials used. This paper and also Mr. Thompson's report 
on his researches among the ruins of ChacmuVlwu ^\W \^ ^wViV\»\y&^ 
by the Muaeum. 
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During the year the moulds sent by Mr. Thompson and Mr. Maler 
have been east, as well as a few of those from Copan made by Mr. 
Goixlon. Owing to lack of space to place the casts of the large 
sculptures of Quirigua and of the great Hieroglyphic Stairway of 
Copan, we are obliged to store these valuable moulds until the room 
is provided by the hoped-for completion of the Museum building. 

The following are the subscribers, for the past year, to the Fund for 
the Encouragement of Mexican and Central American Research : — 

Stephen Salisbury, Charles P. Bowditch, Augustus Hemenway, 
Francis C. Lowell, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Pickering, Miss Ellen F. 
Mason, Edward S. Grew, Mrs. G. G. Lowell, George A. Niekerson, 
Nathaniel Thayer, Elliot C. Lee, Miss Mary L. Ware, and MisB 
Caroline P. Stokes. 

Miss Alice C. Fletcher, as holder of the Thaw Fellowship, has 
continued her studies on the Omaha and Ponka Indian ceremonies. 
An extended paper relating to the Omahas is soon to be published, 
with the |)ermis8ion of the Museum, by the Bureau of American 
Ethnology at Washington. 

By the kind assistance of Mr. Bowditch, I was able to take with 
me to New Mexico Mr. A. M. Tozzer (A.B. 1900) — Winthrop 
Scholar and graduate student in this department — and to start 
him in the study of the language and ceremonies of the Navajos. 
Mr. Tozzer was with the Navajos from August 6 to November 20, 
when he returned to Cambridge. During this time he witnessed 
several ceremonies and, mixing freely with the Indians, met with 
considerable success in his study of the language. 

The income of the Henry Warren Fund was devoted to an explora- 
tion of ancient ruins in New Mexico, where I left Mr. W. C. Farabee 
(A.M. 11)00) — Hemenway Fellow and graduate student in this 
department — to carry on the work for two months. Mr. Farabee 
was thus able to examine a number of the ruined pueblos on the 
mesas and in the canons, and to explore a small ruin with its adja- 
cent burial place. For many courtesies and much assistance, while 
in New Mexico, we are greatly indebted to the Hyde Exploring 
Expedition, which is doing so much in a practical way for the 
welfare of the Navajo Indians. Mr. Farabee has been appointed 
Austin Teaching Fellow for the year 1901-02, and has taken part 
in the instruction in Course 1. 

With the assistance of the income of the Huntington-Frothingham- 
Wolcott Fund for the past year, 1 was able to continue my researches 
in California in relation to the antiquity of man on the Pacific Coast. 
Visiting Calaveras and Toulurane counties, I examined several caves 
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and also a number of old mining shafts and tunnels, daring a part 
of the time in company with Professor Merriam, of the University of 
California, who is familiar with the more recent geological formations 
of the state. Many important facts in relation to the auriferous 
gravels and later deposits were observed, and plans were formed for 
a thorough investigation in order to answer the question, When did 
man firsf appear in California? Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst, at my 
suggestion, has generously provided the means for continuing this 
most impoitant investigation for five years in connection with the 
work of the Department of Anthropology of the University of Cali- 
fornia. This Department was organized while I was in the state, 
and an advisory committee, of which I have the honor of being 
Chairman, was appointed by the Regents of the University. Before 
leaving the state I accepted an invitation from the University to 
give a brief address on the plan and objects of the new Department ; 
and Miss Fletcher and Mrs. Nuttall, also of the advisory committee, 
gave lectures pertaining to their I'espective lines of research. 

During my trip I was able to secure for the Museum a number of 
archaeological specimens and human bones from various places, for 
comparative study; also a small collection of baskets and other 
objects from the Indians living in Calaveras County, and from the 
Apache and Navajo tribes of Arizona and New Mexico. 

Dr. Charles Peabody (Ph.D. 1893), a graduate student in the 
Department, kindly undertook on his own account to equip an expe- 
dition for archaeological exploration in Mississippi, in May and June 
last. Mr. Farabee accompanied Dr. Peabody on the expedition, and 
two large mounds were explored. Human skeletons, stone imple- 
ments, pottery, and other objects were obtained, and Dr. Peabody 
is now making a study of the material preparatory to writing a report 
on the results of the expedition. 

Dr. Roland B. Dixon (A.B. 1897), who was Assistant in Anthro- 
pology and is now Instructor in Anthropology, was absent from the 
Department during the past year. From August, 1900« to January, 
1901 , Dr. Dixon continued his studies of the languages of the Indians 
of the Northern Sierras in California, under the direction of Dr. Boas 
of the American Museum of Natural History. The months of Feb- 
ruary and May he spent in Berlin, studying the collections in the 
Museum fiir Volkerkunde, especially the Pacific Coast and Polyne- 
sian material. From May to September he was travelling in North- 
ern Mongolia and in Siberia, south of Lake Baikal, on the Yenesei 
River, and in the Altai mountains. During this trip Dr. Dixon 
made an arrangement with several museums in S\ber\& for «xv 
exchange of Bpecimens with our Museum. 
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Mr. H. M. Huxley (A.B. 1899) was a student in the Departmeat 
in 1898-99. In January, 1900, he joined, as anthropologist, the 
Syrian Expedition under the charge of Mr. H. C. Butler, in order 
to study the Syrians and their origin. On the return of the other 
members of the expedition in June, 1900, Mr. Huxley continued hU 
researches under the patronage of Mr. B. T. B. Hyde, remaining for 
a time at a small village in the Lebanon, where he learned the collo- 
quial Arabic and collected a number of stories and songs in the 
vernacular. He afterward travelled through Central and Northern 
Syria. His final trip was from BeiHit to Bany&s and the region east 
of the Jordan, where he studied the ruins, reaching Petra as his 
most southern point. Crossing the Gh6r south of the Dead Sea, 
he returned to Beirut through Western Palestine, and reached thu 
country in July last. He has renewed his connection with the 
Department as a graduate student, and has been appointed Assistant 
in Anthropology and Hemenway Fellow for the year 1901-02. Mr. 
Huxley is now engaged in preparing a report on the physical cfaarao- 
teristics of the native peoples as determined from the measurements, 
photographs, facial moulds and skulls secured on the expedition. 

In Mai'ch last. Dr. Frank Russell (A.B. 1896), Instructor in 
Anthropology, was obliged to depart suddenly for Arizona for the 
benefit of his health. He has since been appointed field assistant of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, and I am thankful to state that 
the out-of-door life he is leading has proved most beneficial. 

Instruction is now being given in the department by the P^abody 
Professor, and by Drs. Woods and Dixon, Instructors in Anthro- 
pology, Mr. Farabee, Austin Teaching Fellow, and Mr. Huxley, 
Assistant in Anthropology and Hemenway Fellow. 

The library has been increased by the addition of 418 volumes 
and 130 pamphlets during the year, and now contains 5,249 volumes 
and pamphlets, including the current anthropological journals, and 
the publications of anthropological societies and museums from all 
parts of the world, secured by exchange for our own publications. 
The Museum of Comparative Zoology has recently transferred from 
its library to that of the Peabody Museum 215 volumes, pamphlets, 
and serials relating to anthropology, which, with the selected volumes 
recently received from the estates of Mrs. Mary Hemenway, Pro- 
fessor Josiah D. Whitney, and Librarian Justin Winsor, have added 
much to the importance of the library. Dr. Alexander Agassiz has 
also deposited in the library several valuable albums of native peoples 
of various countries. Tiie Duke of Ix)ul)at has given us a copy of 
his reproduction of the Codex Fejers-ary- Mayer, the sixth auciont 
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Mexican Codex which he has reproduced and distributed. He has 
also sent us a copy of a reproduction of an old Mexican manuscript, 
^^The Tonalamatl of the Aubin Collection," with introduction and 
explanatory text by Edouard Seler. This work was first published 
in Grerman, and later we received the same in English. Thirty-eight 
other individuals have made gifts to the library. 

The following friends have made gifts to the Museum during the 
year ending September last : Mr. Samuel Garman, Mr. E. A. Morley, 
Lieut. S. E. Woodworth, U.S.N. , Mr. A. C. Vroman, Dr. Frank 
Russell, Mr. George W. Nash, Mr. Alfred M. Tozzer, Mrs. Asa 
Gray, Miss Abby L. Alger, Dr. W. McM. Woodworth, Mr. Greorge 
B. Frazar, Mr. George U. S. Hovey, Mr. C. B. Moore (this gift 
contains specimens of a new type of pottery from Florida, which is 
figured and described in his latest memoir on the Archaeology of 
the Southern Atlantic States), Mr. W. M. Mac Vicar, Mrs. Zelia 
Nuttall, the heirs of Mr. Charles Beck, Dr. Roland Steiner, Dr. 
Alexander Agassiz, and also from the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology. We have also received the valuable gift from the Ameri- 
can Exploration Society, through its President, Calvin Wells, Esq., 
and its Secretary, Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, of a large Etruscan 
sarcophagus with the reclining figure of a woman and an inscription. 
This is one of eight sarcophagi from a tomb in the necropolis of the 
ancient city of Masarna, Viterbo, Italy. 

By purchase we have added a small but important lot of stone 
images, carvings of faces in stone, beads and other objects collected 
in Mexico about fifty years ago. 

The numerous objects that have been added during the year have 
all been catalogued by Mr. Willoughby, and, when possible, placed 
on exhibition. Mr. Willoughby has made many improvements in 
the arrangement of several collections, and he has prepared a number 
of maps and labels, such as we hope, in time, to have in all the 
cases. He has also made a card catalogue of all the negatives, and 
of the photographs, so that these valuable adjuncts to research can 
be readily consulted ; and he is following the same method in arrang- 
ing and recording all specimens not on exhibition. To care for the 
constantly increasing material in the pi*esent inadequate space of the 
Museum requires much patient labor, and in Mr. Willoughby I have 
an earnest and conscientious assistant. 

In my last report a statement was made relating to the transfer 
of the Serpent Mound Park to the Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society. It is gratifying to know that this Society has 
appointed a custodian, who has a house adjoining the \)ark. We 
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have received notice that the monument to be erected near the Serpent 
Mound will bear the following inscription : — 

THE SERPENT MOUND PARK 

THE SERPENT MOUND WAS FIRST DESCRIBED BT SQUIER AND DAYI8 Df 

"ancient MONUMENTS OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY" 1848 

SAVED FROM DESTRUCTION IN 1885 BT 

FREDERIC WARD PUTNAM 

PROFESSOR OF AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

THE LAND INCLUDED IN THE PARK 

WAS SECURED BY SUBSCRIPTIONS OBTAINED BY LADIES OF BOSTON 

IN 1887 WHEN IT WAS DEEDED TO THE TRUSTEES OF 

THE PEABODY MUSEUM OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY CAMBRIDGE 

MASSACHUSETTS 
EXEMPTED FROM TAXATION BY ACT OF LEGISLATURE 

OF OHIO IN 1888 

TRANSFERRED BY HARVARD UNIVERSITY MAY 1900 TO THE 

OHIO STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

FOR PERPETUAL CARE 

AS A 

FREE PUBLIC PARK 

The bequest of $10,000 from the late Roger Woleott, to be added 
to the Huntington -Frothingham- Woleott Fund which he established 
in 1891 in memory of his brother, is another instance of the interest 
he always took in the Museum. 

In previous reports 1 have referred to the invaluable coUectiooB 
contained in the Museum, and to tlie over-crowding of all its halls 
and work-rooms. While this condition is the best evidence of the 
successful growtli of the Museum, it makes it all the more imperative 
that the remainder of the building should be erected as soon as pos- 
sible. An estimate made for the completion of the building, which 
would double its present size, is $150,000. In addition to this sum, 
the permanent fuuds of the Museum should be increased by an equal 
amount in order to provide for salaries and for the current expenses. 

With the increasing interest in archaeological and ethnological 

research, in all parts of the country, it seems hardly possible that 

this, the first museum to be founded in this country purely for 

anthropology, and one that has taken such an important part in the 

development and encouragement of anthropological research, should 

be allowed to fall behind. 

F. W. PUTNAM, 
Peabody Professor and Curatoi' of the Museum. 



THE SEMITIC MUSEUM. 

To THE President op the University : — 

Sib, — The matter of chief interest during the past year has been 
the erection of the Semitic Building. The hope that the Building 
might be completed during the summer of 1901 has not been realized. 
This is due to certain unavoidable delays, especially to the diffi- 
culty at times in getting building materials promptly. It now seems 
probable that the work may be completed by the middle of the cur- 
rent academic year, so that the Semitic Library and the instruction 
may then be moved into the new quarters. The collections of the 
Museum, however, owing to the absence of the Curator, will have 
to remain where they are until the summer of 1902. This delay is 
a matter for regret, but it has one distinct advantage : the objects 
bought for the Museum during the current year can be more easily 
incorporated with the existing collections at the time of removal 
than could be done later. This enlarged exhibit will also be more 
attractive and instructive. 

Until June, 1901, no provision had been made for supplying the 
new Building with cabinets, furniture, library conveniences, etc. 
In that month Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, founder of the Museum and 
donor of the Building, generously gave $10,000 toward the object 
named, thus again manifesting his wise interest in this important 
undertaking. 

During the past year four glass vases from Syria have been added 
to the collections by purchase. The other additions have been by gift. 

From Mr. Max Benshimol and other members of his family we 
have received a fine large brass platter, adorned with Biblical scenes 
and a Hebrew inscription. 

The Egypt Exploration Fund of London sent us nineteen frag- 
ments from Egypt of papyri with Greek inscriptions. These date 
from the early centuries of the Christian era. One contains the first 
seven verses of Paul's Letter to the Romans. Two are extracts 
from Greek poets (Homer, Alcman). The others are of a com- 
mercial character, relating to contracts, etc. 

To the generosity of Mr. Theodore M. Davis, of Newport, we owe 
the gift of a handsome mummy-case from Eg^pt. 
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These valuable and interesting gifts from Mr. Davis and the 
Exploration Fund raise the question whether the time has not 
come for the Semitic Museum to undertake Egyptian exploration 
on its own account. There are several obvious reasons why this 
should be done. 

1 . The intimate relations of Egypt with the Semitic world, extend- 
ing over a period of many centuries. 

2. The certainty that a well planned and vigorous expedition, 
covering a period of several years, will bring to light many of the 
treasures still lying beneath the soil of Egypt. 

8. The generous attitude of the Egyptian government in granting 
permission to dig, and in allowing the explorer to own a large part 
of what he may find. 

4. The great activity now displayed in this work by European 
governments and learned societies, and by at least two of the 
American Universities. 

5. The fact that the chances for success in this field, owing to the 
great present activity, are decreasing with each passing year. 

What can be done in this field is well illustrated by the excellent 
work carried on for the past two years for the University of Cali- 
fornia by two Harvard graduates (Messrs. Reisner and Lythgoe). 
The manuscripts, pottery, personal ornaments, and other objects 
unearthed by this expedition are sufficient to form a considerable 
museum. 

Nor does Egyptian exploration appeal by any means exclusively 
to students of Egyptian and Semitic antiquity. It is of very great 
interest to Classical scholars, as is evident from the thousands of 
Greek papyri now owned in Oxford, in Berlin, and by the University 
of California. 

What we need in order to begin the work for Harvard is a sum 
of at least $10,000 a year for not less than five years. With this 
amount we could not fail to enricli our Museum with important 
additions, and we should at the same time certainly make valuable 
contributions to knowledge. Tiie cost of the work for the University 
of California is l)ome by one public-spirited woman. Would that 
some friend, or friends, migiit be moved to do a similar service for 
Harvard ! 

There are still other fields, more strictly Semitic, which invite 
exploration. These lie mostly within the borders of the Turkish 
Empire. Here the conditions imposed by the government are not so 
favorable as in Egypt. The Turkish law, like the Greeks forbids the 
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exploration of antiquities, claiming all for the Imperial Museum at 
Constantinople ; but that this law is generously administered may be 
seen from ttie large numbers of important objects at the British 
Museum, the Louvre, the Berlin Museum, and the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

One of the Turkish fields is Babylonia -Assyria. Hence have 
come the most impressive of all Semitic discoveries. Here European 
museums have long been at work. The successes of the University 
of Pennsylvania during the past decade are a matter of common 
knowledge. A Babylonian expedition led by a Harvard graduate 
has recently been organized in the interest of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

That Harvard should also enter this field has long been the earnest 
wish of the Semitic Department. Many of the most instructive 
objects in our Museum are plaster casts from Assyrian monu- 
ments in the Museums of Europe. But such casts can now rarely 
be had, except in cases where moulds already exist, the curators of 
the museums having learned by experience that the originals ai*e 
damaged by the process of making moulds. Any considerable addi- 
tion to the Babylonian-Assyrian section of our Museum must, there- 
fore, come from independent exploration. 

But there is yet another Semitic field which invites us more 
strongly than any other. This is Syiia, and more particularly, 
Palestine. Here lived the most influential of all the Semitic 
peoples, and here was written the most important of all books. 
Here, too, strange to say, but a small amount of exploration has 
been done, so little, indeed, that no one can prophesy what the 
results of thorough excavation might be. One thing, however, 
can be said with certainty: the land of Palestine is so important 
in the history of the world that even small results in the number of 
objects found would repay large expenditure of time and money. 
In view of the numerous attractive sites which invite the spade, it 
seems astonishing that so little excavation has been undertaken in 
Palestine. 

We by no means overlook or disparage the work of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. It has made very great contributions to our 
knowledge of the geography of the land, and has conducted suc- 
cessful excavations ; but, chiefly from lack of money, these last have 
been on an inadequate scale. Nor do we forget the recent establish- 
ment in Palestine of an American School of Archaeology. This 
undertaking, set on foot mainly through the labors of Professor 
J. Henry Thayer, of Harvard, is full of hope. But it la not 
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probable that this School will be able to undertake digging on a 
large scale for a long time to come, and even if this could be done, 
the interests of the School and those of a Harvard expedition woald 
in no wise conflict. There is room for many exploring parties. 

In the lands bordering on Palestine remarkable discoveries have 
been made, chiefly of the Graeco-Roman period. Important objects 
of the same nature undoubtedly lie beneath the soil of Palestine 
proper, and these are of great value. Excavation will also tell 
us much of the history of the country before it became the home 
of the Hebrews. But the objects most worthy of search are the 
remains coming from the Hebrew occupation of the land. That 
Harvard should take part in this comparatively new research is 
greatly to be wished. While she is sending out her sons to do 
such good service for other institutions, shall she not enrich her 
own stores and increase her lustre by sending others of her sons on 
similar missions of discovery? 

What we need to this end is money enough to plan a campaign 
covering several years. In this campaign we should hope for a good 
reward in the number and character of the objects found. But even 
if we should find little, it would be no small satisfaction to have made 
a well-considered, continued effort to unearth the memorials of a 
people so important in the history of the human race. The results 
of this work will be of deep interest to multitudes. From the nature 
of the case, we must look to the few for the means. When the 
Semitic Museum is adequately endowed, it will be equipped for 
such undertakings. Till then we must rely on the generous oodpera- 
tion of the friends of learning. 

D. G. LYON, (Twrntor. 

RoMK, November 16, 1901. 



THE FOGG ART MUSEUM. 

To THE Pbesident of the University: — 

Sm, — I have the honOT to present the following report on the 
Fogg Art Museum for the year 1900-01. 

We have received from members of the Class of 1895 the impor- 
tant gift of a marble statue, which is an original work of later Greek 
sculpture of high character. It appears to be an Aphrodite, and 
closely resembles the so-called Venus of Milo, though it is on a 
smaller scale. The pose of the figure is almost exactly the same, 
and the likeness extends to the disposition of the drapery, which, 
however, is cast in the opposite direction. The head, right arm, 
left forearm including the elbow, and the feet are wanting ; but in 
other respects the figure is for the most part in remarkably good 
condition. The modelling of the body is extremely refined and 
beautiful, and the surfaces, save in a few small spots, are practically 
uninjured. 

Our generous benefactor, Mr. Edward W. Forbes, '95, has added 
to the valuable collection of original works deposited by him as an 
indefinite loan, a large panel triptych in tempera of the Italian 
school of the fifteenth century, representing the Madonna and Child 
surrounded by angels and cherubs, with a St. Sebastian on one wing 
and a St. Francis on the other ; and a small Holy Family of the 
sixteenth century in oil color, which has the characteristics of the 
works of Correggio. The triptych is in good condition, save for 
the rubbing off of the thinner carnations in some places, an injury 
which many Italian tempera paintings have suffered from the repeated 
cleanings by unskilful hands to which they have been subjected. 
But the work has suffered little from the more serious damage of 
attempts at restoration by repainting. The smaller work is entirely 
free from injury of any kind, except a slight cracking of the gesso 
ground due to contraction and expansion of the panel. 

We have also received as a gift from Mr. Charles Fairfax Murray 
of London, an Ionian Greek vase of the seventh century b.c. ; from 
Professor C. E. Norton, a drawing after Michael Angelo by Bren- 
Donrry, and from Mr. Edward Robinson, a print showing a conjec- 
tural restoration of the pediment sculptures of the temple of Zeus 
at Olympia. 
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The Department of Fine Arts has acquired, and deposited in the 
Museum, a lead-pencil and wash drawing of Chamoani by John 
Ruskin, — a work of the " Modern Painters " epoch, which was his 
strongest time as a draughtsman. 

We have acquired by purchase seventeen electrotype reproductions 
of objects of Mycenaean art, and two electrotypes of the well known 
Vaphio cups. 

But few additions have been made daring the year to the col- 
lections of prints and photographs. The accessions to the Gray 
Collection comprise the following prints : Of the so-called Baldini- 
BotticelH plates, the Dante attacked by Wild Beasts, from the series 
of illustrations to the Divina Cominedia^ published in Florence in 
the year 1481 (this print is the most rare one of the series, and 
is of great value as an example of the primitive line- engraving of 
Italy) ; four etchings of the Port of Leghorn, by Stefano della Bella, 
a Florentine engraver of the seventeenth century; a portrait of 
Pieter Forestus by Goltzius ; Pope Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini, a 
wood-cut by Michael Wolgemut ; and two prints of Turner's Liber 
Studiorum : the Via Mala in the etched state, a rare print, and the 
Stork and Aqueduct (one of the unpublished plates of the series), 
an impression from the re-mezzotinted plate. To the Randall Collec- 
tion but one addition has been made, namely, a chromolithograph of 
a scene from Pilgrim's Progress, published by Goupil & Co., a gift 
from Mr. Howard Payson Arnold. 

Eight hundred and fifty-eight photographs have been purchased 
during the year, comprising representations of Greek sculpture, 
Roman architecture, Roman statues and portrait busts, Egyptian 
sculpture, Indian sculpture, French painting, Flemish painting, 
architecture of the Netherlands (Mediaeval, Renaissance, and 
Modem), sculpture of the Netherlands, French architecture and 
sculpture (Mediaeval, Renaissance, and Modern), Mediaeval archi- 
tecture of Spain, architecture and sculpture of the Italian Renaissance, 
Seandiuaviaii sculpture, and modern English architecture, including 
the churches of Sir Christopher Wren. 

To the collection of slides 266 additions have been made. 

To the library of the print collections we have added the work in 
four volumes 1)y Charles Le Blanc entitled "Manuel de 1' amateor 
d'estamps '' ; and to our small Museum collection of books have been 
added the following works : " I freschi delle loggie Vaticane" after 
Raphael, given by Mrs. G. W. Wales; Ruskin's "Notes on his 
Drawings by Turner," and Schnaase's " Geschichte d. bildenden 
Kimat m\ Mittelalter" (Vols. 2 and *iV ^vv^w \i^ ^o^viSAioi: C* E, 
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Norton, and Ameling's '^Fiihrer durch d. Antiken in Florenz," 
acquired by purchase. The cataloguing of photographs and slides 
has kept pace with accessions, and the following subject lists have 
been made : Greek and Roman sculpture by galleries, Old Testament 
subjects in painting, and a list of gardens. Separate numbers have 
been given to all photographs in the ancient and modem groups, 
1,437 photographs of the collection belonging to the Fine Arts 
Department have been accessioned and separately numbered, and 
to our list of photographs classified by painters dates have been 
added. 

Our annual summer examination of the cases found every photo- 
graph in its place, or accounted for. 

Photographs of the original works of art in the Museum are now 
kept on sale. The sales of these have thus far not been large, but 
they will doubtless increase when the fact that they are obtainable 
becomes better known. 

As our facilities for mounting and remounting prints and photo- 
graphs have to be maintained, though our accessions are now 
insufficient to keep our workshop fully employed, we have under- 
taken to do- such work for the Department of Architecture, the 
Library, and other departments of the University. 

The number of photographs mounted for the Museum during the 
year was 1,102. 

The number of visits for access to photographs in the cases was 
1,462. Of these 1,148 were by members of the University. 

The number of visits to the Print Department for the examination 
of prints not displayed on the walls was 169. Of these 98 were by 
men, 71 by women, and 88 by members of Harvard University. 

The work of cataloguing the Randall Collection is necessarily slow, 
as the prints have in all cases to be carefully examined and their 
states determined, — which involves much consultation of author- 
ities and comparison with prints in the Gray Collection. As the 
catalogue of this collection by engravers progresses, a temporary card 
catal(^e by designers and a temporary subject list are carried on. 

The number of prints mounted during the year was 1,284. 

Members of the University hardly as yet realize what an oppor- 
tunity is afforded by our superb print collections. The Gray and 
Randall collections together afford materials for the thorough study 
of engraving from its earliest beginnings and in all of its varieties. 
These collections include a considerable number of rare and costly 
prints such as are, in many cases, to be seen elsewhere only in the 
largest public collections of Europe. Since the iutroductiou of 
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photography as a means of illustrating works of art, the general 
interest in engraving as a means of reprodaction has natoraUy 
declined. Bat the finest engraving is not of the reproductive kind. 
Engraving has been extensively practiced, as an <mginal means of 
expression, by some of the greatest masters of design. Our ooUee- 
tions are rich in the original works of sach masters. Bat evw 
modem reprodactive engraving has often, in its best phases, qaalitifis 
that give it a high independent valae ; and thas, from whatever point 
of view it may be regarded, the importance of engraving as a mode 
of artistic expression must always be great. 

Our more important new accessions are not only original works of 
great schools of art, but most of them are really fine examples. Such 
excellent pieces of early Italian painting as the Siennese Madonna, 
the Foligno triptych, and the small Florentine Tabemacolo, have 
hardly before been brought into the country. These works, together 
with our unique Meleager, the Aphrodite statue, and the choicer 
treasures of the print collections, give our Museum a high charac- 
ter already. But these acquisitions make us feel increasingly the 
need of such alterations in the building, or additions to it, as may 
afford a suitable light for their display. It is entirely correct to say 
that our paintings cannot now be seen at all in any proper sense. 
Their use to us, therefore, for purposes of instruction, is greatly 
diminished. In my last report I suggested that the form of the roof 
might be changed so as to give us the needed light. But the space 
on our upper floor is very limited, and will not exceed that which will 
be needed for prints and photographs. I would therefore now sug- 
gest that the upper floor be kept as it is, and used for the storage of 
prints and photographs exclusively, while a suitable gallery, contiga- 
ous to the present building, and connected with it by a short passage- 
way, be constructed. Such a gallery might be placed on the east 
side, toward the new Architectural building, and have an eastun 
entrance which would give the Department of Architectore mote 
convenient access to our collections, for which it has felt the need. 
Such an addition might easily be made to harmonize with our own 
building and with that of the Architectural Department. The cost 
of it need not be large, and it would greatly enhance the working 
value of our growing collection of paintings. 

The need of larger resources is great. Our Museum is already 
performing an important function iu the University, and if a healthy 
growth is to be maintained, which shall enable us to meet the needs 
of an increasing number of students, more ample endowments are 
imperative. We need more money, not only to build up a working 
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collection of original works of past schools, the difficulty and cost of 
obtaining which increases from year to year, but also to fill the 
gape in our collection of photographs. There can be no limit to the 
desirable growth of this collection of authentic documents illustrating 
the history of the Fine Arts in all ages, to which we have lately been 
able to make bat few additions. The greater part of our present 
income from all sources still has to be devoted to the cost of admin- 
istration, and to the care, and the heating and lighting of the building. 

CHARLES H. MOORE, Director. 



MINERALOGICAL MUSEUM AND LABORATOBIES 
OF MINERALOGY AND PETROGRAPHY. 

To THE President op the University: — 

Sir, — The courses of stady in the Department of Mineralogy and 
Petrography had an increased attendance during the year 1900-01, 
amounting in all to one hundred students, and including two candi- 
dates for the degree of Ph.D. Mr. Ernest Howe received this degree 
in June, presenting as his thesis : The pre-Cambrian intrusive rodES 
of the Animas Canon, Colorado. 

Dr. Eakle was appointed Instructor in Mineralogy at the University 
of California, and Dr. Edwin C. E. Lord became Austin Teaching 
Fellow for the year. During the summer Dr. Palache was engaged 
in field-work in Arizona, and the Curator in Veimont. Mr. Prindle, 
a candidate for the degree of Ph.D., successfully explored and 
mapped for his thesis, without a companion^ the La Sal mountain 
range in Utah. The Curator has edited the department of American 
Petrography for the new Oeologiscfiea CentrcUblaM, 

The following papers were published : — 

Notes on Tellurides from Colorado (Sylvanite from Cripple Creek; 
Crystallographic identity of Groldschmidite and Sylvanite ; Hessite crystils 
from Colorado), by Charles Palache. Am, Joum, Sci,, Vol. X, pp. 
419-427. (Also in German in the Zeit.fur KrystcUlographie.) 

Geology and Petrography of Monhegan Island, Maine, by E. C. £. 
Lord. Am, Oeol., Vol. XXVI, pp. 329-347. 

The collections of minerals and rocks remained nearly stationary, 
owing to a lack of funds for purchase and to the small number of 
gifts received. Mr. W. A. Bentley, of Nashville, Vt., added aboat 
100 new mierophotographs of snow crystals to the large collection 
made by him and now exhibited on the walls of the Museum. Dr. 
Palache has installed, in glass cases in the lecture-room, a lecture 
collection of minerals, which has been made up from duplicates and 
new acquisitions, and which provides better material for illustrative 
purposes than can ordinarily be placed in students' hands. 

JOHN E. WOLFF, Ouratar. 



RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 

To THE President op the Uniyersitt : — 

Sir, — I have the honor to present my report on the condition of 
Radcliffe College daring the academic year 1900-01. 

The number of students in actual attendance during the year was 
457, as against 407 during the preceding year. 

Gradumte Stadento 54 

Seniors S2 

Joniort 57 

Sophomores . 81 

Freshmen 71 

Special Students 188 

Total 457 

At the Commencement in June, 1901, seventy-four students, five 
of whom had not been in residence during 1900-01, received the 
degree of A.B. Eleven students, who had not been registered as 
Seniors, received the degree, and four, who had been so registered, 
failed to receive it. One of the four was prevented by illness from 
completing her work. Of the seventy-four successful candidates, 
two received the degree summa cum laude ; twenty-four received it 
magna cum laude; twenty-five cum laude. 

Fourteen students received the degree of Master of Arts. Four 
of the fourteen had taken their first degree at Radcliffe ; the others 
represented the following colleges : Colby College, University of 
Michigan, Smith College, Vassar College, Wellesley College, College 
for Women of Western Reserve University. 

Examinations for admission were held in June, 1901, in Cambridge 
and New York ; in Buffalo, Cincinnati, Denver, Louisville, Portland 
(Me.), Qnincy, South Byfield, Springfield, Washington (Conn.), 
Worcester, and Youngstown (O.). They were also held in September 
in Cambridge. Three hundred and twenty-one candidates presented 
themselves for examination. Fourteen were candidates for admission 
as special students ; fifty-six candidates took part of the examination 
or worked off admission conditions ; three candidates were examined 
for advanced standing ; one hundred and twenty-six candidates took 
the Preliminary Examinations, and one hundi-ed and twenty-one the 
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Final ExaminationB. One Postponing candidate was rejected. The 
results of the Final Examinations are given in the following table:— 

Admitted. Admitted ** Clear." Bijected. 

June 105 64 3 

September _11 _1 2 

ToUl 116 66 ~6 

Total rejected ... 5 

m 

One hundred and sixteen candidates were admitted as Freshmen 
in 1901, as against ninety-three in 1900. 

Sixty-one Graduate Students registered during the year, fcfftj- 
seven of whom were from other colleges. Five of the forty-seven 
entered the Senior Class, and four of the five received the degroe of 
Bachelor of Arts. Two entered the Junior Class, one of whom 
received the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Twenty-two students were 
admitted to nine full courses, and twenty-nine students to eighteen 
half -courses of the ^^ Courses primarily for Graduates in Harvard 
University open to competent students of Radcliffe Collie." 

Sanskrit was taken by four students. 

Classical Philology was taken by four students. 

Grerman was taken by eight students. 

Germanic Philology waa taken by six students. 

History was taken by one student. 

Government was taken by one student. 

Philosophy was taken by one student. 

Education and Teaching was taken by nineteen students. 

Mathematics was taken by four students. 

Geology was taken by two students. 

Archaeology was taken by one student. 

The number of courses offered in 1900-01 was 192 J; they were 
offered by 114 professors and instructors in Harvard University. 

The members of the Academic Board for 1900-01 were : Professors 
Byerly (Chairman)^ Warren, Mark, Wright, Macvane, Hall, von 
Jagemann, Grandgent, and Kittredge, and the President and the 
Dean of Radcliffe College. 

At the Associates' Meeting in February, 1901, Mr. John Farwell 
Moors, of Boston, was elected a member of the Council of Radcliffe 
College, to fill the unexpired term of Mr. J. B. Warner. 

The Sargent Prize, offered for the best metrical translation of an 
ode of Horace, and open to competition by the students of Harvard 
and of Radcliffe College, was this year awarded to Norma Rose 
Waterbury, a Radcliffe Freshman. 

The Caroline I. Wilby Prize was not awarded. 
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The great interest of the year has been the building of Bertram 
Hall, the dormitory given to Radcliffe by Mrs. David P. Kimball, 
and named by the College, with her consent, after her own family. 
The hall is situated on Shepard Street, on the property purchased 
by Radcliffe from W. Q. Phillips, as described in the Report for 
1899-1900. It is a red brick building, four stories high, in t^e 
Colonial style of architecture of the ^^ Salem type," chosen as well 
suited to the needs of a college hall of residence and as best repre- 
senting the architectural and historical traditions of this part of New 
England. The ideas of the architect, Mr. A. W. Longfellow, Jr., 
and of the Chairman of the Committee, Mrs. Henry Whitman, have 
been thoroughly carried out, and the result is one of the most beauti- 
ful buildings in Cambridge, not surpassed in harmony of proportion 
and charm of effect by any of the College dormitories. It looks the 
model of a college hall of residence, and that expression, hall of 
residence, is used to emphasize the intention of the founder, to 
provide a home for twenty-five young women, who may there lead 
a natural, simple, healthy, and happy life, and in so doing, set a 
standard for the social life of women in our own college as well as 
in others. A college-life for young women is still an experiment, 
with no tradition and little experience to go by ; but it seems certain 
that, to be a healthful life, it should be free from the artificial re- 
straints of a convent or a boarding school, and, if it is a life natural 
to young women, it will be essentially different from the college-life 
of young men. The life in Bertram Hall will be led under the best 
conditions, in a delightful and beautiful home, in the atmosphere and 
under the many advantages of Cambridge, and there is every reason 
to hope that the young women, who there come together for the 
honorable purpose of study, will develop a type of college-life far 
higher than has yet been reached — a community-life adapted to 
their own needs, to their real interests, to their true growth and 
development, and to the part which they ought to take in the work 
of the world. For this inestimable gift to Radcliffe, with all that 
it means to the College and to the students, the College cannot 
adequately thank Mrs. Kimball, nor, above all, for the splendid 
generosity which, to the original promise of $50,000, has added the 
lai-ge sum of $20,000, in order that the plan might be carried out 
in the best possible manner. 

The gifts and legacies of the year have been as follows : — 

$2,250 from the heirs of Edward Aastiii. 

$2,000 by the will of Barthold Schlesinger, of Brookline. 

$1,000 from a giver who withholds his name. 
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We were agreeably surprised to learn, in t^e summer of 1901, that 
Radcliffe College is ultimately to inherit the entire estate of Miss 
Susan Cabot Richardson, who died in June, 1901, and whose will 
was admitted to probate July 25th. The estate is valued at nearly 
$200,000, and the income is at present enjoyed by two friends of 
Miss Richardson during their unmarried lives. 

The College has also to count on a legacy of $20,000 by the 
bequest of Susan W. Dabney, and these promises for the future are 
singularly encouraging at a time when the present is somewhat daii[. 
The purchase of land brought about the diminution of income, and, 
with a diminished income, we are feeling the pinch of poverty. In 
the opinion of the Finance Committee, Raddifife College shoold 
endeavor to add to its endowment an unrestricted fund of half a 
miltion dollars ($500,000). 

AGNES IRWIN, Dtm, 



APPENDIX. 



RESIGNATIONS. 

William Jambs Ashley, Professor of Economic History, to take effect 
September 1, 1901. 

RooBR Trowbridge Atkihson, Instmctor in Histology and Embryology. Sep- 
tember 24, 1901. 

Charles Beardsley, Proctor, to take effect September 1, 1901. 

Harold Bisbbe, Assistant in Chemistry, to take effect September 1, 1901. 

William Allbh Brooks, Jr., Demonstrator of Anatomy, to take effect Septem- 
ber 1, 1901. 

Harrison Hitchcock Brown, Instmctor in Mathematics. September 24, 1901. 

William Garrott Brown, Depnty Keeper of Uniyersity Records, to take effect 
June 1, 1901. May 27, 1901. 

Frederick Edward Chenby, Assistant in Ophthalmology. June 25, 1901. 

Thatcher Clark, Assistant in French, to take effect September 1, 1901. 

Robert Wheaton Coubs, Assistant Recorder. September 24, 1901. 

Reginald Aldworth Daly, Instructor in Geology. June 25, 1901. 

Edwin Welles Dwigut, Assistant in Clinical and Operative Surgery, to take 
effect September 1, 1901. 

William Paine Eybrts, Proctor, to take effect September 1, 1901. 

Alfred Lawrence Fish, Assistant in Political Economy. September 24, 1901. 

Lanodon Frothingham, Instructor in Comparative Pathology and Bacteriology, 
to take effect September 1, 1901. 

Apthorp Gol-ld Fuller, Assistant in Philosophy, to take effect February 11, 
1901. January 28, 1901. 

Edward Dwight Fdllerton, Assistant in Government, and Proctor, to take 
effect September 1, 1901. 

Alfred Cope Garrett, Instructor in English. October 9, 1900. 

William Watson Goodwin, Eliot Professor of Greek Literature. April 8, 
1901. 

James Bradstreet Greenouoh, Professor of Latin, to take effect at the end 
of the academic year. April 29, 1901. 

Thomas Harvey Hainbs, Proctor, to take effect September 1, 1901. 

Asaph Hall, Lecturer on Celestial Mechanics, to take effect September 1, 1901. 

Albert Bushnell Hart, Member of the Board of Examination Proctors. 
June 25, 1901. 

Lawrence Joseph Henderson, Assistant in Chemistry. October 29, 1900. 

John Pbrham Hylan, Proctor, to take effect September 1, 1901. 

Richard Fat Jackson, Assistant in Chemistry, to take effect September U 
1901. 

Homer Huntington Kidder, Instructor in English. September 24, 1901 . 

Waldbmar Koch, Assistant in Physiology. September 24, 1901. 
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Walteb Bbackett Lancaster, Assistant in Ophthalmology, to take effect 

September 1, 1901. 
Chbistopbeb Columbus Langdbll, Dane Professor of Law. October 9, 1900. 
Gaillabd Thomas Lapslet, Instructor in History. January 28, 1901. 
SiDNET Archer Lord^ Assistant in Neurology, to take effect September 1, 1901. 
Charles Parker Lyman, Professor of Veterinary Medicine, to take effect 

September 1, 1901. 
Bobebt MacDouoall, Instructor in Philosophy, to take effect September 1, 

1901. 
Alfred Bull Nichols, Instructor in Oerman, to take effect September 1, 1901. 
Jay Berokn Ooden, Instructor in Clinical Chemistry. September 24, 1901. 
Frederick Huntington Osgood, Professor of Veterinary Surgery, to tike 

effect September 1, 1901. 
Edwin William Pahlow, Assistant in History, to take effect September 1, 

1901. 
William Huntington Parker, Assistant in Physiology, to take effect March 1, 

1901. April 29, 1901. 
Hiram Stoddard Haley, Assistant in Chemistry, to take effect September 1, 

1901. 
Frederick William Reynolds, Austin Teaching Fellow in English, to take 

effect September 1, 1901. 
Frank Kussell, Instructor in Anthropology. April 29, 1901. 
Henry Latimer Seaver, Instructor in English. May 27, 1901. 
Joseph Henry Thayer, Bussey Professor of New Testament Criticism tnd 

Interpretation, to take effect at the end of the academic year. January 28, 

1901. 
Joseph Torrey, Jr., Instructor in Chemistry, to take effect September 1, 1901. 
Charles Marshall Underwood, Jr., Austin Teaching Fellow in Romance 

Languages and Literatures, to take effect September 1, 1901. 
Joseph Parker Warren, Assistant in Government, to take effect February 11, 

1901. January 28, 1901. 
Joseph Deutsch Wbis, Assistant in Bacteriology, to take effect September 1, 

1901. 
William Franklin Willoughby, Instructor in Economics, to take effect 

SeptemJ>er 1, 1901. 
Kenelm Winslow, Assistant Professor of Veterinary Therapeutics. Septem- 
ber 24, 1901. 



APPOINTMENTS. 

FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

[ Without limit of iime^ or for more than one year,'] 

Comfort Aveuv Adam8, Jr., Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering for 

- five years from September 1, 1901. May 27, 1901. 
Abram Piatt Andrew, Instructor in Economics. September 24, 1901. 
Lewis Edwardh Gates, Assintant Professor of Comparative Literature for Ave 

years from September 1, 1901. June 10, 1901. 
William Watson Goodwin, Eliot Professor of Greek Literature, Emeritus. 
Aprils, 1901. 
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ARLK8 Gross, Professor of History. June 10, 1901. 

UL Hknrt Hahus, Professor of the History and Art of Teaching. May S7, 
1901. 

xxiAM Fenwick Harris, Instructor in Greek from September 1, 1901. 
March 25, 1901. 

BBRT Andrew Howard, Professor of Latin. May 27, 1901. 

RON Sattbrleb Hurlbut, Assistant Professor of English for fiye years from 
September 1, 1901. Jane 25, 1901. 

WIS Jerome Johnson, Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering for fiye 
years from September 1, 1901. May 27, 1901. 

KB8 Lee Love, Assistant Professor of Mathematics for five years from Sep- 
tember 1, 1901. May 13, 1901. 

WARD Laurens Mark, Director of the Zoological Laboratory. November 
19, 1900. 

go Richard Meyer, Instructor in Economics. September 24, 1901. 

WARD Kbnnard Rand, Instructor in Latin from September 1, 1901. Febru- 
ary 26, 1901. 

BERT Sauveub, Assistant Professor of Metallurgy and Metallography for 
five years from September 1, 1901. May 13, 1901. 

BMENT Lawrence Smith, Pope Professor of Latin. June 10, 1901. 

bbert Weir Smtth, Professor of Greek from September 1, 1901. Febru- 
ary 25, 1901. 

ITER Mitchell Wentwobth Spraqub, Instructor in Economics. Septem- 
ber 24, 1901. 

AKK William Taussig, Henry Lee Professor of Economics. June 25, 1901. 

land Thaxteb, Professor of Cryptogamic Botany. September 24, 1901. 

aN Albrbcht Walz, Instructor in German. June 3, 1901. 

•RATIO Stevens White, Professor of German, to serve from September 1, 
1902. September 24, 1901. 

«B8 Kblsby Wbittemore, Instructor in Mathematics from September 1, 
1901. April 29, 1901. 

o WiENEB, Assistant Professor of Slavic Languages and Literatures for five 
years from September 1, 1901. May 13, 1901. 

r Backus Woodworth, Assistant Professor of Geology for five years from 
September 1, 1901. April 29, 1901. 

[For 1900-01.] 

BNBZER Henbt Abchibald, Assistaut in Chemistry. November 5, 1900. 

wton Samuel Bacon, Assistant in Hygiene. October 9, 1900. 

ARLEs Beabdslet, Austiu Teaching Fellow in Political Economy. November 

5, 1900. 
riGHT St. John Bobb, Assistant in History. October 9, 1900. 
TNAL Cawthorne Bolling, AssistBUt in English. October 9, 1900. 
NRT Cook Boynton, Austin Teaching Fellow in Geology. November 5, 

1900. 
RBI80N Hitchcock Brown, Instructor in Mathematics. October 29, 1900. 
iBLBs Theodore Burnett, Assistant in Philosophy. November 12, 1900. 
rrt Lionel Burnham, Assistant in Government. October 9, 1900. 
roNio Alfredo Capotosto, Assistant in Italian. October 29, 1900. 
BLBOROUGH Churghill, Assistant in English. October 9, 1900. 
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Fletcher Barker Coffin, ABsistant in Chemistry. October 9, 1900. 
Nelson Ro wherry Davis, Assistant in Chemistry. October 9, 1900. 
LuDwiG Joseph Demeter, Instructor in German. October 9, 1900. 
Alfred Lewis Pinneo Dennis, Assistant in History. October 9, 1900. 
Edward Addison Dunlap, Assistant in Chemistiy. October 9, 1900. 
Merritt Lyndon Fernald, Assistant in the Herbarium. October 29, 1900. 
Alfred Lawrence Fish, Assistant in Political Economy. October 9, 1900. 
Augustus Henry Fiskk, Assistant in Chemistry. October 9, 1900. 
Burton Percival Fleming, Instructor in Surreying (second half-year). Feb- 
ruary 11, 1901. 
George Shannon Forbes, Assistant in Chemistry. October 9, 1900. 
Apthorp Gould Fuller, Assistant in Philosophy. October 9, 1900. 
Philip Jacob Gentner, Assistant in English. October 9, 1900. 
Ralph Waldo Gifford, Assistant in French. October 9, 1900. 
Richard Harwood Huson Hart, Assistant in English. October 9, 1900. 
George William Heimrod, Austin Teaching Fellow in Chemistry. NoYember 

6, 1900. 
Arthur Stedman Hills, Assistant in Elocution. October 29, 1900. 
Henry Barrett Huntington, Instructor in English for the second half-year. 

November 19, 1900. 
John Pkrham Hylan, Assistant in Philosophy. October 9, 1900. 
Sten Konow, Assistant in Sanskrit from December 1 to the end of the acidemic 

year. November 12, 1900. 
Edwin Chesley Estes Lord, Austin Teaching Fellow in Mineralogy and 

Petrography. November 6, 1900. 
George Richard Lyman, Austin Teaching Fellow in Botany. Novemlier 5, 

1900. 
DuNLAP Jamison McAdam, Assistant in Chemistry. October 29, 1900. 
Maurice Lawrence McCarthy, Assistant in Chemistry. October 9, 1900. 
Thomas Calvin McKay, Austin Teaching Fellow in Physics. Novembers, 1900. 
John Albert Macy, Assistant in English. October 9, 1900. 
Elwood Mead, Lecturer on Irrigation. February 11, 1901. 
James Franklin Messenger, Assistant in Philosophy. October 9, 1900. 
Landon Clarence Moore, Assistant in Chemistry. November 5, 1900. 
Sylvanus Griswold Moklry, Instructor in French and Spanish. October 29, 

1900. Austin Teaching Fellow in French and Spanish. November 6, 1900. 
Horace Henry Morse, Assistant in History. November 5, 1900. 
James Ambrose Mover, Austin Teaching Fellow in Mechanics. November 5, 

1900. 
Daniel James Murphy, Assistant in History. October 9, 1900. 
Frederick Amil Nelson, Assistant in Mechanical Drawing. October 29, 1900. 
Guy Newhall, Assistant in Government. October 9, 1900. 
Raymond Tasker Parke, Assistant in History. October 9, 1900. 
James Horace Patten, Austin Teaching Fellow in Political Econony. 

November 5, 1900. 
William Howkll Rked, Instructor in German. October 9, 1900. 
Frederick William Reynolds, Assistant in English. October 29, 1900. 
Albin Leal Richards, Assistant in Government. October 9, 1900. 
Charles Henry Rieber, Assistant in Philosophy. October 9, 1900. 
GuiDo Carl Leo Riemer, Austin Teaching Fellow in German. Novembers, 

1900. 
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Jay Emeby Root, Assistant Id Chemistry. November 5, 1900. 

Henry Latimer Seavbr, Assistant in English. October 9, 1900. 

AjtTHUR Bliss Seymour, Assistant in the Crjrptogamic Herbarinm. October 9, 

1900, 
WiLMON Henry Sheldon, Austin Teaching Fellow in Philosophy. October 9, 

1900. 
Macy Millmore Skinner, Austin Teaching Fellow in German. November 5, 

1900. 
Charles Henry Stephens, Assistant in Government (second half-year). Feb- 
ruary 11, 1901. 
Emil Herman Stone, Assistant in Chemistry for remainder of the current year. 

January 7, 1901. 
Ralph Walter Stone, Assistant in Geology. November 19, 1900. 
Charles Marshall Underwood, Jr., Austin Teaching Fellow in French and 

other Romance Languages. November 5, 1900. 
Joseph Parker Warren, Assistant in Government. October 9, 1900. 
Frank DeWitt Washburn, Assistant in the Architectural Library for the 

remainder of the academic year. February 25, 1901. 
Frederick Mason Wilder, Assistant in Meteorology (second half-year). 

February 11, 1901. 
Henry Aaron Teomans, Austin Teaching Fellow in History and Government. 

November 6, 1900. 
Robebt Meabns Yerkes, Austin Teaching Fellow in Psychology. Novembers, 

1900. 

[/Vh- 1901-02.] 

Edward Larrabbe Adams, Assistant in French and Spanish. April 29, 1901. 

Oakes Ames, Instructor in Botany. June 25, 1901. 

Abram Platt Andrew, Instructor in Political Economy. June 25, 1901. 

Ebbnezbr Henry Archibald, Assistant in Chemistry. September 24, 1901. 

Charles Hamilton Ashton, Instructor in Mathematics. April 29, 1901. 

Charles Hamilton Ayres, Instructor in Physics. June 3, 1901. 

William Wilson Baker, Instructor in Latin. June 10, 1901. 

Hiram Bingham, Jr., Austin Teaching Fellow in History. June 25, 1901. 

Harold Bisbeb, Assistant in Chemistry. September 24, 1901. 

Otis Fisher Black, Instructor in Chemistry. September 24, 1901. 

Albert Francis Blakesleb, Austin Teaching Fellow in Botany. June 10, 1901. 

Raynal Cawthorne Bolling, Instructor in English. April 29, 1901. 

Frederic Bonnet, Jr., Assistant in Chemistry. September 24, 1901. 

Robert Stanley Breed, Austin Teaching Fellow in Zoology. June 25, 1901. 

Harrison Hitchcock Brown, Instructor in Mathematics. May 13, 1901. 

William Garrott Brown, Lecturer on American History since the Civil War. 

May 27, 1901. ' 
Alphonsb Brun, Instructor in French. April 29, 1901. 
Charles Jesse Bullock, Instructor in Economics. May 27, 1901. 
Harry Lionel Burnham, Assistant in Government. June 25, 1901. 
Frederick Alexander Bush£e, Assistant in Economics. September 24, 1901. 
Daniel Francis Calhanb, Assistant in Chemistry. September 24, 1901. 
Antonio Alfredo Capotosto, Assistant in Italian. April 29, 1901. 
Frederic Walton Carpenter, Assistant in Zoology. April 29, 1901. 
Gborob Hbnry Chase, Instructor in Greek. March 25, 1901. 
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Thatcher Clark, Assistant in French. April 29, 1901. 
John Firman Coar, Instnictor in German. June 8, 1901. 
John Felt Cole, Instnictor in Astronomy. June 8, 1901. 
William Morse Cole, Instnictor in the Principles of Accounting. June 85, 1901. 
Julian Lowell Coolidoe, Instructor in Mathematics. April 29, 1901. 
Reginald Aldworth Daly, Instructor in Geology. April 29, 1901. 
Eugene Abraham Darling, Instructor in Hygiene. September 24, 1901. 
LuDwiG Joseph Demeter, Austin Teaching Fellow in German. June 3, 1901. 
Roland Burrage Dixon, Instructor in Anthropology. March 25, 1901. 
William Edwin Dorman, Assistant in History. June 25, 1901. 
Aldrich Durant, Assistant in Mechanical Drawing. June 25, 1901. 
William Curtis Farabee, Austin Teaching Fellow in Anthropology. June 25, 

1901. 
Sidney Bradshaw Fay. Austin Teaching Fellow in History. June 3, 1901. 
Alfred Lawrence Fish, Assistant in Political Economy. June 25, 1901. 
Augustus Henry Fiske, Assistant in Chemistry. September 24, 1901. 
Alfred Douglass Flinn, Instructor in Sanitary Engineering. September 24, 

1901. 
George Shannon Forbes, Assistant in Chemistry. September 24, 1901. 
Arthur Bowes Frizell, Instructor in Mathematics. May 18, 1901. 
Edward Dwight Fullbrton, Assistant in Government. June 25, 1901. 
Andrew Garbutt, Instructor in Modelling. June 25, 1901. 
Philip Jacob Gentnek, Assistant in English. April 29, 1901. 
Elliot Hkrsey Goodwin, Austin Teaching Fellow in Government. June 85, 

1901. 
Chester Noybs Greenough, Instructor in English. April 29, 1901. 
William Jay Hale, Austin Teaching Fellow in Chemistry. June 25, 1901. 
Thomas Hall, Jr., Instructor in English. April 29, 1901. 
John Goddard Hart, Instructor in English. April 29, 1901. 
Henry Harrison Hayneb, Instructor in Semitic Languages. March 25, 1901. 
Arthur Stedman Hills, Assistant in Elocution. June 25, 1901. 
Edwin Bissell Holt, Instructor in Psychology. June 25, 1901. 
Edward Vermilye Huntington, Instructor in Mathematics. September 84, 

1901. 
Henry Barrett Huntington, Instructor in English. April 29, 1901. 
John Perham Hylan, Assistant in Philosophy. April 29, 1901. 
Richard Fay Jackson, Assistant in Chemistry. September 24, 1901. 
Karl Drtlev Jessen, Instructor in German. September 24, 1901. 
Maximilian Lindsay Kellner, Lecturer on the History of Israel. March 85, 

1901. 
Waldo Shaw Kendall. Instructor in German. June 8, 1901. 
Frank Lowell Kennedy, Instructor in Mechanical Drawing. May 13, 1901. 
Homer Huntington Kiodkr, Instructor in English. April 29, 1901. 
Alphonsk Marin La Mehl^k, Instnictor in French. April 29, 1901. 
William Witherle Lawrence, Instructor in German. June 8, 1901. 
HoMKK Williamson Le Sourd, Assistant in Physics. June 8, 1901. 
Gilbert Newton Lewis, Instructor in Chemistry. September 24, 1901. 
Maurice Lawrence McCarthy, Assistant in Chemistry. September 24, 1901. 
William Edward McClintock, Instructor in Highway Engineering. May 18, 

1901. 
Robert MacDougall, Instructor in Philosophy. March 25, 1901. 
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WnxiAM Edward McElfbesh, Austin Teaching Fellow in Physics. June 8, 

1901. 
Thomas Calvin McKat, Assistant in Physics. Jnne 8, 1901. 
EDMinrD Robert Otto von Mach, Instructor in Greek Art. April 29, 1901. 
Kenneth Lamartinb Mark, Assistant in Chemistry. September 24, 1901. 
GusTAYTJS Howard Maynadier, Instructor in English. April 29, 1901. 
Hugo Richard Meyer, Instructor in Parliamentary Government in Australia. 

Jnne 3, 1901. 
Dickinson Sergeant Miller, Instructor in Philosophy. March 25, 1901. 
Landon Clarence Moore, Assistant in Chemistry. September 24, 1901. 
Stlvanus Griswold Morlby, Austin Teaching Fellow in Romance Languages 

and Literatures. Jnne 25, 1901. 
Martin Mower, Instructor in Fine Arts. April 29, 1901. 
James Ambrose Mover, Instructor in Descriptive Geometry. September 24, 

1901 . Assistant in Mechanics and Experimental Engineering. May 18, 

1901. 
Daniel James Murphy, Assistant in History. June 25, 1901. 
William Allan Neilson, Instructor in English. April 29, 1901. 
Arthur Edwin Norton, Instructor in Mechanical Drawing. June 10, 1901. 
Arthur Orlo Norton, Instructor in the History and Art of Teaching. March 

25, 1901. 
Carleton Eldridge No yes. Instructor in English. April 29, 1901. 
Edgar William Olive, Instructor in Botany. June 10, 1901. 
Edwin William Pahlow, Assistant in History. June 25, 1901. 
Jambs Horace Patten, Austin Teaching Fellow in Economics. June 25, 1901. 
Oglesby Paul, Assistant in Landscape Architecture. June 10, 1901. 
Amos William Peters, Assistant in Zoology. April 29, 1901. 
George Washington Pierce, Assistant in Physics. June 3, 1901. 
Arthur Pope, Austin Teaching Fellow in Fine Arts. June 25, 1901. 
Murray Anthony Potter, Instructor in Romance Languages. April 29, 1901. 
Henry Lee Prescott, Instructor in English. April 29, 1901. 
Louis Marcus Prindle, Austin Teaching Fellow in Mineralogy and Petro- 
graphy. June 25, 1901. 
Hiram Stoddard Rale y. Assistant in Chemistry. September 24, 1901. 
Benjamin Rand, Instructor in Philosophy. April 29, 1901. 
Herbert Wilbur Rand, Instructor in Zoology. April 29, 1901. 
George Sharps Raymer, Instructor in Mining. May 13, 1901. 
MoTTE Allston Read, Instructor in Geology. September 24, 1901. 
William Howell Reed, Jr., Austin Teaching Fellow in German. June 8, 1901. 
Fredebick William Reynolds, Austin Teaching Fellow in English. June 25, 

1901. 
Henby Milneb Rideout, Instructor in English. April 29, 1901. 
William Zebina Ripley, Lecturer on Economics. September 24, 1901. 
Edward Robinson, Lecturer on Classical Archaeology. April 29, 1901. 
James Bibgh Rorer, Austin Teaching Fellow in Botany. June 10, 1901. 
Pierre la Rose, Instructor in English. April 29, 1901. 
Denman Waldo Ross, Lecturer on the Theory of Design. June 25, 1901. 
Arthur William Ryder, Assistant in Indo-Iranian Languages. June 25, 1901. 
Henry Latimer Seavbr, Instructor in English. April 29, 1901. 
Chablbs Stephen Shaughnessy, Austin Teaching Fellow in Engineering. 
June 25, 1901. 
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Abthur Asaiiel Shurtleff, Instmctor in Landscape Architecture. September 
24, 1901. 

Mact Millmobe Skinker, Instructor in Grerman. Jnne 8, 1901. 

Oltveb Mitchell Wentwortu Spraoue, Instmctor in Political Economy. 
June 25, 1901. 

Charles Henry Stephens, Assistant in Government. Jnne 25, 1901. 

Walter Dana Swan, Instructor in Architecture. June 25, 1901. 

Charles Marshall Underwood, Jr., Austin Teaching Fellow in Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatures. June 25, 1901. 

Joseph Parker Warren, Assistant in GoTemment. September 24, 1901. 

Frank DeWitt Washbi^rn, Assistant in the Architectural Library. April 29, 
1901. 

Edgar Huidekoper Wells, Assistant in English. June 8, 1901. 

Rooer Clark Wells, Austin Teaching Fellow in Chemistry. June 25, 1901. 

Robert Maximilian Ottomar Wernaer, Instructor in German. June 3, 1901. 

Charles Henrt White, Instructor in Mining and Metallurgy. May 13, 1901. 

Stephen Edgar Whiting, Instructor in Electrical Engineering. May 13, 1901. 

Frederick Mason W^ilder. Assistant in Meteorology. April 29, 1901. 

William Franklin Willouohby, Instructor in Economics. May 27, 1901. 

Joseph Edmund Woodman, Assistant in Geology. April 29, 1901 . 

James Haughton Woods, Instruc*tor in Anthropology and Instructor in Phi- 
losophy March 25, 1901. 

Robert Mearns Yerkes, Austin Teaching Fellow in Psychology. March 25, 
1901. 

[For the CaUndar Year 1900.'\ 

Cyrus Guernhey Pringle, Botanical Collector. October 29, 1900. 

DIVINITY 8CH(X)L. 

[ Without limit of time."] 

William Wallace Fenn, Bussey Professor of Theology. November 26, 1900. 
George Foot Moore, Professor of Theology from March 1, 1902. September 

24, 1901. 
Francis Greenwood Peabody, Dean of the Faculty of Divinity. June 10, 

1901. 
Joseph Hknry Thayer, Bussey Professor of New Testament Criticism and 

Interpretation, Emeritus. March 25, 1901. 

[For 1900-01.^ 
Samuel Silas Currv, Instructor in Elocution. October 9, 1900. 

LAW SCHOOL. 

[ Withovt limit of iime.^ 

Christopiikr Columbus Langdkll, Dane Professor of Law, Emeritus. Octo- 
ber 9, 1900. 

[For 1901-02.] 

William Kodman Peabody, Instructor in Criminal Law. May 18, 1901. 
Joseph Lewis Stackpole, Jr., Lecturer on Patent Law. July 12, 1901. 
Ezra Kipley Thayer, Lecturer on Massachusetts Practice. May IS, 1901. 
Bruce Wyman, Lecturer on Suretyship and Mortgage. May 18, 1901. 
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MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

[ WUhoui limii of time, or for more than one year.'] 

Frank Burb Maixort, AMOciate Professor of Pathology'. June 25, 1901. 
Grorob Grat Seabs, AssiBtant Professor of Clinical Medicine for fire years 
from September 1, 1901. February 11, 1901. 

[Foi- 1900-01.] 

Roger Trowbridob Atkinson, Austin Teaching Fellow in Histology and 

Embryology. October 29, 1900. 
Dayid Newton Blakblet, Assistant in Histology. October 9, 1900. 
EuoBNB Ellswobth Everett, Assistant in Bacteriology. October 29, 1900. 
AuiERT Chauncey Etcleshymer, Austin Teaching Fellow in Histology and 

Embryology. October 29, 1900. 
Herbert Parlin Johnson, Austin Teaching Fellow in Comparative Pathology. 

October 29, 1900. 
Fred Robebt Jouett, Assistant in Chemistry (second half-year) . January 14, 

1901. 
Walter Appleton Lane, Assistant in Chemistry (second half-year) . January 

14, 1901. 
SiDNBY Archer Lord, Assistant in Neurology. October 9, 1900. 
Georoe Bubobss Magrath, Austin Teaching Fellow in Pathology. November 

12, 1900. 
Henry Orlando Mabcy, Jr., Assistant in Anatomy. October 9, 1900. 
WiLLLAM Ropes May, Assistant in Chemistry (second half-year). January 14, 

1901. 
William Huntington Parkeb, Assistant in Physiology. October 9, 1900. 
Arthur Kingsbury Stone, Assistant in the Theory and Practice of Physic 

from December 1, for the remainder of the academic year. December 10, 

1900. 
Frbdbrick Hebman Vebhoeff, Assistant in Pathology. October 9, 1900. 

IFor 1901-02.] 

Seabuby Wells Allen, Assistant in Anatomy. June 3, 1901. 

John Lincoln Ames, Assistant in Clinical Medicine. June 8, 1901. 

RoGEB Trowbbidgb Atkinson, Instructor in Histology and Embryology. June 
8, 1901. 

Geobgb Shebwin Clabke Badgbb, Assistant in the Theory and Practice of 
Physic. June 3, 1901. 

Franklin Gbeene Baixw, Assistant in Clinical and Operative Surgery. June 
8, 1901. 

John Washbubn Babtol, Assistant in Clinical Medicine. June 8, 1901. 

Henby Habbis Aubbey Beach, Lecturer on Surgery. June 8, 1901. 

John Bapst Blake, Assistant in Clinical and Operative Surgery. June 8, 1901. 

John Ta ylob Bottomlby, Assistant in Clinical and Operative Surgery. June 8, 
1901. 

John Tbmpleton Bowbn, Instructor in Dermatology. June 8, 1901. 

Charlrs Hbbbbbt Boxmbybb, Austm Teaching Fellow in Comparative Path- 
ology. June 8, 1901. 
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John Lewis Bremer, Assistant in Histology. June 3, 1901. 

George Washington Wales Brewster, Assistant in Clinical and OperatiTe 

Surgery. Jane 3, 1901. 
Edward Marshall Buckingham, Clinical Instructor in Diseases of Children. 

June 3, 1901. 
Charles Shoret Butler, Assistant in Anatomy. June 8, 1901. 
Hugh Cabot, Assistant in Operative Surgery. June 3, 1901. 
Richard Clarke Cabot, Assistant in Clinical Medicine. June 3, 1901. 
Walter Bradford Cannon, Instructor in Physiology. June 3, 1901. 
Frederick Edward Cheney, Assistant in Ophthalmology. June 3, 1901. 
Farrar Cobb, Assistant in Clinical and Operadre Surgery. June 3, 1901. 
Ernest Amort Codman, Assistant in Clinical and Operative Surgery. June 3, 

1901. 
John Matthew Connolly, Assistant in Chemistry. June 3, 1901. 
Algernon Coolidge, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Laryngology. June 3, 1901. 
Edward Cowlks, Clinical Instructor in Mental Diseases. June 3, 1901. 
George Arthur Craigin, Assistant in Diseases of Children. June 3, 1901. 
Eugene Anthony Crockett, Assistant in Otology. June 3, 1901. 
Blbridge Gerry Cutler, Instructor in the Theory and Practice of Phytic. 

June 3, 1901. 
Lincoln Davis, Assistant in Anatomy. June 3, 1901. 

Thomas Amory DeBlois, Clinical Instructor in Laryngology. June 3, 1901. 
Francis Parkman Denny, Assistant in Bacteriology. June 3, 1901. 
James Crowley Donoghue, Assistant in Histology. June 3, 1901. 
Samuel Holmes Durgin, Lecturer on Hygiene. June 3, 1901. 
Edwin Welles Dwight, Instructor in Legal Medicine and Assistant in Clinical 

and Operative Surgery. June 3, 1901. 
John Wheelock Elliot, Lecturer on Surgery. June 3, 1901. 
Eugene Ellsworth Everett, Assistant in Bacteriology. June 3, 1901. 
John Woodford Farlow, Clinical Instructor in Laryngology. June 3, 1901. 
George Washington Gay, Lecturer on Surgery. June 8, 1901. 
Charles Montraville Green, Secretary of the Faculty of Medicine. JuneS, 

1901. 
Robert Battey Greenough, Assistant in Surgery. June 3, 1901. 
Philip Hammond, Assistant in Otology. June 3, 1901. 
George Haven, Instructor in Gynaecology. June 3, 1901. 
Henry Fox Hewes, Instructor in Clinical Chemistry. June 3, 1901. 
Frank Albert Hiogins, Instructor in Obstetrics and Assistant in Gynaecologj. 

June 3, 1901. 
John Homans, Lecturer on Surgery. June 3, 1901. 
Edwin Everett Jack, Assistant in Ophthalmology. June 3, 1901. 
Henry Jackson, Instructor in Clinical Medicine. June 3, 1901. 
James Marsh Jackson, Assistant in Clinical Medicine. June 3, 1901. 
James Oscar Jordan, Assistant in Materia Medica. June 3, 1901. 
Elliot Proctor Joslin, Assistant in the Theory and Practice of Physic. JuoeS, 

1901. 
Philip Coombs Knapp, Clinical Instructor in Diseases of the Nervous System. 

June 3, 1901. 
Waldemar Koch, Assistant in Physiology. June 3, 1901. 
Matnard Ladd, Assistant in Physiologrical Chemistry and in Diseases of Cbil- 

dren. June 3, 1901. 
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Walter Bsackbtt Lancaster, Assistant in Ophthalmology. June 3, 1901. 

Edward Binnbt Lane, Clinical Instmctor in Mental Diseases. June 8, 1901. 

Balph Clinton Larrabbb, Assistant in Histology. Jane 3, 1901. 

Frbdxric Thomas Lewis, Austin Teaching Fellow in Histology and Embry- 
ology. June 3, 1901. 

Ralph Statnbr Lillib, Assistant in Physiology. Jane 8, 1901. 

SiDNXT Archer Lord, Assistant in Nearology. Jane 3, 1901. 

Howard Augustus Lothrop, Assistant in Surgery. Jane 3, 1901. 

Frrd Bates Lund, Assistant in Clinical and Operatire Surgery. June 3, 1901. 

John Hildrbth McCollom, Instructor in Contagious Diseases. June 8, 1901. 

Grorob Burgess Magrath, Assistant in Pathology. June 8, 1901. 

Henry Orlando Marcy, Jr., Assistant in Anatomy. June 8, 1901. 

Samuel Jason Mixter, Assistant in Operatire Surgery. June 3, 1901. 

Gborgb Howard Monks, Instructor in Clinical Surgery and Assistant in Opera- 
tire Surgery. June 3, 1901. 

John Lovbtt Morse, Instructor in Diseases of Children. June 3, 1901. 

Harris Peyton Mosher, Assistant in Anatomy. June 3, 1901. 

James Gregory Mumpord, Assistant in Clinical and Operative Surgery. June 
3, 1901. 

John Cumminos Munro, Instructor in Surgery. June 8, 1901. 

Percy Musgrave, Assistant in Chemistry. June 3, 1901. 

Franklin Spilman Newell, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynaecology. June 3, 
1901. 

Edward Hall Nichols, Instructor in Surgical Pathology. June 3, 1901. 

Jay Bergen Ogden, Instructor in Clinical Chemistry. June 3, 1901. 

Calyin Gates Page, Assistant in Bacteriology. June 3, 1901. 

Henry Joseph Perry, Assistant in Bacteriology. June 3, 1901. 

Charles Allen Porter, Instructor in Surgery. June 8, 1901. 

Abner Post, Instructor in Syphilis. June 3, 1901. 

Joseph Hersey Pratt, Instructor in Pathology. June 3, 1901. 

William Herbert Prescott, Assistant in Clinical Medicine. June 3, 1901. 

Alexander Quackenboss, Assistant in Ophthalmology. June 25, 1901. 

William Henry Robey, Jr., Assistant in Bacteriology. June 3, 1901. 

Charles Locke Scudder, Assistant in Clinical and Operatiye Surgery. June 
3, 1901. 

William Henry SMrrn, Assistant in Clinical Medicine. June 3, 1901. 

Mylbs Standish, Instructor in Ophthalmology. June 3, 1901. 

Frederick Winslow Stetson, Assistant in Anatomy. June 3, 1901. 

Arthur Kingsbury Stone, Assistant in the Theory and Practice of Physic. 
June 3, 1901. 

Malcolm Storer, Assistant in Gynaecology. June 3, 1901. 

Lawrence Watson Strong, Assistant in Hygiene. June 3, 1901. 

HowARB TowNSEND SwAiN, Assistaut in Obstetrics. June 3, 1901. 

Edward Wyllys Taylor, Instructor in Neuropathology. June 3, 1901. 

Paul Thorndike, Instructor in Genito-Urinary Surgery. June 3, 1901. 

Maurice Paul Octave Vejux-Ttrode, Assistant in Pharmacology. June 8, 
1901. 

Frederick Herman Verhoefp, Assistant in Pathology. June 3, 1901. 

Herman Frank Vickery, Instructor in Clinical Medicine. June 3, 1901 . 

Gborgb Lincoln Walton, Clinical Instmctor in Diseases of the Nervous Sys- 
tem. June 3, 1901. 
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John Warren, Demonstrator of Anatomy. June 3, 1901. 

Francis Sedgwick Watson, Lecturer on Genito-Urinary Surgery. Jane 3, 

1901. 
Joseph Deutsch Weis, Assistant in Bacteriology. June 3, 1901. 
Charles James White, Assistant in Dermatology. June 3, 1901. 
Franklin Warren White, Assistant in the Theory and Practice of Phync. 

June 3, 1901. 
George Shattuck Whiteside, Assistant in Anatomy. June 8, 1901. 
William Whittridge Williams, Assistant in Pathology. July 12, 1901. 
Charles Francis Withinoton, Instructor in Clinical Medicine. June 3, 1901. 
Frederick Adams Woods, Instructor in Histology and Embryology. June 8, 

1901. 
James Homer Wright, Instructor in Pathology. June 8, 1901. 
Ernest Boten Young, Assistant in Anatomy. June 3, 1901. 

DENTAL SCHOOL. 

[For 1900-01.] 

George Chandler Baldwin, Assistant in Oral Surgery. October 29, 1900. 
Charles William Rogers, Assistant in Dental Materia Medica. October 29, 
1900. 

[For 1901-02.] 

Lawrence Wills Baker, Assistant in Orthodontia. June 3, 1901. 
George Chandler Baldwin, Assistant in Oral Surgery, June 8, 1901. 
Edwin Carter Blaisdell, Instructor in Operatire Dentistry. June 3, 1901. 
Frederick Bradley, Instructor in Operative Dentistry. June 3, 1901. 
Burt Mtron Bristol, Instructor in Operative Dentistry. June 8, 1901. 
Allen Stanley Burnham, Instructor in Mechanical Dentistry. June 3, 1901. 
AsHER Harriman St. Clair Chase, Assistant Demonstrator of Mechanicil 

Dentistry. June 3, 1901. 
Ernest Howard Chute, Instructor in Mechanical Dentistry. June 8, 1901. 
DwiGHT Moses Clapp, Clinical Lecturer on Operative Dentistry. June 3, 1901. 
Harold DbWitt Cross, Demonstrator of Mechanical Dentistry. June 3, 1901. 
DwiGHT Ward Dickinson, Assistant Demonstrator of Operative Dentiitiy. 

June 8, 1901. 
John Dana Dickinson, Clinical Instructor in Mechanical Dentistry. June 8, 

1901. 
Forrest Greenwood Eddy, Instructor in Operative Dentistry. June 3, 1901. 
Arthur Warren Eldred, Instructor in Mechanical Dentistry. June 3, 1901. 
Edwin Linwood Farrington, Instructor in Operative Dentistry. June 3, 1901. 
George Lincoln Forrest, Instructor in Operative Dentistry. June 8, 190^. 
Harry Lin wood Grant, Instructor in Mechanical Dentistry. June 3, 1901. 
George Rufus Gray, Instructor in Operative Dentistry. June 3, 1901. 
Francis Herbert Harding, Instructor in Operative Dentistry. June 3, 1901. 
Ernest Jewett Hart, Instructor in Extracting and Anaesthesia. June 3, 1901. 
Thomas Bernard Hayden, Instructor in Mechanical Dentistry. June 3, 1901. 
Ellis Proctor Holmes, Instructor in Operative Dentistry. June 3, 1901. 
Robert John McMeekin, Demonstrator of Operative Dentistry. June 8| 

1901. 
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George Howard Monks, Instructor in Surgical Pathology. June 3, 1901. 
Leslie Herbert Natlor, Instructor in Operatire Dentistry. June 8, 1901. 
Joseph Totten Paul, Instructor in Operatire Dentistry. June 8, 1901. 
Charles Ernest Perkins, Instructor in Operatiye Dentistry. June 3, 1901. 
Charles William Rodoers, Assistant in Dental Materia Medica. June 3, 1901. 
Henry Carlton Smith, Assistant in Chemistry. June 8, 1901. 
William Daniel Squarebrigs, Instructor in Extracting and Anaesthesia. 

June 8, 1901. 
Wilfred Harlow Starratt, Instructor in OperatiTe Dentistry. June 8, 1901. 
Arthur Henry Stoddard, Clinical Lecturer on Mechanical Dentistry. June 

3, 1901. 
Ezra Fletcher Taft, Instructor in OperatiTe Dentistry. June 8, 1901. 
Edward Wyllys Taylor, Instructor in Neurology. June 3, 1901. 
Henry Lauriston Ufham, Instructor in Operative Dentistry. June 3, 1901. 
Etan Parker Wentworth, Instructor in Operative Dentistry. June 3, 1901. 
Julius George William Werner, Clinical Instructor in Operative Dentistry. 

June 3, 1901. 

VETERINARY SCHOOL. 

[For 1900-^1.^ 

Albert James Sheldon, Assistant Surgeon at the Veterinary Hospital. Novem- 
ber 12, 1900. 

BUSSEY INSTITUTION. 

IFor 1901-02.^ 

Frank Thomfson Dillingham, Assistant in Chemistry. June 25, 1901. 
Henry Heywood Fox, Instructor in Mathematics and Survejing. September 
24, 1901. 

OTHER APPOINTMENTS. 

Henry Pickering Walcott, Chairman of the Corporation during the absence 
of the President ; a member of all the Faculties of the University, with 
the powers and duties of the President therein during the absence of the 
President ; to act as the ordinary medium of communication between the 
Corporation and the Board of Overseers during the absence of the Presi- 
dent. November 26, 1900. 

George T. Purves, Lecturer on the William Belden Noble Foundation for the 
year 1901-02. February 25, 1901. 

John George Jack, Lecturer at the Arnold Arboretum for the calendar years 
1900 and 1901. 

Walter Bradford Cannon, Auditor of the Randall Hall Association for one 
year from September 1, 1900. October 9, 1900. 

Jerome Davis Greene, Secretary to the President, from August 1, 1901. 
September 24, 1901. 
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MEMBERS OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE BOARD OF HARVARD 

COLLEGE. 

[Fhr 1901-02,'i 

Sbptbmber 24, 1901. 

LeBakon Russell Brioos, Dean. George Washinotom Cram. 

Robert Wheeler Willson. Robert DeCourct Ward. 

Charles Pomerot Parker. Charles Burton Gulick. 

Charles Gross. Fred Norris Robinson. 

Charles Hall Grandoent. J at Backus Woodworth. 

John Hays Gardiner. Charles Henry Conrad Wright. 

Archibald Cary Coolidge. Richaed Cobb. 

Lewis Jerome Johnson. Charles Palache. 

James Kelsby Whittemore. 

MEMBERS OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE BOARD OF THE 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 

[For 2901-02.;\ 

Nathaniel Southoate Shaler, Dean. Heinrich Conrad Bierwirth. 
Ira Nelson Hollis. Robert Tracy Jackson. 

Herbert Langford Warren. James Lee Lote. 

Charles Robert Sanger. George Howard Parker. 

Henry Lloyd Smyth. Comport Avery Adams, Jr. 

MEMBERS OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE BOARD OF THE 

GRADUATE SCHOOL. 

[For 1901-02.^ 

September 24, 1901. 

John Henry Wright, Dean. Hans Carl Gunther von Jaobmahv. 

Crawford Howell Toy. Edward Henry Strobel. 

Charles Loring Jackson. Albert Bushnell Hart. 

William Morris Davis. George Lyman Kittredqe. 

Minton Warren. Hugo Munsterberg. 

MaXIME BdCHER. 

PROCTORS. 

[For 1900-01.^ 

D wight St. John Bobb, for the remainder of the academic year, Febmaiy 11, 

1901. 
Henry Cook Boynton. October 9, 1900. 
Sidney Bradshaw Fay. October 9, 1900. 
Edward Dwight Fullerton. October 9, 1900. 
Arthur Stedman Hills. October 29, 1900. 
Kenneth Grant Tremayne Webster. November 19, 1900. 
Arthur Bryant Whitney, from May 4, 1901, for the remainder of the academic 

year. March 25, 1901. 



APPOINTMENTS. 
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IFor 2901-02.] 

Appoixtbd June 10, 1901, unless otherwise stated. 

SLSS Hamilton Atres. William Jat Hale. 

ABD Clark Barber. Arthur Stedman Hills. 

:.iAM Lester Barnes, September John Perham Htlan. 



U, 1901. 

r St ALE Y Beals. 

iLES BeARDSLEY. 

iLES Francis Dorr Belden. 

QHT St. John Bobb. 

rt Cook Bovnton. 

es Freeman Curtis. 

colm Donald. 

LI AM Paine Everts. 

EY Bradshaw Fay. 

ritt Lyndon Fernald. 

ARD DWIGHT FuLLBRTON. 

IP Jacob Gentner. 
MAS Harvey Haines. 



William Edward McElfresh. 

Leon Carroll Marshall. 

James Ambrose Moyer. 

James Horace Patten. 

William Thomas Reid, Jr., Septem- 
ber 24, 1901. 

Frederick William Reynolds. 

George Russell Stobbs. 

Henry Smith Thompson, September 
24, 1901. 

Kenneth Grant Tremayne Webster. 

Arthur Bryant WnriNEY, March 25, 
1901. 

Louis Eliot Wyman. 



Robert Mearns Yerkes. 



EMBERS OF THE BOARD OF EXAMINATION PROCTORS. 

llbr 2900-01.] 
Appointed October 29, 1900, unless otherwise stated. 



>T Allston Ames. 
[JAM Wilson Baker. 
ff Stale Y Beals. 
ftOE Hubbard Blakesleb. 
ry Cook Boynton. 
RisoN Hitchcock Brown. 
[EL Francis Calhane. 
LACE Patten Cohoe. 
ARD Crawley. 
LACE Brett Donham. 
AAU Edwin Dorman. 
ARD Blair Earle. 
'.lAM Curtis Farabee. 
EY Bradshaw Fay. 

ARD DWIOHT FULLERTON. 

MAS Harvey Haines. 
iLES Thomson Haskell. 
KOB William Heimrod. 
RENCE Joseph Henderson. 
>ld Lincoln Hughes. 
/8 Munroe Johnson. 



Waldemar Koch. 
George Richard Lyman. 
William Edward McElfresh. 
Thomas Calvin McKay. 
George Frederick Woodward Mark. 
Kenneth Lamartine Mark. 
Raymond Tasker Parke. 
James Horace Patten. 
William Henry Powers. 
Charles William Prentiss. 
Herbert Wilbur Rand. 
Frederick William Reynolds. 
William Daniel Shue. November 

12, 1900. 
George Russell Stobbs. 
Jonas Viles. 

William Abbott Willard. 
Alfred William Gunning Wilson. 
Joseph Edmund Woodman. 
Henry Aaron Yeomans. 
Robert Mearns Yerkes. 
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PREACHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 

[For 1901-02.] 

June 25, 1901. 

Lyman Abbott. Paul Reverb Fbothinoham. 

Francis Brown. George Foot Moore. 

Endicott Peabodt. 

COMMITTEE ON THE REGULATION OF ATHLETIC SPORTS. 

[For 1 901-02. 'i 

June 25, 1901. 

FactUiy Members: Orculuaie Memibers: 

Ira Nelson Hollis. James Jackson Storrow. 

Archibald Gary Coolidob. Roland William Boyden. 

Thomas Nixon Carver. Bertram Gordon Waters. 

TRUSTEES OF THE HARVARD UNION. 

May 13, 1901. 

Ira Nelson Holus. James Jackson Storrow. 

Robert Bacon. Wiluam Cowper Boyden. 

William Roscoe Thayer. Charles Francis Adams, 2d. 

Malcolm Donald. 

TRUSTEES OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 

[For one year from January 1, 1901.'] 

November 19, 1900. 

William Sturois Bigelow. Arthur Astor Carey. 

Arthur Tracy Cabot. 



NUMBER OF ORDINABT DEGREES CONFERRED. 
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ORDINARY DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1899, 1900, 

AND 1901. 

18Q0. igOO. 1901. 

tielors of Arts 448 404 467 

tielors of Arts out of course 25 15 26 

tielors of Science 46 59 75 

lielors of Science oat of coarse 11 6 4 

lielors of Divinity 2 5 2 

tielors of Laws 109 126 186 

belors of Laws oat of coarse 8 8 9 

tielors of Agricultural Science 2 

tors of Medicine 108 180 116 

tors of Medicine out of course 1 4 

tors of Dental Medicine 86 88 29 

tors of Dental Medicine out of course 1 

tors of Veterinary Medicine 8 7 6 

tors of Veterinary Medicine out of course 1 1 

ters of Arts 118 125 119 

ters of Arts out of course 6 9 6 

ters of Science 6 1 7 

ters of Science out of course 8 

tors of Philosophy 28 85 89 

tors of Science 1 1 

Totals 953 964 1081 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVE 
ZOOLOGY FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1900-01, 

BulletiD : — 

Vol. XXXVI. 

No. 5. Contxibutions from the Zoological Laboratory. No. 114. The 
Development of the Mouth-parts of Anurida maritima Gu^r. By Justm 
V^Tatson Folsom. 73 pp. 8 Plates. October, 1900. 

No. 6. Reports on the Dredging Operations off the West Coast of 
Central America to the (^alapagos, to the West Coast of Mexico, and in 
the Gulf of California, in Charge of Alexander Agassiz, carried on by the 
U. S. Fish Commission Steamer *• Albatross," during 1891, Lieut. Com- 
mander Z. L. Tanner, U. S. N., commanding. XXVIII. Description of 
two new Lizards of the Genus Anolis from Cocos and Malpelo Islands. 
By Leonhard Stejneger. 6 pp. 1 Plate. November, 1900. 

No. 7. Contributions from the Zoological Laboratory. No. 123. The 
Otocyst of Decapod Crustacea : its Structure, Development, and Functions. 
By C. W. Prentiss. 87 pp. 10 Plates. July, 1901. 

No. 8. On a Collection of Birds from Liu Kiu Islands. By Outram 
Bangs. 17 pp. July, 1901. 

Vol. XXXVIII. Geological Series, Vol. V. 

No. 1. Notes on the Limestones and General Greology of the Fiji 
Islands, with special reference to the Lau Group. Based upon Surveys 
made for Alexander Agassiz. By E. C. Andrews. With a Prefiice by 
T. W. Edgeworth David. 50 pp. 40 Plates. November, 1900. 

No. 2. The Structural Relations of the amygdaloidal Melaphyr in 
Brookline, Newton, and Brighton, Mass. By Henry T. Burr. 19 pp. 
2 Plates. March, 1901. 

No. 3. The Physiography of Acadia. By Reginald A. Daly. 84 pp. 
11 Plates. March, 1901. 

No. 4. An Excursion to the Grand Cation of the Colorado. By W. M. 
Davis. 97 pp. 2 Plates. May, 1901. 

Report : — 

1899-1900. 41 pp. January, 1901. 



ILLNESS REPORT. 
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TABLE I. 



ILLNESS REPORT, 1900-01. 



Diseases. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
4 

• • 

136 

4 

47 


Not. 
4 

• • 

190 

8 

39 


Dec. 
5 

• • 

165 

• • 

26 

1 

6 

32 

11 

28 

90 

1 

9 

4 

• • 

92 
22 

12 
11 

• • 

7 
1 
5 
54 
12 
3 

696 


Jan. 

1 

4 

277 

• • 

20 

• ■ 

6 
29 
10 
19 
42 

3 
129 

1 

• ■ 

125 

8 

6 

12 

1 

3 

1 

5 

44 

17 

2 


Feb. 

4 

1 

168 

• • 

7 
2 
4 

38 
8 

14 

36 
6 

41 
1 

■ • 

53 

4 

11 

10 

1 

2 

■ • 

6 
31 
19 

1 


Mar. 
3 

• • 

248 

• • 

18 

6 

7 

28 

19 

21 

46 

2 

50 

. . 

1 

85 

13 

11 

6 

1 

8 

1 

4 

40 

82 

• • 

650 


Apr. 
5 

• • 

115 

1 

18 

1 

11 

23 

6 

12 

29 

• • 

20 
3 

. . 
62 

9 
10 

9 

• • 

10 

• • 

9 
40 
21 

. • 

414 


May. 

6 

1 

91 

1 

9 

1 

2 

25 

10 

15 

27 

• • 

13 
9 

• • 

71 

• • 

5 
6 
1 
6 

• • 

17 
43 
22 

1 

382 


June. 

1 

• ■ 

6 

• • 

• • 

1 

• • 

13 
5 

1 
8 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

14 

• • 

• • 

7 

• • 

2 

• * 
10 
10 
15 

• • 

77 


Total. 


licitis .... 


33 

6 

1396 

14 
184 

12 

43 
259 

95 
147 
411 

17 
276 

82 

1 

719 

66 

68 

80 
6 

53 
4 

79 
429 
158 

16 


n-pox .... 

j" 

>Etion .... 


1 


oea 




erift 








4 

29 
10 
14 
63 
4 
3 
12 

• • 

90 
4 
5 
6 


6 

42 
13 
23 

70 
1 

10 
2 

• • 

122 

6 

9 

13 

2 

4 

1 

12 

80 

27 

4 

687 






1 Debility . . 
the 


3 


rtioii 




ce 




PPe 

i 


1 


8 

ianeouB .... 
J 


5 


gia 




©*■■ ...... 

>rk 




onia 




atism .... 


1 


10 


HiieaAeii . . . r 




11 

86 
8 
4 

663 


il 

itis 


2 


id 






13 


als 


763 


468 


4603 


consaltatioDS 


• • 

• • 


• • 

• • 






.... 1326 
.... 2279 


number of consultationB . . . 
3n students not found in (not in 
not seen by the Medical Visitoi 


• • 

elude 

• • 


• • 

>d in . 

• • 


aboTe) . . 




.... 3605 
.... 424 
.... 2186 
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STATISTICS RELATING TO GRADUATION FROM 
HARVARD COLLEGE IN LESS THAN 

FOUR YEARS. 

(See pp. 83-89.) 



18 




4.81 




18 




4.67 




18 




6.71 




18 




10.10 




18 




11.52 




19 




8.63 




19 




1.48 




19 




0.48 





AVERAGE AGE 

OF COLLEGE STUDENTS AT THE TIME OF THEIR ENTRANCE ON THE 

FRESHMAN TEAR. 

Classes entering 1856-1860 17 yrs., 10.86 mos. 

1861-1865 
1866-1870 
1871-1875 
1876-1880 
1881-1885 
1886-1890 
1891-1895 
1896-1900 

These averages are made up from the tables in the President's 
Reports, which are '^ computed on the assumption that all who ever 
joined each class were admitted as Freshmen." 

THE FOUR YEARS COLLEGE COURSE. 

TOTAL AMOUNT OF WORK REQUIRED SINCE 1884, WHEN THE 
FRESHMAN YEAR CEASED TO BE WHOLLY PRESCRIBED. 

1884-1890 18.4 courses. 

1890-1894 18.2 " 

1894-1899 18 ** 

1899- 17* 



(( 



DEFICIENCIES 

OF STUDENTS ENTERING THE FRESHMAN CLASS BY EXAMINATION 

IN 1900. 

Number admitted with no deficiency 241 

'* '* deficient in such admission studies only 

as are not tanght in College 42 

*' ** deficient in admission studies taught in 

College, amounting to : i course . . 91 

1 ** . . 65 
1^ courses . . 29 

2 " . . 16 
2i " . . 7 

3 ** . . 6 
8i " . . 4 

Total number with deficiencies which may be made up by 

additional College work 218 

Total number admitted by examVnaJdoii . . ^V 

*For ttadeaU who ikU to attain Qrsde C In IfinglUh A, t:kit UA*2LV»\lJb cowcim* 
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ANTICIPATION OF COLLEGE STUDIES. 

The following table shows the number of students who have 
anticipated college work in various amounts, on their admissioD to 
the Freshman class, in the last four years : — 



Amount anticipated 




Number of Students 




1807 


1806 


180O 


1900 


4 course 


28 

81 

9 

20 

1 
3 

• • 

• • 


42 

62 

16 

18 

6 

4 

• • 

1 

• • 


47 

81 

17 

16 

4 

5 

1 

1 


41 

77 

20 

32 

2 

6 

2 

2 


1 «« 


li COUTBeS 


2 *» 


2i ** 


8 ** 


Sk «« 


4 ** 




2 courseB or more 


24 
114 


28 
106 


26 
124 


44 
141 


1 course ** ** 




Total number of students 
pating 

Total number of courses 
pated 


antici- 

• • • 

antici- 

• • • 


142 

160 


148 
170 


171 
192^ 


188 
230 


Total number of students 
ing bv examination . . 


enter- 


430 


428 


467 


601 





ADDITIONAL STUDIES. 



(CLASS OF 1000.) 



The following figures are based on the records of 395 students 
who received the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1900, including 70 
who had had leave of absence during their Senior year. Of these 
seventy, 11 completed more than the total number of courses (18) 
required for the degree. 
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The first table shows the extent to which additional studies were 
taken and completed by students of the Class of 1900. 



Amoimt in excess of 
total requirement. 


Number of 
Students. 


i coarse 


59 


1 " 


53 


li coarseB 


31 


2 ** 


17 


2i " 


13 


3 " 


10 


3i - 


4 


4 


12 


4i ** 


1 


5 " 


3 


6 ** 


1 


Total . 


204 



The second table shows the work done in their Senior yeai*, in 
excess of the amount needed to complete the total of 18 courses, by 
182 of these students who had reached the beginning of that year 
with '' additional" studies to their credit. Two of the 182 were on 
leave of absence. 



Amount completed beyond what 
was required to make up the 
total of 18 courses. 


Number of 
Students. 


1^ course 




52 


1 ** 




47 


1^ courses 




21 


2 




17 


2i " 




10 


3 




10 


3i " 




3 


4 ** 




12 


4i " 




4 


5 ** 




4 


5i - 




1 


6 


Total . . . 


1 




... 182 



Of these 182, 22 expected a part of the work of their Senior year 
to be counted for the degree of Master of Arts. 

The students represented in the next table might have applied for 
leave to reduce their college work on the ground of having antici- 
pated college studies at admission (see page 310), but refrained 
from doing so. The work anticipated constitutes therefore, in their 
case, a clear addition to the total requirement. 
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Amount anttcipsted. 




Number of Stadents. 


i course 




16 


1 " 




19 


li courses 




5 


2 " 




11 


2h " 




1 


7\\o\e number of students . . . . 


... 62 



Total num1)er of courses anticipated . 



59 



GRADUATION IN THREE YEARS. 

The following table shows the number of students who received 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts in each of the last five years after 
completing the work of the course in three years, and shows what 
became of them, so far as their destination is known. 



Destination. 



Harvard Law School .... 

•* Medical School . . 

** Graduate School . . 

" Divinity School . . 
Lawrence Scientific School . 



Other institutions 



Teaching . . 
Writing . . . 
The Ministry 
Business . . 



Unknown 



Whole number* completing 
course in 3 years .... 

Number* completing course 
regrularly in 4 years . . . 



Whole number t graduated A.B. 



1806 


1807 


1808 


1800 


1000 


18 


20 


13 


33 


31 


8 


5 


12 


7 


5 


2 


1 


3 


8 


8 


1 

• • 


• • 

• • 


• • 

• • 


• • 

1 


1 
1 


• • 


1 


1 


2 


1 


2 

• • 


6 

• • 


1 

• • 


1 

• • 


3 
1 


• • 

• • 


• • 

3 


• • 

• • 


• • 

3 


1 

15 


11 


4 


13 


9 


o 


37 


40 


43 


64 


72 


275 


258 


262 


293 


236 


392 


381 


391 


443 


404 



Totaling 
jttn. 



115 

32 

22 

2 

2 

5 

13 

1 

1 

21 

42 



256 



1324 



2011 



J 



* Not including studento who were admitted to advanced standing or entered otherwise than 
by the reg^ular admission examinations, 
t Not including degrees granted out of coutae. 
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TEACHERS IN THE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR CUBAN 

TEACHERS, 1901. 

Chaklbs Cubtib Eaton, Lillian Estbllb Clark, 

Abthub F18HBB Whittbm, Habribt M. Cutlbb, 

NOBMAN FiBHBB HaLL, ElIZABBTH FoBBBS. 



INDEX. 



Abbot, Ezra, librarj deYices invented by 82 

Academic DistinctionB, publication of 100 

Administrative department of University 46 

Admission examinations, statistics of 13, 94 

Admission requirements, 

Gradaate School 115 

Harvard College 9 

Professional schools 9, 88 

Scientific School 20, 108 

Aid to Students 19, 20, 101 

American Universities, Association of 144 

Ames Botanical Laboratory 225 

Appointment Committee 10 

Appointments 290 

Architecture, new building for Department of 21, 44, 45, 110 

Arnold Arroretum, report on 33, 281 

Arts and Sciencks, Faculty of. 

Report on 51 

Appointments 290 

Instruction 51-82 

Instruction by Doctors of Philosophy 77 

Summer courses 77 

Athletic Sports, 

Committee on Regulation of 18, 804 

Effect of success or failure in 14 

Number of students engaged in 18 

Austin, Edward, Fellowships 49 

Austin Hall, needed enlargement of 24 

Bachelor of Arts, degree of 9, 10, 83 

Statistics relating to graduation in less than four years 809 

Bachelor of Science, degree of .• • • 21 

Beneficiary aid 19, 20, 101 

Bertram Hall 41, 287 

Botanic Garden, report on 38, 225 

Buildings newly erected 45 

BnssET Institution, 

Report on 27, 191 

Appointments 301 

Chemical Laboratory, 

Report on 233 

Crowded condition of 164. 233 
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316 INDEX. 

College Entrance Examination Board of the Middle States and Maryland . 100 

Coolidge, T. J., gift of 36, 289 

Cuban Summer School 4S 

Teachers in 818 

DeathB 5, 149, 229 

Degrees 9 

Number of, conferred in 1899, 1900 and 1901 305 

Dental School, 

Report on 26, 183 

Appointments 300 

Changes in teaching staff 18S 

Enrolment 183 

Instruction 183 

Record of work done in Operatiye department. Infirmary and Mechani- 
cal department 184 

DiviNiTT School, 

Report on 28, 149 

Appointments 269 

Classification of students by length of residence, and by colleges and 

seminaries whence they came 150 

Faculty, change's in 149 

Enrolment, 1876-1901 150 

Instruction 152 

Library 155 

Summer School of Theology 151 

Discipline 100,111 

Doctor of Philosophy, degree of 22 

Age of candidates for 22, 184 

Requirements for 145 

Academic history of recipients of, 1901 131 

Theses of candidates for, publication of 22, 146 

Doctors of Philosophy, instruction by 77 

Endowment, increase of 49 

Engineering, new building for 21, 110 

Everett, C. C, death of 6 

Examination Proctors, Board of 303 

Fees charged for taking higher degrees, and for taking A. B. or S. B. in 

one, two, or three years 49 

Fellowships 19, 20 

Fenn, W. VV 24 

Finances 48 

Fiske, John, death of 5 

FoGo Art Museum, report on 40, 278 

Geology and Geography, Department of. report on 38, 39, 262 

Gifts . . 26, 33, 36, 40, 44, 46, 46, 101, 162, 196, 225, 232, 239, 264, 255, 271, 

273, 274, 275, 279, 287 

Goodwin, W. W., resignation of 7 

Gore Hall, no more room for books in 29 

Gore Fund 29 

Gottingen, University of. Assistant Professor Richards invited to 38 



Okadditb School, 

Report on 81, 113 

AtiniiniBtraiive Board 118, 308 

AdmiBsiun require me nts 116 

Age uf Bluilpms rccomniL'ndf'd for degrees 23, 184 

BirthplscE's of Btudf nts 188 

CoUegeB ttnd univenitieR whence EtudenU cuoe and degrect held . . . ISO 
CollegPB and uniTerdtiet re presi'nttd lij four or more gradnates , , . ISS 

FellowBhipB and acbolknhip*, applicMiont and appointmenM 141 

FellowBhipe and scholarahipi, holden of 136 

lni>tru>.-iori^lJl>B HuiljidsUtaiiUhipshi^ldb; BtndenUin U4 

Migrutiun of «tiid?ijta 22, 127, U5 

NumberofA.B.'s, A.M.'t, S.H.'B, and Fh.D.'i held by members . . . 184 
Nnmber of (tndenU and their clairiflcation by amount of work taken, 
hy depurtmi?nt« of atndy, by length of residence, and bydegrcea held 114 

ReuomiDenditdanfl for ck'gri'ps, nomber of 129 

Besidences of ^tudEOU 188 

Theses, publication of SS, 146 

Gbav Herbabiou, report on 33,288 

Kabvabd Colueoe, 

Report on 20, 90-106 

Adiuinistrutive Board 100, 308 

Admission examination itallilicB 13, U4 

Discipline 100 

"Dropped" Freshmen 92 

Enrolment 90 

Higlielt t^cholurs. list of 108 

Sfholarship*, need of 20, 101 

Special StndpntB. falling off in number of 90 

Habvard Union 4((, 106, 304 

Hooper, E. W., death of 6 

Hnnnewell, U. H., gift of 2S6 

Hnnnevell, Walter, gift of 265 

Hnrlbut, B. S 10 

Illness 19, 111, 307, 308 

Jbvpkbsok Phtsicai. Laeoratort, report on 3Ii, 237 

Kimball, Mrs D«Tid P., gift of 28T 

I.angdeU, C C, resignation of 7 

■Law SrHf>OL, 

Report on 24, 15T 

Appointments 290 

Instruction ISS 

Library 160 

Number of College Gradnates registered each year, 1890-1901 .... 167 
Lawhescb Sciektific School, 

Report on 20, 107 

AdiiiiniBtrative Board 308 

AilmisBion reiiuiri'ments 20,107,108,109 

Enrolment 107 

General Science Group, decrease in resort to 110 
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tin 
Mining and Metallurgy Group, increased resort to 110 

Professional career, early preparation for 21, m 

Library, 

Report on 28, 192 

Admission to stack 204 

Accessions 28, 195, 196 

Archives 220 

Book-plates, theft of 194 

Cataloguing, costliness of 31, 215 

Catalogue Department 212 

Coin collection 199 

Collection of pictures illustrating College history and topography ... 193 

Cooperative cataloguing 314 

Count of books, correction in 196 

Crowded <rondition of 29, 192 

Expenditures of 28 

Financial condition 217 

GifU and purchases 196 

Library of Congress, cataloguing facilities offered by ... . 31, 215, 216 

Number of gifts, 1895-1901 196 

Ordering Department 217 

Radcliflfe College, books loaned to 206 

Reference libraries 199 

Reserved books 202 

Shelf Department 207 

Storing books, new method of 30, 31 

Sunday use of reading-room 206 

Use of books 202, 205 

Library of Congress, cataloguing facilities offered by 31, 215, 216 

Lyman, C.V 27 

Master of xVrts, degree of 22 

As conferring suffrage for Overseers 48 

Medical School, 

Report on 163 

Administrative Board 168 

Anatomy 26, 166 

Appointments 297 

Bacteriology 166 

Chemistry 168 

Clinical Medicine 172 

Comparative Pathology 170 

Endowment of 50 

Histology and Embryology 166 

Hygiene 178 

Instruction 175 

Museum 178 

New buildings for 26, 162 

Pathology 169 

Pharmacology and Therapeutics 169 

Physiology 168 
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PASB 

Scholarships and fellowships 174 

Statistics of admission, attendance, and final examinations .... 178-181 

Surgery 171 

Snmmer courses 178, 182 

Theory and Practice 172 

BisDiciNE, Faculty of, 

Report on 161 

New buildings 161 

Recommendations for degrees 161 

Memorial Hall, improvements in 43 

Mexican and Central American Research, fund f ot the encouragement of . 29 

McKenzie, Rev. Alexander, resignation of 8 

Migration of Graduate Students 22 

MiKERALOoiCAL MusEUM and Laboratories of Mutbraloot aicd Pet- 
rography, report on 41, 284 

Morgan Fellowships discontinued 48 

Morgan, J. P., gift of 26, 162 

Museum of Comparative Zo5loot, 

Report on 38, 258 

Library changes 38, 211 

Publications of 306 

Museum of Fine Arts, Trustees of 304 

New buildings 46 

Newell Boat Club 18 

Observatory, 

Report on 37, 242 

New building needed for uses of 37 

Stellar photographs at the 37 

Overseers, suffrage for 47 

Peabody, F. G 23 

Peabody Museum, 

Report on 39, 267 

Needed enlargement of 40 

Serpent Mound Park 273 

Pennsylvania, University of, Veterinary Department 27 

Philosophy, Division of, proposed building for 36 

New building for Division of 241 

Physical Training, Summer course in 43 

Physics, advance in knowledge of 36 

[Physics] . See also Jefferson Physical Laboratory. 

Pierce Hall 46 

Preachers to the University 304 

President, five months' absence of 46 

Princeton, athletic sports between Yale and 17 

Proctors 302 

Professional Schools, standard of 9 

Requirements for admission 88 

Psychological Laboratory, report on 240 

Radcliffe College, report on 41, 286 

Research and Instruction, relations of 34 
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Research, endowment of 34 

Resignations 289 

Richards, T. W SS 

Robinson Hall 44, 45 

Robinson, Mr. and Mrs. Nelson, gift of 21, 44, 45, 110 

Rowing 18 

"Sabbatical year" 18 

Scholarships 19, 20, 101 

Secondary Schools, improvement of 9, 10 

Secretary to the President, appointment of 47 

Sbmitic Musbum, report on 40, 45, 275 

Soldier's Fibld, improvements on 18 

Observation stands on 19 

Special Students, Scientific School 20 

Stillman Infirmary 45, 46 

Summer School 77 

Summer School of Theology 24, 151 

Thayer, J. H., resig^iation of 7 

Three-year course for A.B 10, 88, 309 

Theses, printing of 22, 146 

Treasurer's Statement, improved arrangement of 50 

Veterdtart Hospital 189 

Veterinary School, 

Report on 26, 187 

Appointments 301 

aosing of 162, 187 

Instruction provided for remaining students at University of Pennsyl- 
vania 188 

Walcott, Dr. H. P., Acting President 46,801 

Gift of 46 

Wolcott, Roger, bequest of 274 

Weld Boat Club 18 

Yale, athletic sports between Harvard and 15 

Athletic sports between Princeton and 17 

Zoological Laboratort 89 

Report on 257 
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To THE Board of Overseers of Harvard College : — 

The Treasurer of the College submits the Annual Statement 
>f the financial affairs of the University, for the year ending 
I'uly 31, 1901, in the usual form. 

The Funds separately invested, with the income thereof, 
re as follows : — 

UNIVERSITY. jJS^SltlWl. Income. 

leorge B. Dorr, 

University Hoases and Lands, . $115,966.56 $8,515.03 

leorge Draper (part), 

UniTersity Hoases and Lands, 3,249.04 142.^ 

ohn Cowdln, 

Real Estate, Washington St., North, Boston, . . . 22,000.00 2,042.46 
fohn c. Qray, 

University Hoases and Lands, 25,000.00 757.76 

nsarance and Gaaranty, 

University Houses and Lands, 132,288.80 8,988.59 

Salter Hastings, 

Real Estate, Sacramento St., Cambridge, .... 20,000.00 587.89 
Toseph Lee, 

University Hoases and Lands, 10,000.00 303.11 

Francis E. Parker, 

University Hoases and Lands, 118,817.44 8,449.88 

William F. Weld, 

University Houses and Lands 100,000.00 8,081.07 

COLLEGE. 

^ennoyer Scholarships (part), 

Fennoyer Annuity in England, 4,444.44 117.68 

onathan Phillips' Gift, 

$10,000 aty of Boston 34's, 10,000.00 850.00 

Tofessorship of Hygiene (part), 

Policy of Mass. Hospital Life Insurance Co., . . 5,000.00 200.00 

80 shares Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R., . . 15,681.85 
cholarship of the Class of 1883, 

$5,000 Brookline Gas Light Co. Genl M. 5*8, . . 5,000.00 250.00 

ttoughton Scholarship (part). 

Real Estate in Dorchester, 1,294.80 

Amounts carried fon«-ard, $588,741.98 $18,685.75 



Amonntfl brought forward, $583,741.98 $18,635.75 

Samuel Ward's Gift, 

Ward's (Bamkin) Island, Bofton Harbor, . . . 1.00 
Henry C. Warren (part), 

200 shares West End Street Railway, preferred (sold 

daring year), 80.00 

64 ** Boston Elevated Railway (sold during 

year), 144.00 

89 '< First National Bank (sold daring year), 156.00 

84 " Boston & Albany R. R. <' " " 357.(10 
David Ames Wells (part), 

$4,000 Adams Express Ck>. Deb. 4*s of 1948 4,200.00 

2,000 Baflfalo City Gas Ck). 1st M. 6's of 1947, . . 1,500.00 

1,000 The Electric Corporation 7*s of 1992, . . . . 1,000.00 

50 shares Cleveland & Pittsbarg R.R., .... 4,750.00 

20 '' Illinois Central R.R., 2,800.00 

17 " Manhattan R'y, 2,159.00 17.00 

15 " Northern Pacific R*y, preferred, . . . 1,455.00 15.00 

21 *« Pennsylvania R.R., 1,556.00 

40 '< Pittsbarg, Fort Wayne & Chicago R.R., 7,600.00 

20 »* West Virginia Central & Pittsbarg R'y, 1,600.00 

33 ** The Pallman Co., 7,029.00 

40 '* Adams Express Co., 6,560.00 

25 «' Illinois & Miss. Telegraph Co., . . . 875.00 25.00 

25 *' Northwestern ** ** . . . 1,525.00 

50 ** Western Union " "... 4,650.00 62.50 

10 ^* The Electric Corporation, .40 

8 *^ General Electric Co., 1,816.00 16.00 

8 *< Buflfalo City Gas Co., 64.00 

4 '^ American Light & Traction Co., . . . 60.00 

16 ^' '' ** " ** pref., 1,520.00 

83 '* American Surety Co., 7,677.50 83.00 

10 '* Morton Trust Co., 7,250.00 

10 " New York Security & Trust Co., . . 8,000.00 

11 ** Walter A. Wood M.&R.Machinfe Co., 650.00 

16 " Western Gas Co. (sold during year), . 48.00 

1 share New York Evening Post Publishing CJo., 600.00 



LIBRARY. 

Ichabod Tucker (part), 

Policy of Mass. Hospital Life Insurance Co., . . . 5,000.00 800.00 



LAW SCHOOL. 

James Barr Ames Prixe (part). 

Personal Note, 2,800.00 116.00 

Amounts carried forward, $668,889.88 |19,906i5 
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Amounts brought forward, $668,889.88 $19,905.25 

MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

UTin Ellis (part), 

120 shares Old Colony R. R. (sold during year), . . 210.00 

156 * * New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 

(sold during year), 812.00 

150 '* Boston & Albany R.R. (sold during year), 687.50 

50 '< Boston & Lowell R.R. «* <« « 200.00 

91 *< Boston & Maine R. R., preferred (sold 

during year), 278.00 

200 '< Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R., . 26,585.00 1,800.00 
8 « Old Boston National Bank (sold during 

year), 16.00 

17 ** Merchants National Bank (sold during 

year), 51.00 

Interest on receipt for sale of Boston & Lowell 

R. R. stock, 6.75 

Real Estate in Boston, 26,462.80 688.59 

lUOy Ellis (part), 

Real Estate in Eden, Bar Harbor, Maine, .... 10,000.00 

leorge C. Shattuck (part), 

$25,000 Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis R. R. 

Cons. M. 6*s, 30,500.00 

OBSERVATORY. 

Ldrancement of Astronomical Science (pan), 

80 shares Massachusetts Electric Companies, pref ., 2,781.90 

10 *< New York, New Hayen & Hartford R. R., 2,154.80 

20 ** West End Street Railway, 1,934.80 

PEABODY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 

AND ETHNOLOGY. 



I"^"" ^^"^ *^l:^ >l54,000Kansas&Mis.C ^/'IZ . Zf. 

^eabody Collection (part), >\!;„ .^ « Lfiir it». ^ 19,218.64 1,038.84 

'eabody Professor (part), ) •«™^-«- "^^-^ »» ( 19,218.64 1,088.84 

!l&aw (part) ($8.48 deducted from income for sinking 
premium) , 

$20,000 Girard Point Storage Co. 1st M. Si's, . . . 20,330.54 691.52 



SPECIAL FUNDS, 
tnssey Trust, 

Real Estate, 392,710.18 19,789.52 

k>bert Troup Paine (accumulating), 

$43,000 Massachusetts 3i's ($165.60 deducted from 

income for sinking premium), 45,122.18 1,889.40 

Qsd of the Class of 1834, 

Policy of Mass. Hospital Life Insurance Co., . . . 1,000.00 40.00 

Amounts carried forward, $1,277,872.03 $48,105.58 



Amonntfl brought forward $1,277,872.03 $48,105.58 

Fund of the Class of 1844, 

Policy of MasB. Hospital Life InBarance Co., . . . 6,500.00 260.00 
Fund of the Class of ISSS, 

Policyof Mass. Hospital Life Insurance Co., . . . 8,725.00 149.00 
Charles !■. Hanoook Bequest (part). 

Real Estate in Chelsea, 710.00 

Calyin and Luoy Ellis Aid (part). 

Real Estate in Boston, 26,462.80 633i9 

10 shares Improved Dwelling House Association 

(sold during year), lO.OO 

Price Qreenleaf. ($861.20 deducted from income 
for sinking premiums.) The total amount of 
this Fund is $719,291.31, which is inyested as 
follows : — 

$12,200 Rutland R. R. 6*s, 12,443.99 569.3S 

3,000 Chicago, Burl. & Quincy R. R. 4*s, .... 2,880.00 120.00 

290 shares Northern R. R. (N. H.), 29,290.00 1,740.00 

800 '^ Rutland '' preferred, 28,000.00 3,200.00 

317 '' Boston & Maine R. R., 48,724.00 2,219.00 

360 '' Boston & Lowell '' 46,800.00 2,880.00 

287 '' Fitchburg R. R., preferred, 22,806.27 1,185.00 

355 ^* Old Colony ** 68,190.00 2,485.00 

161 ** Chicago, Burl. & Quincy R. R., . . . 20,188.55 983i0 

20 '' N. Y. Central & Hudson River R.R., . 2,260.00 100.00 

52 '' West End Street Railway, preferred, . 4,305.56 208.00 

84 " Central Vermont R'y, 428.72 

15 '' Boston Real Estate Trust, 20,703.75 675.00 

100 << Paddock Bldg. Trust (65% paid in), . 6,500.00 220.00 
$34,000 New York Central & Hudson River H. R. 

(Michigan Central Collateral) Si's, . . . 28,412.10 1,190.00 

43,500 Central Vermont R'y Ist M. 4*8, .... 37,845.00 1,740.00 

50,000 Union Pacific R. R. IstM. & L. O. 4*8, . . 44,625.00 2,000.00 

2,000 Chicago, Burl. & Quincy R. R. 34's, . . . 2,000.00 70.00 

26,000 Burl. & Mo. R. U. R. in Neb. non ex. 6*8, . . 27,438.97 1,208.86 

50,000MetropoUtanTel. &Tel.Co. l8tM.5*8, . . 49,750.00 2,500.00 

25,000 New England ** *^ ** 6*8, .... 25,371.09 1,425.78 

50,000 Chic. June. R'y8& Union Stock Yards 5*8, . 47,000.00 2,500.00 
70,000 Broadway Realty Co. Purchase money 

IstM. 5*8, 74,697.34 3,816.78 

70,000 American Bell Telephone Co. 4*8, .... 70,902.05 2,671.06 

Cash in New England Trust Co., 3,228.32 62.26 

Totals, $2,034,561.14 $84,426.68 

The other Funds are invested as a whole. The geneni 

investments are stated in detail on pages 38, 39, and 40 of this 
report. The usual summary of them, and of their income, is 
as follows : — 



ii 
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IiiTestmentB. 

Notes, Mortgages, &c., 

United States Bonds, 

Railroad Bonds, 

Sundry Bonds, 

Railroad Stocks, 

Mannfactoring Stocks, 

Real Estate Tmst Stocks, 

Real Estate, 

Brattle Street Reversion (1918), . . 
Adyances to Blissey Trust, .... 

Oalyin & Luoy Ellis 

Real Estate, .... 

Sch. of Veterinary Med., 

Peabody Museum of 

Am. Archaeology and 

Ethnology, 

^* Botanic Department, . . 
'* Gray Herbarium, . . . 
^^ Dining Hall Association, 
BandaUHall <« 
Hotoh Laboratory, 
^^ Sundry Accounts, 
Baring Brothers & Company, . 
Term Bills due in October, . . 

** ** overdue, 

Cash in Suffolk National Bank, 
** National Union Bank, 
'^ Old Boston National Bank, 
« hands of Bursar, .... 

Totals of general investments. 
Totals of special investments, 

Amounts, .... 



<i 
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Principal, 


Principal, 




Aug. 1, lOUO. 


Jaly 31, 1001. 


Income. 


1918,000.00 


$983,000.00 


$47,989.85 


467,690.80 


464,955.88 


13,265.08 


8,676,908.60 


8,867,228.70 


160,888.51 


1,412,182.60 


1,512,087.89 


62,667.51 


613,881.57 


568,998.46 


27,980.00 


89,022.29 


89,022.29 


4,161.00 


830,000.00 


278,595.34 


10,788.87 


2,552,818.80 


2,768,541.92 


146,106.64 


1,015.00 


1,015.00 




29,785.51 


29,785.51 


1,489.28 


166.82 




8.82 


24,406.01 


24,406.01 


1,220.80 


689.01 


1,607.80 


81.95 


15,549.89 


18,626.67 


777.46 


25.41 




1.27 


14,001.50 


12,522.66 


700.08 


22,875.71 


88,481.27 
6,637.62 


1,148.79 



1,076.25 

2,488.25 

229,150.09 

8,828.89 

9,526.65 

167,002.63 

69,748.60 

16,980.44 



2,682.59 
236,731.03 

9,065.28 

26,480.66 

185,570.67 

29,035.72 



76.71 



100.68 

3,794.02 

319.89 



$10,507,759.82 
2,106,688.37 



$11,084,977.47 $482,905.71 
2,034,561.14 84,426.68 



$12,614,448.19 $13,119,588.61 $567,332.39 



The sums of $11,997.03 and $1,135.28 have been deducted 
from the income of all bonds bought at a premium and held 
respectively as general and special investments, and have been 
applied, as the fair yearly repayment from income, towards 
sinking the whole of these premiums at the maturity of the 
bonds. 

The net income of the general investments has been divided 
at the rate of l^y^ per cent, among the Funds to which they 
belong, after allowing special rates to certain temporary Funds 
and balances. The fraction, which was $299.63, has been 
placed as usual to the credit of the University account. 
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The rate of income compared with that for 1899-1900 shows 
an increase of fourteen one-hundredths of one per cent. 

The following table shows the income available for the 
departments dependent upon the College proper, and the 
expenditures in those departments ; the income and the ex- 
penditure for the Lawrence Scientific School and the College 
being combined in the College account : — 

Interest on Funds for 

University Salaries and Expenses, $65,860.84 

Library Salaries and Expenses (not books), . . . 24,554.18 

College Salaries and Expenses, 61,718.18 

Gymnasium, and repairs on College buildings, . . none. 

College Term BiUs, 484,974.00 

Sundry receipts, as follows : — 

Gifts for Salaries and Expenses, .... $5,057.11 
Use of buildings (not University Houses 

and Lands), 1,560.00 

Laboratory and other fees, &c., . . . .49,810.10 
Sales of catalogues, pamphlets, &c., . . 3,877.20 

Repayments of loans, 237.62 

Sundry receipts and repayments, .... 436.76 60,978.79 $697,575 99 

Expended for 

University Salaries and Expenses, $84,829.27 

Library Salaries and Expenses (not books) , 42,525.89 

College Expenses, 112,497.64 

College Salaries, for instruction, 381,184.99 

Gymnasium Expenses, 9,896.18 

Repairs, insurance and cleaning on College buildings 

not valued in Treasurer's books, 49,637.66 

Scholarships paid by the University, 3,000.00 • 

«* ** *' College, 8,250.00 

Exhibitions ** ** ** 450.00 

Deficit in the School of Veterinary Medicine for 1900- 

1901, assumed by the University, 8,456.45 695,228.08 

Balance, showing the surplus for the year, which has 
been credited to Insurance and Guaranty Fund, . . $2,347.91 

The University, College, Lawrence Scientific School, and 
Library accounts, taken together, after paying the Veterinary 
School deficit of $8,456.45, show a surplus of $2,347.91. In 
1899-1900 there was a deficit of $36,669.51. 

The Divinity School has a surplus of $223.33. In 1899-1900 
there was a deficit of $642.84. 
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The Law School has a surplus of $33,225.35. In 1899-1900 
the surplus was $32,870.16. 

The Medical School has a surplus of $7,609.83. In 1899- 
1900 the surplus was $1,306.84. 

The Dental School has a surplus of $4,086.98. In 1899- 
1900 the surplus was $4,885.70. 

The Museum of Comparative Zoology used the income of its 
restricted Funds as required by the conditions of gift. It has 
a surplus of unrestricted income of $2,453.50. In 1899-1900 
the surplus was $6,098.81. 

The Greneral Account of the Observatory has a surplus of 
$543.44. In 1899-1900 the surplus was of $2,431.64. The 
income of the Boy den Fund has been used for work in Peru, 
and the usual large gifts from Mrs. Draper have been used 
for the special research work of the Draper Memorial. 

The Bussey Institution has a surplus of $3,767.09, after 
paying $2,454.34 towards the cost of new greenhouses. In 
1899-1900 there was a surplus of $6,794,85. 

The Peabody Museum has a deficit of $968.29. In 1899- 
1900 the deficit was $115.81. 

The Veterinary School has a deficit of $8,456.45. In 1899- 
1900 the deficit was $4,206.96. 



CUfis have been received during the year as foUows: — 

GIFTS TO FORM NEW FUNDS OR INCREASE OLD ONES. 

From an anonymous giver, $2,370.80 in cash, and securi- 
ties valued at $30,500, to be added to the George C. 
Shattuck Fund in the Medical School. 

From the anonymous giver of the Fund for the Professor- 
ship of Hygiene, securities valued at $15,680, to be added 
to that Fund. 

For the Arnold Arboretum Fund, additional, from 



Thomas Allen $500 

Mrs. F. L. Ames 1,000 

Oliver Ames 1,000 

C. W. Amory 1,000 

Anonymoas 500 

Anon3rinouB 100 

Anonymous 250 

Amoiint carried forward . . $4,350 



Amount brought forward 
Wilder D. Bancroft . . . 
E. Pierson Beebe .... 

A. S. Bigelow 

Mrs. W. W. Blackmar . . 
Mrs. Arthur W. Blake . 
William Brewster .... 



Amount carried forward 



$4,850 

10 

1,000 

500 

50 

1,000 

5 



$6,915 
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Amount brought forward . . |6,915 

Shepherd Brooks 1,000 

John C. Chaffin • • ^^00 

F. W. Chapin 6 

PhiUp A. Chase 850 

James Coates 500 

Mr. and Mrs . James M. Codman 1 , 000 

Miss Helen Collamore .... 200 

J. R. CooUdge 1,000 

Miss Sarah H. Crocker .... 100 

Henry P. Curtis 10 

F. Gordon Dexter 1,000 

George Dexter 500 

Eben S. Draper 1,000 

H. C. Ernst 10 

George F. Fabyan 1,000 

Miss Sarah B. Fay 5,000 

Desmond Fitzgerald 50 

Miss Cornelia A. French . . . 1,000 

Robert H. Gardiner 85 

Mrs. A. P. Gardner 100 

George A. Gardner 2,000 

John L. Gardner 1,000 

Wendell P. Garrison 5 

Mrs. W. H. Goodwin .... 250 

Mrs. G. G. Hammond .... 500 

Miss Ellen R. Hathaway ... 50 

Arthur Hunnewell 250 

H. H. Hunnewell 6,000 

Walter Hunnewell 1,000 

Eben D. Jordan 5,000 

B.F.Keith 20 

Mrs. David P. Kimball .... 1,000 

Amount carried forward . . $87,240 



Amount brought forward . $87,240 

Thomas W. Lawson 5.000 

Bfrs. Henry Lee 1,000 

Joseph Lee 50 

Mrs. Elizabeth R. Lyman, Tr. 250 

Mrs. Heniy A. Miles lo 

J. Pierpont Morgan 250 

Louis Morris 100 

Mrs. David Nevina loo 

Grenville H. Norcross .... 100 

Edward E. Norton 5 

William J. Palmer 1,000 

George Foster Peabody ... fiOO 

S. E. Peabody 1,000 

David Pingree 1,500 

James M. Prendergast .... 200 

Mrs. Sarah £. Potter .... 1,000 

Thomas E. Proctor 500 

Mrs. J. H. Robbins 10 

S. W. Rodman 25 

Miss Marian Russell 200 

Stephen Salisbury 100 

James Schouler 25 

Frederick C. Shattuck .... 100 

Mrs. Howland Shaw 300 

Mrs. Robert G. Shaw .... 100 

A. Shuman 100 

Mrs. Bayard Thayer 2,000 

Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer .... 25 

John E. Thayer 3,000 

Miss M. S. Walker 1,000 

Henshaw B. Walley 5 

John D. Williams 500 

|i57,295 



From the estate of Lucius F. Billings, $5,000, the income 
thereof to be used for scholarships " for the benefit of poor 
but deserving medical students in said Medical Department." 

From the estate of Robert Charles Billings, IT^SOO addi- 
tional, on account of his unrestricted bequest of $100,000. 

From Mrs. Arthur Blake, $1,000, for establishing the F. B. 
Greenough Fund for Surgical Research. 

For the Phillips Brooks House Endowment, from 

Anonymous, through Edwin H. Abbot, Sec'y . $10,000.00 

Francis H. Johnson 500.00 

Balance of subscriptions, through F. G. Peabody 6.66 

$10,506.66 
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From members of the Class of 1868, $1,275, to be added to 
the Free Bed Fund of the Class of 1868. 

From the estate of Robert Henry Eddy, $45,000, on account 
of his unrestricted residuary bequest. 

From the estate of Calvin Ellis, $5,000, the final payment 
on account of his l)equest of $50,000, the income thereof to be 
applied primarily towards the payment of certain expenses of 
such descendants of David Ellis and Beulah Newell, formerly 
of Dedham, and of John Ellis and Hannah Ellis, formerly 
of Walpole, as may be students in Harvard College ; also 
$48,488.39, the final payment of his residuary bequest, 
amounting to $317,122.09, the income thereof to be used 
towards the increase of the salaries of certain professors in 
the Medical School to $5,000 a year, and for other purposes 
in the Department of Medicine. 

From the estate of Miss Lucy Ellis, in addition to previous 
receipts from her estate amounting to $50,942.47 for the same 
purpose, real estate in the town of Eden, Bar Harbor, Me., 
valued at $10,000, the income thereof to be used towards the 
increase of the salaries of certain professors in the Medical 
School to $5,000 a year, and for other purposes in the Depart- 
ment of Medicine; also cash and securities amounting to 
$48,401.47, the final payment of her residuary bequest 
amounting to $108,801.47, the income thereof to be applied 
primarily towards the payment of certain expenses of such 
descendants of David Ellis and Beulah Newell, formerly of 
Dedham, and of John Ellis and Hannah Ellis, formerly 
of Walpole, as may be students in Harvard College. 

From the estate of John Davis Williams French, his 
unrestricted bequest of $5,000. 

From Walter Hunnewell, $5,000, in memory of Willard 
Peele Hunnewell, of the Class of 1904, to be used for the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology. 

From Mr. and Mrs. Henry P. King, $500, for establishing 
a Free Bed Fund for the Stillman Infirmaiy. 

For the Henry Lee Professorship of History, or of some 
other branch of social science, additional, from 

EUiot C.Lee 126,000 

Mm. Henry Lee 25,000 

♦50,000 
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From the estate of Henry L. Pierce, $5,000 additional, on 
account of his unrestricted residuary bequest. 

From an anonymous giver, $4,681.80 in cash and $45,318.20 
in securities, to establish a Fund to be used eventually for the 
advancement of astronomical science. 

From Mr. and Mrs. Nelson Robinson, $200,000, to be added 
to their previous gift of $100,000, to establish, in memory of 
their son, the Nelson Robinson Jr. Endowment Fund, in the 
Department of Architecture. 

From the estate of Henry Saltonstall, $50,000, for establish- 
ing, as a memorial of his son, the Gurdon Saltonstall Fund, 
the income to be used ^* for the maintenance of instruction in 
the liberal arts, whether for undergraduates or graduates, 
or for the support of students, undergraduates or graduates, 
who may need assistance and who by their good conduct and 
success in study may deserve the same"; also $6,000 to be 
added to the Saltonstall Scholarship Fund, and $3,000 to 
be added to the Leverett Saltonstall Scholarship Fund. 

From the estate of Mrs. Henry Saltonstall, $10,000, to be 
added to the Gurdon Saltonstall Fund, which was established 
under the will of her husband. 

From William A. Wadsworth and Herbert Wadsworth, 
$25,000, to be added to the Edward Austin Fund for 
Scholars and Teachers, and $1,500, to be added to the 
Edward Austin Fund for the Bacteriological Laboratory of 
the Medical School. 

From the estate of Mrs. Mary Ann P. Weld, $2,000 addi- 
tional, the final payment on account of her bequest of $10,000, 
for establishing the Christopher M. Weld Scholarship. 

From two members of the Wilder family, $25,000, their 
final payment towards a fund of $40,000, which they oflfered 
to give for the purpose of establishing a professorship in 
the Medical School "to be known forever as the Charles 
Wilder Chair " ; the department of medicine which this 
chair shall represent to be named from time to time by the 
Corporation. 

From Henry P. Walcott, $2,500, to establish a fund, ** the 
income of which shall be used for the purpose of assisting sudi 
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sick students of the University as may be admitted to the 
Stillman Infirmary for treatment, and are not able to meet 
its necessary charges." 

From the estate of David Ames Wells, $1,335.21 in cash, 
and securities valued by the executor at $76,816.90, on 
account of Mr. Wells's residuary bequest for establishing a 
prize and publication fund. 

From the estate of Roger Wolcott, $10,000, to be added to 
the J. Huntington Wolcott Fund, and $10,000, to be added to 
the Huntington Frothingham Wolcott Fund. These Funds 
were established by Roger Wolcott in 1891 with a capital 
of $10,000 each. 

The total amount of these gifts for capital account is 
f 826^669.43^ as is also started on page 30 of this report. 

GIFTS FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 

From an anonymous giver, $2,250, towards the payment of 
a salary in the College. 

From anonymous givers, $100, for the purchase of Nor- 
wegian photographs for the Department of Geology and 
Geography, in remembrance of Ole Bull. 

From an anonymous giver, $350, for the Ricardo Prize 
Scholarship for 1901-02. 

From an anonymous giver, $600, an unrestricted gift. 

From an anonymous giver, $304.10, for a microscope for 
the Department of the Medical School "devoted to the investi- 
gation of cancer under the trust fund created by the will of the 
late Caroline Croft." 

From Edwin F. Atkins, $2,500 additional, '«for the study 
of the improvement of sugar-cane and other tropical plants." 

From the Babcock- Wilcox Co., $3,000, towards the cost of 
two boilers and a superheater for Pierce Hall. 

From Mrs. C. M. Barnard, $600, her eighteenth yearly 
payment for the Warren H. Cudworth Scholarships. 

From F. P. Bonney, $100, for the purchase of reference 
books for Professor Macvane's courses in government. 
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For the Botanic Garden, from 

Anonymous $92.50 

Anonymous 180.00 

Anonymous 200.00 

A. F. EsUbrook 100.00 

Henry Graves 100.00 

C. G. Roebling 100.00 

J. E. Rothwell 20.00 

A. Shuman 10.00 

$802.50 

Through Francis G. Peabody, $45.48, the unexpended bal- 
ance of a gift for furnishing the Shepard Room in Phillips 
Brooks House, to be added to the income of the Phillips Brooks 
House Endowment. 

From W. E. Byerly, $57.11, towards the cost of publishing 
the Annals of Mathematics in 1899-1900. 

For the purchase of apparatus, books, etc., for the Labora- 
tory of Comparative Pathology, from 

George F. Fabyan $250 

Frederick C. Shattuck 260 

$500 

For the instruction and maintenance of certain Cuban Teach- 
ers during a course at the Summer School of 1900, from 

Miss K. L. Bates $50.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph H. Beale, Jr. (additional) . 25.00 

F. A. Blackraer (additional) 100.00 

Boston School Teachers (additional) 3.00 

Charles J. Glidden 100.00 

Walter E. Hayward 6.00 

Arthur H. Nichols ! . . 60.00 

R 60.00 

Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw 185.40 

Ten Cuban Teachers 18.25 

Undergraduates 307.96 

$894.61 

From Harold J. Coolidge, $50, the first of five annual gifts 
of $50 each, ofiered by him for the purchase of books on the 
Chinese question, for the College Library. 

From Mrs. Henry Draper, of New York, an additional sum 
of $9,999.96, to be expended by the Director of the Observa- 
tory in prosecuting the researches in the photography of stellar 
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spectra, with which the late Dr. Henry Draper's name is honor- 
ably associated. 

From Charles W. Eliot, $63.90, for the Laboratory of 
Comparative Pathology. 

For the purchase of wax models for the Embryological 
Liaboratory, illustrating the development of the human ear, 
from 

Clarence J. Blake $!"» 

Harris Kennedy 40 

Charles S. Minot 16 

$70 

From Miss Kate Furbish, $25, for the purchase of books for 
the Gray Herbarium Library. 

For the purchase of a collection of portraits of David Gamck 
for the Library, as a memorial to the late Justin Winsor, from 



Winthrop Ames $100 

G. P. Baker 26 

B. F. BeU 10 

Gordon Knox Bell 20 

Gilman CoUamore 10 

D. P. Griswold 10 

J.H.Hyde 10 

A. D. Irving 1 

Edwaid King 10 

Amount carried forward . . . $196 



Amount brought forward 

A. H. Newman 

J. A. Noyes 

Arthur Pier 



. $196 

10 

. 10 

6 



Franklin H. Sargent 10 

Albert Stickney 10 

P. B. Thompson 6 

E. J. WendeU 26 

J. Wendell, Jr 10 

$281 



From the Department of Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tures, $500, part of the proceeds of a performance of Lessing's 
*' Minna von Bamhelm " given in Sanders Theatre, to be added 
to the gifts for collections for a Germanic Museum. 

From Mrs. Asa Gray, $25.29, for binding periodicals in the 
Library of the Gray Herbarium. 

For the Gray Herbarium, from 



Walter B. Adams . . . . 
Miss Mary S. Ames . . . 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Howard P. Arnold . . . . 

Louis Arnold 

Walter C. Baylies . . . . 

Thomas P. Beal 

A. C. Bent 

Araount carried forward 



$10 Amount brought forward . 

60 Francis S. Blake 

6 William P. Blake 

25 James C. Braraan 

25 Mrs. J. L. Bremer 

5 Miss Sarah F. Bremer . . . 

10 Addison Brown 

10 Edward I. Browne 

10 Stephen Bullard 

$150 Amount carried forward . 



$150 
10 
10 
5 
25 
15 
10 
10 
10 

$245 
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Amount brought forward . . $245 

MrB. William S. Bullard ... 10 

J. Elliot Cabot 10 

James B. Case 10 

H. 1). Chapin 10 

Charles F. Choate 10 

Mrs. Eliot C. Clarke 10 

Miss Helen CoUamore .... 10 

John T. Coolidge 10 

Mrs. C. A. Cummings .... 10 

Charles P. Curtis 10 

Mrs. Charles P. Curtis .... 10 

Henry P. Curtis 10 

Louis Curtis 10 

C. H. Dalton 10 

Samuel B. Dana 10 

Edward S. Dodge 10 

Mrs. Samuel Downer .... 10 

Mrs. J. W. Elliot 10 

E. M. Famsworth 10 

J. S. Fay, Jr 86 

Mrs. J. N. Fiske 10 

8. W. Fletcher 10 

Miss Amy Folsom 10 

Mrs. W. H. Forbes 16 

Francis A. Foster 10 

Francis C Foster 10 

Mrs. Francis C. Foster .... 10 

A friend 5 

A friend 20 

C. W. Galloupe 10 

Robert U. Gardiner 10 

W. A. Gardner 10 

George A. Goddard 10 

Reginald Gray 10 

Mrs. Marv I-.. Greenleaf ... 26 

» 

John Greenough 10 

Mrs. H. S. Grew 25 

George W. Hammond .... 10 

Mrs. George W. Hammond . . 10 

Charles Head 10 

Augustus Homenway .... 10 

J. P. B. Henshaw 10 

E. A. Hills 10 

Robert C. Hooper 20 

Clement S. Houghton .... 10 

Miss Katharine Horsford ... 10 

Henrj' S. Howe 10 

Henry S. Hunnewell 10 

Amount carried lorwaxd . . %d^ 



Amount brought forward . . $800 

Walter Hunnewell 10 

Mrs. Susan M. Jackson ... 10 

William A. Jeffries 10 

Charles W. Jenks 10 

Bernard Jenney 10 

Edward C. Johnson 10 

George G. Kennedy $25 

David P. Kimball 10 

Mrs. David P. Kimball .... 10 

Henry H. Kimball 10 

Lemuel C. Kimball, Jr. ... 10 

Mrs. H. M. Laughlin .... 10 

Greorge C. Lee 10 

J. R. Leeson 50 

George V. Leverett 25 

Mrs. George Linder 10 

Mrs. Mary E. Lodge 15 

Augustus P. Loring 10 

Miss Katharine P. Loring ... 10 

Miss Louisa P. Lonng .... 10 

William Caleb Loring .... 15 

Mrs. T. K. Lothrop 10 

Arthur T. Lyman 10 

Haslett McKlm 20 

Miss E. F. Mason 10 

Albert Matthews 5 

Mrs. Samuel T. Morse .... 10 

William A. Munroe 10 

Grenville H. Norcross .... 10 

Mrs. Otis Norcross 10 

Peder Olsen 10 

Miss Emily L. Osgood .... 10 

Miss E. S. Parkman 10 

Frank E. Peabody 10 

F. H. Peabody 600 

Miss Mary R. Peabody, trustee 10 

Mrs. J. C. Phillips 26 

Henry Pickering 10 

Mrs. Henry Pickering .... 10 

Mrs. D. L. Pickman 10 

Dand Pingree 10 

Mrs. W. B. Potter 600 

Miss Elizabeth C. Putnam . . 10 

George Putnam 50 

Edward L. Rand 10 

Miss Sarah E. Read 90 

Mrs. W. H. Reed 10 

George E. Richards 10 

KxsiQiTXTiX. c.«rrv»\ VsrsR^x^. « «\^V^ 
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Amonnt brought forward . . $3,010 Amount brought fonraid . . $8^200 



S. W. Rodman .... 
Mn. W. B. Rogers . . 
Denman W. Ross . . . 
Mrs. M. Denman Ross . 
Mrs. Waldo O. Ross . . 
J. £. Rothwell .... 
Mrs. Robert 8. Russell . 
S. D. Sargeant . . . . 
Mrs. Winthrop Sargent 
George O. Sears . . . . 

Francis Shaw 

Mrs. G. H. Shaw . . . 
David N. Skillings . . 

Isaac Sprague 

lifrs. Isaac Sprague . . 

F. P. Sprague 

Charles H. Tweed . . . 
B. Vaughan 



10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

20 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 



C. W 60 

Miss Caroline E. Ward .... 10 

Mrs. S. D. Warren 10 

Frank G. Webster 10 

Mrs. Frank G. Webster ... 10 

Mrs. Charles W. Welch ... 10 

George W. Weld 10 

Mr. & Mrs. Walter Wesselhoeft 10 

George R. White 600 



S. B. Whiting 

Mrs. Edward Whitney . . . 
Emile F. WilUams . . . . 

Edward S. Wood 

Mrs. Charlotte F. Woodman 
Miss Mary Woodman . . . 

Heniy Woods 

Charles L. Toung 



10 
80 
200 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 



Amount carried forward . . $8,200 



$4,110 



From Mrs. Emil C. Hammery in memory of her husband, 
formerly Danish Consul at Boston , $500 additional, for the 
purchase of Scandinavian books. 

From the Harvard Club of New York, $2,500 additional, 
towards building the new boat-house. 

From Francis L. Higginson, $10,000, for the purchase 
and arrangement of a piece of land for summer work in 
connection with the Scientific School, and $10,000 for uses 
in connection with the Harvard Union; any residue not re-, 
quired for those purposes to be used for furnishing Pierce 
Hall. 

From James J. Higginson, $200, for the purchase of land in 
New Hampshire for summer surveying. 

From Samuel Hill, $50, for the use of the Department of 
Political Economy in such manner as the Chairman may 
direct. 

From an anonymous giver, $250, for an additional course 
in History in 1900-01. 

From the estate of John Holmes, $13.77, the final payment 
on account of his bequest of $300 for the benefit of poor 
students. 

From Horatio A. Lamb, $100, for the purchase of books 
and music for the library of the DWiBioii oi ^\i^\s^« 
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For the purchase of books for the College Library, from 

Archibald Cary Coolidge $3,764 

Dante Society 25 

Saturday Club of Boston 500 

John Harvey Treat 300 

$4,589 

From James Loeb, $100, for the purchase of publications of 
Labor Unions, and $300 on account of the Charles Eliot Norton 
Fellowship for 1901-02. 

For the purchase of books for the Lowell Memorial Library, 
from 

M. L. Cate $2 

A. R. Marsh 60 

$52 

From Theodore Lyman, $500, to be used for any purpose 
connected with the Jefferson Physical Laboratory approved by 
Professor Trowbridge, and $500 for improving the ventilation 
of room 41 therein, and for any other purpose connected with 
the Laboratory approved by Assistant Professor Sabine. 

For the purchase of a collection of mammal skins for the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology, additional, from 

Anonymous $620 Amount brought forward . . $1,5S0 

William Brewster 100 D. L. Pickman 300 

Louis Cabot 500 Francis Shaw 50 

Arthur F. Estabrook 100 W. S. Spaulding 60 

Charles F. Folsom (additional) 50 Mrs. Bayard Thayer 500 

Henry S. Hunnewell 50 W. P. Wharton 200 

A. Lawrence Lowell 100 Walter Woodman 100 



Amount carried forward . . $1,520 $2,720 

From the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture, 
its fourth annual payment of $2,500, ^^to be expended at the 
Arnold Arboretum by the Director, to increase the knowledge 
of Trees." 

From the Division of Mathematics, $15, for the purchase of 
books for that Department. 

From A. H. Parker, $50, for the purchase of books for the 
Francis James Child Memorial Library. 

From Francis H. Peabody, $100, '' to enable the Gray 
Herbarium to have certain type specimens examined and 
sketched at the Royal Botanical Museum of Berlin." 
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For the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and 
Ethnology, from 

Mrs. N. E. Baylies $60 

Clarence B. Moore 500 



$550 



From James J. Piftnam and Moorfield Storey, trustees, $500 
towards a salary in the Medical School. 

From Mr. and Mrs. Nelson Robinson, who have previously 
given, in memory of their son, Nelson Robinson, Jr., of the 
Class of 1900, $115,000 for the erection of an Architecture 
Building and $20,000 for the purchase of books, prints, casts, 
etc., $30,000 additional for the Architecture Building. 

From Jacob H. Schiff, $10,000 additional, for <^the erection 
of a building to house the Semitic collection," and $10,000 for 
its furnishing. 

From Charles Liebmann, James Loeb, Luther Mott, and 
Percy S. Straus, $75, for a course of public lectures under 
the auspices of the Semitic Department. 

Towards the salary of the Assistant Professor of Slavic 
Languages and Literatures for five years from September 1, 
1901, from 

J. K. Coolidg^e $5,000 

RusseUGray 250 



$5,250 



From Theobald Smith, $25, towards the expenses for re- 
search in the Laboratory of Comparative Pathology. 

From the Society for Promoting Theological Education, 
$3,704.05, for the library of the Divinity School. 

For additions to The Soldier's Field, from 

James J. Higginson $2,500 

Mrs. James J. Higginson 2,500 



$5,000 

For the South End House Fellowship, from 

Charles B. Barnes, Jr $50 Amount brought forward . . .$800 

Julian L. Coolidge 100 Edward W. Grew 100 

William A. Dupee 100 Randolph C. Grew 100 

George S. Fiske 50 James a Lowell 100 

Amoimt carried forward . . . $:i00 V^ 
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From Oscar F. Straus, $100, for the benefit of needy 
students. 
For the Surgical Laboratory, from 



C. W. Amory #200 

W. 8. Bigelow 200 

George Baty Blake ^ 

Fnmcii Stanton Blake > ^^ 

Lowell Blake ) $900 



From Ezra R. Thayer, $25, to be added to the gifts for 
collections for a Germanic Museum. 

From an anonjrmous giver, $500, for a Travelling Fellowship 
m Botany for 1900-01. 

The total amount of these gifts for immediate tue u 
fl29f497. 77^ as is also stated on page 28 of this report. 



CHARLES F. ADAMS, 2d, Treasum, 



BosTOH, NoTember4, 1901 



^COOXJN"TS. 
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General Statement of Receipts and DMmnemenU 

for the year ending 
INCOME. 

Interest on notes, mortgages, advances, &c., |58,046i0 

Interest on Policies Mass. Hospital Life Insurance Co., 849X)0 

Interest on Bank Deposits. 

Deposit in New England Tmst Co., $68.08 

<^ « National Union Bank, 8,794.08 

'< '' Old Boston National Bank, 819.89 

<' <' Suffolk National Bank, 100.68 4,2S8.a 

Interest on Public Funds (after deducting $2,900.52 for sinkikig 
premiums). 

United States 4's, $18,266.08 

Massachusetts 84's, 1,889.40 

aty of Boston 8^'s, 850.00 14,954.48 

Interest on Sundiy Bonds (after deducting $2,425.58 for sinking 
premiums). 

American Bell Telephone Co. 4's, $10,162.71 

" Tel. and Tel. Co. 4's, 8,000.00 

Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 4i's, 10,800.00 

Broadway Realty Co. 5's, 8,527.62 

BrooUine Gas Light Co. 5's, 250.00 

Chicago Edison Co. 5's, 111.11 

Chicago June. Railways & Union Stock Taids Co.o's, 14,979.85 

Chicago June. Railways AUnion Stock TardsCo.4's, 8,811.11 

Girard Point Storage Co. 8l's, 691.52 

Metropolitan Tel. & Tel. Co. 5's, 7,500.00 

New England Tel. and Tel. Co. 6'8, 7,128.90 

** " " 6'8, 4,058.82 76,021.64 

Interest on Railroad Bonds (after deducting $7,806.21 
for sinking premiums) . 

Baltimore & Ohio 4*8, $4,000.00 

Baltimore & Ohio So. Western di's, 8,500.00 

Bangor & Aroostook 5*8 (Van Buren extension), . 4,767.50 

Burlington & Mo. River in Neb. 6*s, 20,177.95 

Central Vermont 4'8, 1,740.00 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 4*8, 120.00 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3^*8, 22,214.42 

Chicago & No. W., Madison Extension 7's, .... 5,310.09 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 4*8, 3,920.90 

Chicago Terminal Transfer 4*8, 4,000.00 

Eastern 6'8, 17,230.88 

Eastern sterling 6*8, 5,736.68 

Fort Scott, So. E. & Memphis 7*s, 5,890.00 

Indiana, Illinois & Iowa 4*8, 1,666.67 

Kansas & Missouri 5*8 2,700.00 

Long Island 4*s, 9,875.00 

Amounts carried forward, .... $112,350.09 $154,154^4 
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the Treasurer of Harvard College^ 

ly 31, 1901. 

EXPENSES. 

id to account of Expenses in the 
XTniYersity, as per Table I (page 55). 

Salaries, $39,958.99 

Retiring Allowances, 9,527.68 

Sundry payments nuuie from special Funds, . 7,463.60 

Other expenses, 44,875.28 

Deficit in the School of Veterinary Medicine 

for 1900-01, 8,456 45 

9110,276.94 
Less repayment to William HayOB Fogg 

Fund, 3,030.98 $107,245.96 

College, as per Table II (page 59). 

Salaries for instruction, $866,234.99 

Sundry salaries, 14,950.00 

Repairs, insurance, and cleaning on College 

Buildings, not valued in Treasurer's books, 49,637.66 

General expenses, 49,096.65 

Fellowships, 20,875.00 

Scholarships, . . ; 45,947.72 

Exhibitions, 22,575.94 

Prixes, 2,186.74 

Botanic Garden and Botanic Museum, .... 10,011.82 

Qray Herbarium, 7,763.23 

Hemenway Gynmasium, 9,396.18 

Jefferson Physical Laboratory, 2,802.08 

Appleton Chapel, 8,659.71 

Summer Schools, 17,644.18 

Books, from special Funds and gifts, .... 1,515.80 

Apparatus, &c., from special Funds and gifts, . 577.05 
Publication expenses, from special Funds and 

gifts, 3,628.66 

Sundry payments from special Funds and gifts, 6,572.92 

Appropriations for collections and laboratories, 37 ,097 . 10 676,572 .88 

Library, as per Table III (page 72). 

Salaries, $15,220.83 

Serrices and wages, 17,738.44 

Books, 25,121.97 

Other expenses, 9,566.62 67,647.86 

Divinity School, as per Table IV (page 75). 

Salaries for instruction, $27,101.48 

Scholarships and Exhibitions, 1,522.88 

Other expenses, 8,868.85 37,493.21 

Amount carried forward, $888,959.91 
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General StcUement of Receipts and Disbursenentt 

for the year ejiding 
INCOME (continued). 

Amounts brought forward, . . $112,350.09 $154,154^ 

Interest on Railroad Bonds (conUnued) . 

Massachusetts Electric Go's. 4l*s, 2,250.00 

Metropolitan West Side Elevated 4's, 8,000.00 

Minneapolis Union 5*s, 4,866.83 

New York Central & Hudson Riyer 8l's(L.S. & M.S. 

Coll.), 6,974.85 

New York Central & H. R. 3l's (M. C. CoU.), . . 1,190.00 

New York, Ontario & Western 4*s, 7,884.13 

Rutland 6's, 569.33 

Second Avenue 5's, 8,941.67 

Third Avenue 4*s, 3,959.80 

Union Pacific 4*8, 18,000.00 169,986.70 

Dividends on Sundry Stocks. 

American Surety Co., $83.00 

First National Bank, 156.00 

General Electric Co., 16.00 

Illinois & Miss. Telegraph Co., 25.00 

Improved Dwelling House Association, 10.00 

Merchants National Bank, 51.00 

Old Boston ** ** 16.00 

Western Gas Co., 48.00 

Western Union Telegraph Co., 62.50 467.60 

Dividends on Manufacturing Stocks. 

Amoskeag Manufacturing Co., $1,200.00 

Merrimack *' '* 561.00 

Pacific Mills, 2,400.00 4,161.00 

Dividends on Railroad Stocks. 

Boston & Albany, $994.50 

Boston Elevated, 144.00 

Boston & Lowell, 3,080.00 

Boston & Maine, 2,219.00 

Boston & Maine, preferred, 273.00 

Chicago, Burhngton & Quincy, 12,748.50 

Fitchburg, preferred, 1,185.00 

Manhattan, 17.00 

New York Central & Hudson River, 11,615.00 

New York, New Haven & Hartford, 312.00 

Northern (N. H.), 1,740.00 

Northern Pacific, preferred, 15.00 

Old Colony, 2,695.00 

Pennsylvania, 6,000.00 

Rutland, preferred, 3,200.00 

West End Street, preferred, 238.00 46,476.00 

Amount carried forward, $375,245.74 
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»/ the Treasurer of Harvard College^ 

My 31, 1901. 

EXPENSES {coiUi^utd). 

Amoimt brought forward, $888,969.91 

Law Sohool, as per Table V (page 77). 

Salaries for instmctioD, $49,188.88 

Scholarships, 8,100.00 

Other expenses, 86,975.60 89,908.88 

Medioal Sohool, as per Table VI (page 78). 

Salaries for instruction, $100,891.64 

Fees repaid to Instructors, 6,760.00 

Fellowships, 8,086.00 

Scholarships and Exhibitions, 4,687.98 

Prizes and expenses, 112.60 

Warren Anatomical Museum, 887.62 

Books, from special Funds and gifts, .... 1,848.06 
Sundry payments made from special Funds 

and gifts, 8,478.66 

Laboratory appropriations, 16,800Jd 

Other expenses, 82,617.84 168,014.09 

Dental Sohool, as per Table VII (page 82). 

Salaries for instruction, $12,606.00 

Other expenses, 16,668.26 28,268.26 

Museum of ComparatiYe Zodlogy, as per 

Table VIII (page 88). 
Paid from sundry Funds on the order of the 

Faculty $26,967.01 

StorgiB Hooper Fund, salary, 6,416.86 

Scholarship, 166.66 

Collection of Mammal skins, 6,012.66 87,661.68 

Peabody MuBeuin of American Archae- 
ology and Ethnology, as per Table IX 

(page 84). 
Peabody Professor Fund, Peabody Pro- 
fessor, $2,820.98 

Fellowships and Scholarship, 1,771.08 

Other expenses, 6,802.62 10,894.48 

Obaervatoryy as per Table X (page 86). 

Salaries, $18,600.00 

Other expenses, 39,070.07 62,670.07 

Bussey Institation, as per table XI (page 86) . 

Salaries for instruction, $6,960.00 

Other expenses, 11,008.72 17,968.72 

Arnold Arboretum, as per Table XII (page 87) . 

Salaries, $3,600.00 

Other expenses, 16,761.88 19,261.88 

Amount carried forward, $1,312,187.79 
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CknercU Statement of Receipts and Disbursementt 

for the year endhg 
INCOME (eoniinued). 

Amount brought forward, $875,245.74 

DiTidends on Real Estate Trust Stocks. 

Barristers Hall Trust, $8,260.24 

Boston Real Estate Trust, 675.00 

Essex Street Trust, 8,000.00 

Paddock Building Trust, 4,698.68 11,6S8^ 

Real Estate Investments, from rents, Ac., net receipts. 
Cambridge (Universitj Houses and Lands) . 

Gross receipts, $40,876.60 

Less Taxes, $4,089.80 

Insurance, 87.60 

Repairs, improvements, 
care, Ac., 21,611.08 25,788.88 $15,188.27 

Boston (general investments). 

Qross receipts, $189,794.70 

Less Taxes, $87,766.08 

Insurance, 8,579.19 

Repairs, improvements, 
care, Ac., 2,842.79 48,688.06 146,106.64 

Bussey real estate. 

Gross receipts, $41,488.78 

Less Taxes, $9,061.94 

Insurance, 951.51 

Interest, 1,489.28 

Repairs, improvements, 

care, &c., 5,020.78 

Heat and power, . . . 5,120.75 21,644.21 19,789.52 

Sundry estates (special investments). 

Gross receipts, $6,044.01 

Less Taxes, $1,253.66 

Repairs, 467.56 

Insurance, 260.04 

Advances repaid, . . . 40.72 2,021.98 4,022.03 185,056.46 

Term Bills. 

College, as per Table II, $484,974.00 

Divinity School, as per Table IV, 7,012.13 

Law School, as per Table y, 96,526.00 

Medical School, as per Table VI, 122,328.68 

Dental School, as per Table VII, 20,000.45 

Bussey Institution, as per Table XI, 2,610.00 

School of Veterinary Medicine, as per Table XIII, 2,665.82 786,116.08 

Amount carried forward, $1,807,047.10 
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f the IVeasurer of Harvard CoUege^ 
^uly31,1901. 

EXPENSES (eonHnued), 
Amount brought forward, $1,312,187.79 

lohool of Veterinary Medicine^ as per Table 

XIII (page 87). 

Salaries for instraction, $6,607.50 

Scholarships, 890.00 

Other expenses, 14,858.57 

$21,451.07 

Less deficit for 1900-01 assumed by the UniTertity, 8,456.45 12,994.62 

Lnnnities from the following Funds. 

Anonymous, $200.00 

Bussey Trust, 4,000.00 

Caroline Brewer Oroft, 2,048.05 

Qnmey, 1,000.00 

Professorship of Hygiene, 2,000.00 

Alexander W. Thayer, 480.00 

Charles Wilder, 256.50 9,984JMS 

Ism Funds. 

Paid the Secretary of the Class of 1868, 149.00 

iindiy payments from income. 

Gifts for Cuban Teachers, expenses, $68,871.48 

^' the purchase of land in New Hampshire, 6,850.00 

Harvard Memorial Society Fund, serrices, . . . 71.87 

John W. A Belinda L. Randall Fund, . . 200.00 
Daniel Williams Fund, for the benefit of the 

Herring Pond and Masphee Indians, 745.88 

Sarah Winslow Fund, to the Minister and 

Teacher at Tyngsborough, Mass., 212.70 66,951.98 

Construction Funds. 

Architecture Building, $109,175.71 

Brighton Marsh Fence, 29,627.63 

New Boat House, 25,414.61 

Fierce HaU, 138,409.56 

Semitic Building, 35,391.79 

John Simpkins Hall, 11,739.34 

Stillman Infirmary, 67,385.70 

UniTersity Museum, 60,222.79 477,367.18 



Total amount of expenses, carried forward, .... $1^879^635.02 
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General StcUement of Receipts and DisbursemenU 

for the year ending 

INCOME (eonitmied). 

Amount brought forward, $1,307,047.10 

Sundries. 

William Fennoyer Annuity, $117.63 

Asa Qray'B copyrights, 1,261.69 

Matthews Scholarships (1 net rents of Hall), . 6,399.88 

Trustees of Edward Hopkins, 191.28 

Sale of grass, wood, old material, Ac., 8,838.19 

Sale of old examination papers, 425.78 

Sale of tickets to Commencement Dinner, .... 622.00 

Sale of tickets to Divinity School Alumni Dinner, . 53.00 

Sale of books, pamphlets, catalogues, &c., .... 4,155.82 

Board of horses, cattle, &c., at Bussey Institution, 6,033.44 

Repayment of advances for microscopes, .... 1,707.80 
Repayment of part of cost of publishing Obaerr*- 

tory annals, 2,140.26 

Sundry repayments, 803.55 

Laboratory instruction to Dental students at Medi- 
cal School, 4,100.00 

Laboratory instruction to Medical and Veterinary 

students at Dental School, 960.00 

Subscriptions to Veterinary Hospital, 20.00 

Use of Library by resident graduates and others, . 70.00 

Use of lockers in Hemenway Gymnasium, . . 3,668.50 

Use of Gymnasium by graduates, 30.00 

Use of Buildings (not Univ. Houses and Lands), . 5,160.00 

Fees for admission and condition examinations, . 2,993.00 

Fees in Infirmary, Dental School, ....... 5,881.89 

Fees from Veterinary Hospital and Forge, .... 10,167.10 

Fees from Divinity Summer School, 1,335.00 

Laboratory fees, 23,466.65 

Fees for Summer Courses, $18,146.35 

Other receipts from Summer Courses, . 400.00 18,546.35 

Fees from Summer Camp, Engineering, 1,035.60 

Fees from Laboratory, Dental School, 2,176.55 

Fees for use of microscopes. Veterinary School, . 34.00 

Fines, 351.45 

Trustee of C. L. Hanoook real estate, .... 348.81 

Loans to students repaid, 1,573.54 108,668i6 

Sundry Gifts for immediate use (see page 20), 129,497.77 

Total amount of income, $1,545,218.15 

RECEIPTS EXCLUSIVE OF INCOME. 

GIFTS FOB CAPITAL ACCOUNT. 

Edward Austin Fund (additional), $25,000.00 

Edward Austin Fund, Bact. Laboratory (additional), 1,500.00 



Amounts carried forward, $26,500.00$1,545,218.1S 
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of (A6 TteasuTer of Harvard College^ 
My 31, 1901. 

INVESTMENTS AND SUNDRY PAYMENTS. 

Amoant brought forward, $1,879,685.09 

OENEBAL INVESTMEHTS. 

$100,000 Baltimore & Qhio R. R. Cony. Deb. 4*8 of 

1911 (70% of principal and fall premiom), $70,750.00 

100,000 Indiana, Illinoifl & Iowa R. R. Ist M. 4'8 of 1950, 96,500.00 

100,000 Long Island Railway Co. Unified M. Vs of 1949, 96,257.50 
100,000 Massacbosetto Electric Companies 41% Gold 

Coupon Notes of 1906, 98,000.00 

45,000 Broadway Realty Co. Purchase Money 1st M. 

5*8 of 1926 50,625.00 

100,000 Chicago Edison Co. 1st M. 5's of 1926, . . . 107,260.00 

156 shares Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R., • 15,600.00 

667 <' Pennsylvania R. R., 40,025.04 

2,000 '< Barristers Hall Trust (20%), 40,000.00 

1,750 " " " (10%), 17,500.00 

1,700 " " " ** 17,000.00 

1,313 shares Paddock Building Trust (10%), . . . 18,130.00 
Gerrish Block, 47 to 59 Blackstone St. and 72 to 76 

North St., Boston, 192,875.75 

Estate, Washington St., North, Boston, Improvements, 8,347.87 

Baring Bros. & Co. in account, $196.52 

Less expenses, 2.18 194.34 

Accrued interest and expenses on bonds bought, . . . 4,122.22 

Advances to Botoh Laboratory, 6,687.62 

«< « Harvard Dining Association 21.16 

'< << Randall Hall Association, 11,155.56 

Notes of manufacturing companies, &c.,. . $780,000.00 

Less notes paid, 710.000.00 70.000.00 956,002.06 

SPECIAL nrVESTMENTS. 

Estate No. 3 Divinity Avenue, Cambridge (University 
Houses and Lands Account), $13,158.50 

Real Estate in Chelsea. Legal Expenses (C. !■• Han- 
OOOk Fund), 10.00 

14 shares Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. (Price 

Qreenleaf Fund), i,400.00 

16 shares American Light & Traction Co., preferred, 
received in part payment for 16 shares Western Gas 
Co. exchanged (David Ames Weld Fund), . . 1,520.00 

4^ shares American Light & Traction Co., received 
in part pajrment for 16 shares Western Gas Co. ex- 
changed (David AmOB Weld Fund), 80.00 

100 shares Paddock BuUding Trust (10%) (Prioe 

Greezdeaf Fund), i,ooo.oo 17,168.50 

Amount carried forward, .... f2.^H52.^Q&.Q^ 
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General Statement of Receipts and DisbwnemenU 

for the year ending 

RECEIPTS EXCLUSIVE OF INCOBfE (continued). 

AmonnU brought forward, .... 126,500.00 $1,545,213.13 

GIFTS FOR CAPITAL accouht (continued). 

Arnold Arboretum Fond (additional), $67,295.00 

LuoiuB F. BillingB Fund, 5,000.00 

Bobert CharleB BillingB Fund (additional), . . 7,500.00 

F. B. Greenongh Fund for Surgical Research, . . 1,000.00 

Phillips Brooks House Endowment, 10,506.66 

Free Bed Fund of the Class of 1868 (additional), . 1,275.00 

Bobert Henry Eddy Fund, 45,000.00 

Calvin Ellis Fund (additional), 48,488.39 

Calvin and Luoy Ellis Aid Fund (additional), . . 53,401.47 

Luoy Ellis Fund (additional), 10,000.00 

John Davis Williams Frenoh Fund, 5,000.00 

Fund for the Advancement of Astronomical Science . 50,000.00 

Willard Feele Hunnewell Fund, ....#.. 5,000.00 

Free Bed Fund for the Stillman Inflrmaiy, .... 500.00 

Henry I^ee Professorship Fund (additional), . . . 50,000.00 

Henry L. Pieroe Residuary Bequest (additional), 5,000.00 

NelsonBobinsonJr.EndowmentFund(additional), 200,000.00 

Professorship of Hygiene Fund (additional), 15,680.00 

Gurdon Saltonstall Fund, 60,000.00 

Saltonstall Scholarship Fund (additional), .... 6,000.00 

Leverett Saltonstall Scholarship Fund(additional), 8,000.00 

Gtoorge C. ShattUOk Fund (additional), .... 88,870.80 

Christopher M.Weld Scholarship Fund (additional) , 2 ,000.00 

Charles Wilder Professorship Fund (additional), . 25,000.00 

Henry P. Waloott Fund, 2,500.00 

David Ames Wells Fund, 78,152.11 

Hxmtington Frothingham Woloott Fund (addi- 
tional), 10,000.00 

J. Hxmtington Woloott Fund (additional), . . . 10,000.00 826,669.48 

SALES, ETC., OEyERAL INTESTMENTS . 

$56,000 Walter Baker & Co. Limited 41's, called and 

paid off at par, $56,000.00 

85,000 Burl. & Mo. River (Neb.) R. R. non. ex. 6*8, 

called and paid off at par, 35,000.00 



100,000 Eastern R. R. Ist M. 6*s of 1906, 

14,000 Fort Scott, South Eastern & Memphis R. R 

Ist M. 7*8, called and paid off at 105, . . 

2 Rights Chicago,, Burlington & Quincy R. R., 

250 shares Barristers Hall Trust (80% paid), . 

50 " '* «' " (90% paid), . 



114,250.00 

14,700.00 

8.15 

22,000.00 

4,850.00 



Amounts carried forward, .... $246,808.15 $2t871,88iJM 
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of ike Trecistirer of Harvard College, 
July 31, 1901. 

INVESTMENTS AND SUNDRY PAYMENTS (continued). 

Amount brought forward, $2,852,805.58 

SPECIAL iKVESTMBNTS (continued). 

Property received on account of the bequests of Miss 
Iiuoy Ellis. 
$2,000 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Gen. 

M. 4'8 of 1995, 

2,000 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Pe Railway Adjust- 
ment 4*s of 1996, 

2,000 Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R. Cons. M. 5*s 

of 1937, 2,346.25 

2,000 Central Vermont R*y Ist M. 4*s of 1920, . . 1,804.78 
4,000 Little Rock & Fort Smith R'y Ist M. 7's of 

1905, 4,258.78 

3,000 Erie Telegraph & Telephone Co. Coll. Tr. 5's 

of 1926, 3,094.59 

2,000 Somerset Trust 2d M. 6's of 1902, 2,079.33 

1 share Central Vermont R'y, 7.73 

41 shares Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R., . 5,862.18 



2,065.00 
1,806.00 



50 



(( 



Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 

R*y, preferred, 8,991.60 

Fitchburg R. R., preferred, 10,027 JO 

Chicago Junction R'ys & Union Stock 

Yards Co., 1,784.60 

E. & T. Fairbanks & Co., 1,498.00 

Improved Dwelling House Association, 400.00 
Massachusetts Cremation Society, . . 
Beal Estate in the town of Eden, Bar Harbor, Me., 

about 9 acres, 10,000.00 



71 
12 

5 
10 
11 



(( 



(( 



n 



l( 



(( 



Property received on account of the bequest of David 
Ames Wells. 

$4,000 Adams Express Co. Deb. 4*s of 1948, . 
2,000 Buffalo aty Gas Co. 1st M. 5*8 of 1947, 
1,000 The Electric Corporation 7*s of 1992, . 
50 shares Cleveland & Pittsburg R. R., . 



20 
17 
15 
21 
40 
20 
33 
40 
26 



Illinois Central R. R., .... 

Manhattan R'y, 

Northern Pacific R*y, preferred, 

Pennsylvania R. R., 

Pittsburg, Fort Wayne & Chicago R'y, 
West Virginia Central & Pittsburg R*y, 

Pullman Co., 7,029.00 

Adams Express Co., 6,560.00 

Illinois & Miss. Telegraph Co., .... 875.00 

Amounts carried forward, . 



$4,200.00 
1,500.00 
1,000.00 
4,750.00 
2,800.00 
2,159.00 
1,455.00 
1,556.00 
7,600.00 
1,600.00 



55,974.94 



$43,084.00 $2,908,780.52 
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GfenercU Statement of Receipts and DMunement 

far the year endtii 

RBCEIPT8 EXCLUSIVE OF INCOBCB (eontinued), 

AmonnU brought forward, . . . $246,808. 15 $2,871,8a2i( 
8ALB8, ETC., OBiiEiiAL imrssTMBHTS (continued) . 

586 shares Barristers Hall Tmst (fall paid), . . 62,581.30 

687 '* Paddock BuUding Trust (55% paid), . . 41,205.76 

120 " " '* ** (65% pidd), . . 8,397.60 858,9W.81 

8ALB8, BTO., SPECIAL nfYBSTMBBTS. 

Sale of Frioe Ghreenleftf Inyestments. 

317 rights Boston & Maine R. R., 122.21 

7 <' Chicago, Burlington & Qoincj R. R., . 29.65 
$1,000 Bnrlington & Sfissonri River (Neb.) R. R. non 

ex. 6's, called and paid off at par, .... 1,000.00 1,061.8$ 
Sale of property received from the estate of Henry 
C. Warren. 

84 shares Boston & Albany R. R., $21,407.26 

64 <' Boston Elevated R'y, 9,948.38 

200 ** West End St. R'y, preferred, .... 22,715.86 

39 ♦* First National Bank, 6,814.22 60,886.M 

Sale of property received from the estate of Oalvin 
Ellis. 

150 shares Boston & Albany R. R., $38,225.72 

50 "' Boston & Lowell R. R., 12,142.75 

91 ^* Boston & Maine R. R., preferred, . . 15,464.55 

156 ' ' New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R. , 32,943 46 

120 " Old Colony R. R., 24,215.68 

17 '' Merchants National Bank, 2,783.16 

8 '' Old Boston National Bank, 797.59 

200 rights Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R., . 815.00 127,887.91 

Sale of property received from the estate of Miss 
Iiucy Ellis. 
$2,000 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R*y Gen. M. 4's. 

of 1995, $2,065.00 

2,000 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R'y Adj. 4*s of 

1995 1,806.00 

2,000 Chicago & Eastern Illinois K. R. Cons. M. 5's 

of 1937, 2,346.25 

2,000 Central Vermont R'y let M. 4*s of 1920, . . 1,804.78 

4,000 Little Hock & F't Smith R'y Ist M. 7'8 of 1905, 4,258.78 
3,000 Erie Telegraph & Telephone Co., Coll. Tr. 

5'8 of 1926, 3,094.59 

2,000 Somerset Trust 2d M. 6*8 of 1902, 2,079.33 

1 share Central Vermont R*y, 7.73 

41 shares Chicago, Bnrlington & Quincy H. R., . 5,862.18 

Amounts carried forward, $23,323.64 $2,920,200 J8 
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^the Treasurer of Harvard CoUegey 
tdy 31, 1901. 

HSrVESTMENTS AND SUNDRY PATMENTS (eonHnueO). 

Amounts brought forward, $48,084.00$2,908,780.fiS 

SPECIAL nnrBSTMBKTS (cotUinued). 

loperty receiyed on account of the beqnett of David 
Ames Wells (eaniinued), 

85 shares Northwestern Telegraph Co., 1,525.00 

50 <* Western Union Telegraph Co., .... 4,650.00 

10 " The Ele(!tric Corporation, .40 

8 ** General Electric Co., 1,816.00 

8 <* Buffalo City Gas Co., 64.00 

16 " Western Gas Co., 1,600.00 

88 ** American Surety Co., 7,677.50 

10 " Morton Trust Co., 7,250.00 

10 *' New York Security & Trust Co., .... 8,000.00 

11 ^< Walter A. Wood M. & R. Machine Co., 550.00 

1 share New York Evening Post Publishing Co., 600.00 76,816.90 

Property received for the Fund for the Advancement 
of Astronomical Science. 

25 shares Boston & Albany R. R., $6,868.25 

11 '' Boston & Maine R. R., 2,181.08 

17 ^< Boston & Providence R. R., 5,095.41 

11 '< Connecticut River R. R., 8,111.08 

10 « New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R., 2,154.80 

25 " Norwich & Worcester R.R., 5,748.25 

80 '' Massachusetts Electric Companies, pre- 
ferred, 2,781.90 

20 " West End St. R'y, 1,934.80 

15 ^' American Telephone & Telegraph Co., . 2,576.83 

17 *< Calumet & Ilecla Mining Co., 18,421.40 45,818.20 

Property received for the Professorship of Hygiene 
Fund from its anonymous founder. 
80 shares Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R., . $15,680.00 

Cost of transfer of same, 1.85 15,681.85 

Property received for the George C. Shattuok Fund from 
an anonymous giver. 
25,000 Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis R. R. Cons. M. 

6's of 1928, 80,500.00 

r80 Beacon St., taxes and other expenses, 510.66 

Woodland Hill Estate, taxes and legal expenses, 1,080.11 



Amount carried forward, $8,078,688.24 
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ChnercU StcUemerU of Receipts and Dubursemmts 

for the year ending 

RECEIPTS EXCLUSIVE OF INCOME (eoniinued). 

Amonnto brought forward, $23,323.6412,920,200416 

SALES, ETC., SPECIAL INVESTMENTS (COnttflUed), 

Smle of property received from the estate of Miss IiUOy 
Ellis (continued), 
50 shares Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 

R*y, preferred, 8,991.50 

71 ♦♦ FitchburgR.R., preferred, 10,027.20 

12 *« Chicago Junction R'ys & Union Stock 

Yards Co., 1,734.60 

5 '< E. & T. Fairbanks & Co., 1,498.00 

10 *' Improved Dwelling House Association, . 400.00 
Estate 480 Beacon St., Boston, .... $35,000.00 

Less Broker's commission and legal 

expenses, 376.25 34,623.75 80,598.69 

Smle of property received for the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Astronomical Science. 

15 shares American Telephone & Telegraph Co., . $2,335.95 

15 rights American Telephone & Telegraph Co., . 240.88 
25 shares Boston & Albany R. R., 6,368.25 

11 << Boston & Maine R. R., 2,131.03 ' 

17 ** Boston & l»rovidence R. R., 5,095.41 

17 '* Calumet & Hecla Mining Co., 18,421.40 

10 ** Connecticut River R. R., 8,111.03 

25 »* Norwich & Worcester R. R., 5,743.25 38,446.70 

Part of note held for James Barr Ames Fund, paid, lOO.OO 

16 shares Western Gas Co. (David AmOB Wells 
Fund) exchange for 

16 shares American Light & Traction Co., pref., . $1,520.00 

A-fif shares American Light & Traction Co , ... 80 00 1,600.00 

Sale of ^ share American Light & Traction Co. (David Ames 

Wells Fund), 20.00 

SUNDRIES. 

Harvard Dining Association, to reduce debt, .... $1,500.00 

Ran^lft^l Hall Association, to reduce debt, 600.00 

Premiums on Bonds, repaid in part, 13,132.31 

Advances for accrued interest and expenses on bonds, 

repaid, 4,547.22 

Advances to Calvin and Iiucy Ellis real estate, 

repaid in part, 40.72 

Special deposit, to be repaid, 318.20 

Sundry repajmento, 2,030.84 22,169.39 

Amount carried forward, $3,068,185.04 
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of the Trecuurer of Harvard College^ 
July 31, 1901. 

INVESTMENTS AND SUNDRY PAYMENTS {eonUnued). 

Amount brought forward, $3,078,688.24 



Amount carried forward, $8,078,688.84 
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Cfeneral Statement of Receipts and DisbunemenU 

for the year ending 

BBCEIFTS EXCLUSIVB OF INCOME (^oonttnued) . 

Amoont broaght forward, $8,063,185.01 



Bursar's Sundry Accounts. 

Receipts during the year, • • . . • 536,790.23 

Balance, August 1, 1900. 

Cash in Suffolk National Bank, $9,526.65 

'' National Union Bank, 157,002.68 

'< Old Boston National Bank 69,748.60 

*' New England Trust Co., 8,615.26 

*•* hands of Charles F. Mason, Bursar, . . . 16,980.44 

Term Bills due in October, 1900, 229,150.09 

" " overdue, 8,828.89 494,847J6 

Total, . . . $4,084,77SJS 
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of the Treasurer of Harvard College^ 
July 31, 1901. 

INVESTMENTS AND SUNDRY PAYMENTS (continued). 

Amount brought forward, $3,078,688.84 



lonar's Sundry Accounts. 
Payments during the year. 

On account of Hanrard Dining Association, . $185,959.25 

'* '* Randall Hall Association, . . . 78,378.75 

On sundry accounts, 251,684.90 515,978.90 

balance, July 31, 1901. 

Cash in Suffolk National Bank, $26,480.66 

<' National Union Bank, 185,570.67 

«« New England Trust Co., 3,228.32 

«^ hands of Charles F. Mason, Bursar, . . . 29,035.72 

Tenn Bills due in October, 1901, 286,731.03 

'* " OTerdue, 9,065.28 490,111.68 

Total, $4^084,778j8a 
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The foUowing Account exhibUs the State of the Property^ a$ 
entered upon the Treasurer's Books ^ July 31^ 1901. 

Separate InTettmentfl, as stated in detail on pages 3, 
4, 5 and 6 of this report, consisting of 

Railroad Bonds, $236,095.06 

Sundry Bonds, 854,873.60 

Railroad Stocks, 886,551.45 

Sundry Stocks, 75,880.65 

University Houses and Lands, 600,821.84 

Other Real Estate, 499,641.08 

Sundries, 28,469.44 

Cash in New England Trust Ck>., 8,228.82 $8,084,661.14 

And ^^ General Investments," as follows : — 
Mortgages and Notes. 

Mortgages, $288,000.00 

Boott Cotton Mills' Note, 100,000.00 

Cocheco Manufacturing Co.'s Notes, 160,000.00 

Edison Electric Illuminating Co.'s Note, .... 60,000.00 

Manchester Mills' Note, 100,000.00 

Massachusetto Cotton Mills' Notes, 100,000.00 

Merrimack Manufacturing Co.'s Notea, 100,000.00 

Tremont & Suffolk Mills' Note, 60,000.00 

Padflc Mills' Note, «... 100,000.00 988/)00^ 

^United Sutes Bonds. 

400,000 United States 4's of 1926, 4«4,9U.tt 

Railroad Bonds. 
$100,000 Baltimore & Ohio 4's of 1948, .... $96,626.00 

100,000 Baltimore & Ohio Cony. Deb. 4's of 1911 
(70% of principal and full premium 
paid), 70,760.00 

100,000 Baltimore & Ohio (S. W. Division) 1st 

• M. 3i'8 of 1925, 89,750.00 

100,000 Bangor & Aroostook (Van Buren Exten- 
sion) let M. 5*8 of 1943, 109,651.26 

330,200Burl.&Mo. R. inNebr.nonex. 6*8, . . 888,715.19 

644,000 Chic, Burl. & Quincy 3i'8 of 1949, . . 662,987 84 

100,000 Chic. & No. W. (Madison Extension) 

l8tM. 7'8of 1911, 116,899.02 

100,000 Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 4*8 of 

1988, 106,842.08 

100,000 Chicago Terminal Transfer Ist M. 4'8 

of 1947, 95,772.50 

Amounts carried forward, . . . $1,687,992.89 $3,482,617.08 

• These $400,000 of United States 4*8 of 19-25 have, from Dec. 22, 1899, been lent to tbe 
National Shawmut Bank, which pays to the College, for the use, interest at the rate of two per 
cent, a year, in addition to the interest of four per cent, received by the bank from the bonds, 
thus m ^i^^wg the income of the College from the bonds equal to six per cent, upon their par Ttlie* 
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Amounts brought forward, . . . $1,687,992.89 $8,482,517.02 
Railroad Bonds (eonUnved) . 

$243,000 Eastern, let M. 6*8 of 1906, 252,232.67 

£19,600 Eastern '' *' Sterling of 1906, 95,483.40 

$70,000 Fort Scott, So. E. & Mem., 1st M. 7*s, . 69,608.69 

100,000 Indiana, 111. & Iowa Ist M. 4*8 of 1950, 96,500.00 

300.000 Long Island Unified M. 4's of 1949, . . 283,257.50 
100,000 Massachusetts Electric Companies 4^% 

Gold Coupon Notes of 1906, .... 98,000.00 

200,000 Metrop. West Side Elevated 4*8 of 1938, 192,746.25 

100,000 Minneapolis Union 1st M. 5*8 of 1922, . 102,796.49 
200,000 New York Central & H. R. (L. S. & 

M. S. Coll.) 3^*8 of 1998 202,439.55 

200,000 New York, Ontario & Western Ref. M. 

4*8 of 1992, 210,543.93 

100,000 Second Ave. (N. Y.) Con. M. 5*8 of 1948, 118,552.78 
100,000 Third Arenue (N.Y.) Ist Consol. M. 

4*8 of 3000, 108,959.80 

400,000 Union Pacific l8t M. & L. O. 4*8 of 1947, 858,114.75 8,867,828.70 

Sundry Bondf . 

$200,000 American Bell Tel. Co. 4*8 of 1908, . . $208,558.82 

200,000 American Tel. & Tel. Co. 4*8 of 1929, . 196,000.00 

184,000 Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 4^*8 of 1908, . 184,000.00 
145,000 Broadway Realty Co. Purchase money 

Ist M. 5's of 1926, 157,885.52 

100,000 Chicago Edison Co. Ist M. 5's of 1926, . 107,260.00 
250,000 Chicago Junction Railways and Union 

Stock Yards Coll. Trust 5*8 of 1915, . 250,282.05 
100,000 Chicago Junction Railways and Union 

Stock Yards 4*8 of 1940, 98,500.00 

100,000 Metrop.Tel.&Tel.Co.lstM.5*8of 1918, 99,500.00 

100,000 New England Tel. & Tel. Co. 6*8 of 1906, 101,484.86 

100,000 New England Tel. & Tel. Co. 5*8 of 1916, 114,117.64 1,512,087.89 

Railroad Stocks. 

1718 shares Chicago, Burl. & Quincy R. R., . . $164,910.92 

2303 " N. Y. Central & Hud. River R. R., . 234,987.50 

2667 *' Pennsylvania R. R., 169,100.04 568,998.46 

Manufacturing Stocks. 

12 shares Amoskeag Manufacturing Co., . . . $3,654.00 

187 '* Merrimack " "... 18,700.00 

24 " Pacific Mills, 16,668.29 39,022.29 

Real EsUte Trust Stocks. 

1000 shares Essex Street Trust, $100,000.00 

1115 ** Barristers Hall Trust, 105,068.70 

1198 " Paddock Building Trust (65% paid), 73,526.64 278.595.84 

Amount carried forward, $9,748,899.70 
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Amount brought forward, $9)748,399.70 

Real Estate. 

Adams Estate, Washington Street, Boston, . . . $250,000.00 

Amory Estate, Franklin Street, Boston, .... 165,615.81 

EsUte in Washington Street, North, Boston, . . 58,913.52 
Gerrish Block, Blackstone and North Streets, 

Boston, 192,875.75 

Gray Estate, Washington Street, Boston, .... 834,231.77 

Hay ward Estate, Washington Street, Boston, . . 578,861.88 

Lowell Estate, Washington Street, Boston, . . . 464,368.91 

Townsend Estate, Hawkins Street, Boston, . . . 44,569.49 

Webb Estate, Washington Street, Boston, . . . 164,604.79 

Reversion of Buildings in Brattle Street, Boston. 1,015.00 2,754,556.9} 

Sundries. 

Advances to BllSSey Trust, $29,785.51 

" '' School of Veterinary Medicine, . . 24,406.01 
(( (( Peabody Museum of American 

Archaeology- and Ethnology, . . 1,607.80 

«^ '« Botanic Department, 18,625.67 

«' «' Dining Hall Association, 12,522.66 

" ** Randall Hall Association, . . . . 38,481.27 

** *' Botoh Laboratory 6,687.62 

$127,016.04 

Baring Brothers & Co., 2,682.59 

Term bills due in October, 1901, 286,781.08 

(' '' overdne, 9,065.28 875,494.94 

Cash in Suffolk National Bank, $26,480.66 

'' '( National Union Bank, 185,570.67 

«« '' hands of Charles F. Ha>on, Bursar, . . . 29,085.72 241,087.01 

Total, $18,119,588.61 



T%e foregoing I^^operty rqareaenta (Ae follomng Funds and 
Baiancea,' and is aiimcerable for the same. 



$4,950.1 
S5,<I00.< 
6,000.1 



S2.000.( 
115,966.1 

48,458.1 

101,226.' 

20,571. 
S1I,000.< 
S0,000.< 
5,000.1 

129.940.: 
16,HTl.l 
10,000.1 
10,000.1 
10,000 .( 
81,950.1 
15,750,1 

118,ei7.' 
80,000.1 
61,686. 

570,000.1 



UNIVERSITY FUNDS. 
D Andrew Bigelow (L898), . . . 

Robert C. BillingB (1900), . . 
D Stanton Blake<iN!'H) . . . 
S Charlotte P Blanohard (1891), 
) Samuel D. Bradford IS'lfi), . 
jJohnW Carter <ia98), . . . 

1 ThoDUW Cotton (1727), .... 

J John Cowdin (1888) 

S Oeorge B. Dorr (1882) 

) Gteorge Draper (189S) 

R. H. Eddy nnil) 

I Harrard Ellis ( i 



63,515.< 
864,056.1 
23,370.1 
46,913.: 
6,000.1 
100.000.1 



JotmDavi8WiUiam8Frenah(ieoi), 6,078.86 

S Gore (1834) 20,571.18 

a JohnC. ara7(l88l), 25,000.00 

'Walter Hastinga (11:181^) 80,000.00 

a Oeorge Baxter Hyde (1895), . . 5,000.00 

9 InsurBDi'i' and Gunronty (1860), . . . 132,288.30 

i Leonard Jarvia (1858) . . 

Henry P Kidder (mi), .... 10,000.00 

3 Joseph Lee (I*t02) 10,000.00 

Theodore Iiyman (1888), .... 10,000.00 

1 Henry T. Morgan (1888) 81,960.64 

D Israel UunBon (1844) 15,750.00 

4 Francis £ Parker (188(1) 113,817.44 

a William Ferldns (1888) 80,000.00 

7 Henry I.. Fleroe (189S) 61,000.71* 

Henry Ii.Fieroe(Reiidiiir]r)(i898), 

Tou! recviTtxI. . . . $750,000.00 

Approprinltd for build- 
ing Fierce Hkll. . . 208,100.00 547,900.00 

B l-reaideiil'B (1883 63,603.76 

5 Ri'tiring Al1o<ran>.v (1879), 361,169.68 

i John Ii. Hussell (1889) 28,870.08 

i laaao Sweetser (1894), 46,913.13 

J Setb Turner 1N8.1), 5,000.00 

S WilliamP. Weld (1893) 100,000.00 

4 . . AmouDta carried fonrud, ClBS.Oei.SO 



Prtodp«l. Jnly M. IMtt. 

>4,»50.00 

92,600.00 

6,000.00 

4,771.88 

6,260.00 
12,500.00 
154.76 
22,000.00 
1 15,966.56 
48,468.60 



* Tba Fniuli and BalmncH h 
^ VmlB hiTC bam printed lAcT tbeir lltl«. 



B.clHiUled wid the dUu at the eiCahllihauBt of 



I. 'WW. PHiielp»l.JiilT«,lW. 
8J18.M . . Amoniiu brought forward, |t,16S,MlJ0 



•COLLEGE FUNDS. 
8,161.81 JohnW. P. Abbot (1874), . . . 
27,748.6* Alford rrofe»-ur»liij. (1766), . . . 
6,230.00 Daniel Austin Turfl), 

1.060.00 John A. Blanchard 1878), . . 
89,780.00 HuljiDR' I»P!.Br1nn'nt 18«7). . . . 
88,337.40 BoylBtOn l'rof.-».orBhii) (1772), . . 
11,074.66 FrftncisJaina8ChildMcm.(1887), 

6,S84.16 ClaMicalPQbl.P'aof01uaofl858, 

(1888) 

160,397.64 riMs Siihn.Tipliiin (1870), 

8,286.7S Paul Dudley (1761), 

21,619.60 XUot Profeuonhip (1814), .... 

10.000.00 Sliot " (Jon.PhmipB* 

gift)(I8S4), 

8.600.01 Erring FrofeMonUp (ITVI), . . . 
86,»eo.99 Fisher " (1884), . . . 

369.10 Henry Plynt (1760), 

16,840.38 Kiurf for PemiaDeal TntorB {17M), . 
1,098.67 Food for RElitpoa* Serrices (IMT), . 
6,084.41 Go«pelaiurch (1868), .... 

Oray Htrbanam (balnoce), .... 
Oray Mpmorial (1898), . . . 
Asa Qray I'rofossonbip of Sfcle- 

matic BoUny (1897), 

Oumey (1mh8 

Harvard Orienul Serie*(lS99), . . 
Herbarium (1866), 

Heresy l'r(ifegenrship{177J), . . , 

Heraey rrufcBionhip (Thomas 

IiOe'B gift IHoti), 

HomBl'mfo8!.orshipofI>iTimty(17a6). 

HolliB '• of MBlbein»tic:i(1713). 

IngerBoU Lecture ]8.<)4 
JflfibraOD I'hysitsl Lab'y (balance), 
Leotureson I'olilical F,conomy(l989), 
Lee iMiiv] fur li>-adiDf; «63), 
Hom-yX.ee Trofi-BBorahip (1900), . 
Joseph Lovering (1891), . . . . 
IiOWell Fund for a Buluniu Garden 
(1882), (formerly rr(it.-s^r)r«hi() of 

Natural Ilistorj-, 1805) 

Molieaa Frofceiinreljip (1834). . . 

William B. Noble ix^ctnrei (1898) , 



33,611.00 Asa 



4.517.60 
3.747.33 
6,386.20 
1,846.08 
9,464.01 



:0,834,37 
2,281 .sr. 



«,634.96 
87,748.64 
6,830.00 
1,060.00 
39,780.00 
88,837.40 
11,161.87 

6,086.18 

160,897.54 

S,840Jtt 

S1,61»J10 

10,000.00 
8,600.01 
KyVaOM 
ST6.S7 
1<,>40.8S 
1,08SJ(7 
«,176J1 
346.87 
81,611X0 

81,699.46 
194,466.96 
IS,118JW 
80,666.91 
80,217.08 

81,744.18 
84,517.60 
8,747.38 
6,463.87 
3,166.81 
9,608.88 
16,T9R.B7 
104,416.89 
8,048.01 



66,382.31 
43,062.98 
21,232.69 



. AmounU carried forwanl, . . . tl, 019, .'■02.39 t2,168,061i 
■ Iiirla'liii)[ name KtiuUy used in the UndiuEE ScluwL 



Lnp. 1, IMM. FtindpiU, JdIt H, 1901. 
1,078,281.66 . . AoionaU brought forwMd, . . . #1,019.608.3!) •S.lSS.Oei.SO 

18,980.66 Daniel H.Peiroe(iJ^7f.l I3,a9r;.u 

S!,0OO.O0 Perltm8ProteBsor»hip(lMl), . . 31,000.00 

Sl,600.00 Jonathan FbiUipB (18R ) . . . 31,500.00 

76,000.00 PJi.vBioal LabonvloryEndowm'l(lS81), 76,000.00 

26.080.19 Plummer Profe8Bar8liip(I864), . . 36,020.19 

62,600.00 Pope " (1868), . . 6t,600.00 

164,731.86 l-rofceaurshipof H7gtei>e(I899), . . 186,118.71 

100,000.00 Nelson Robmeon, Jr isw.i), . 800,000.00 

66,441.25 Rumford l'rof<-«eorBhip |l»<19), . . 06,441.96 

2,000.00 Jobn I.. RUB8eU< 11481)) 2,000.00 

Chirdon SaltonstaU (ii)ni , . ■ 60,000.00 

4,886.66 George William Sawin (iMiii), 4,868.73 

1,925.66 Sthul.4l(eQef.moQC)-relurneci(l»l.), 1,418.92 

SS,139.83 Bmitll l-ruf('Mor»hi|> (1816), . . . 28,189.88 

12,811.14 Josiah Stdokner (1899), .... I2,8ii.i4 

16,107.80 John E. Thayer (1886) 16.808.12 

1,177.02 Elisabeth Torrey 1896), . . . 1,282.84 

10,000.00 Henry Warren Torrey (1890), . 10,687.68 

101,386.85 Unknown MpDiorial (t8<)8), . . . 101,798.41 

16,031.88 Samuel Ward (1680) . . . 16,784.74 

6,222.24 OyT1uH.W«imn(1808), . . . 6,487.76 

118,978.61 Henry C. Wuren (IS9C), . . . 117,878.44 

00,000.00 Inoreaae B. Wheeler 1889), . . 50,000.00 

•76.98 Chatmoey Wright 1881), . . 994.68 

OiftafoTlaDdlnNevrHiLmi»hln-<b»l.>, 8,408.16 

ns.26 " riuaiol I.ibriiry (bkUnce), 448.06 

iSS.TS " HiMoricd " 

*' Sugarcane invoRiigation. etc. 

<b>lBti(¥) 1,646.93 

2,490.46 << CMM, etc., at Botanic Gai- 

deo <balsncF) . . . 1,989.86 

8,668.20 " Ranskrit l)c.pttrlmenl(bal.), 2,671.13 

19.186.87 " Semitic CallectiOD (balance), 80,048.48 if 
1,687.87 " " Library, " 1,631.11 

9,669.48 ■> CollcctiuiK lor it Germaaic 

Miix.-um <1mlnnc<'j . . . 3,241.68 

10.116.88 " Books, Prints, Ca>lt. eic, 

forDeirt,ot-\rrliiief.ilMil.), 18,876.39 

960.00 ■' Physical ileiearch " 76.15 

100.00 " Music 7 " 13.90 

960.00 " Malariei '■ 6,829.36 

1.668.61 Sundry Gifts (aneipendf^ balances), 1,734.49 



10,680.41 Oaiae Goodwin Memorial (1889). 11,077.67 

10,809.52 Harris (1868) 10,817.69 

10,808.97 JohnThorntonKirkland(i87i), lo.r.41.09 

,068,060.61 . . Amonnla carried forward. . . . t8.99H,819.ae #8,168,061.80 



Aug. 1. l»io. PrineiiBa. Jnl ^ W. MM. 
H,OS8,060.61 . . Amoants brought forward, . . . t9.398,8l»..'W is,ISS,DeiJt 

11.367.59 Henry I,ee MemomI (1889), . . li.«l.« 
Cliarles SUotKorton (bkUnce), 300.00 

12,228.79 Robert Treat Paine (1887), . , 1S,563.6S 

66,298.40 John Parkor (1873) 66,M7.41 

32,625.28 Bogers (INaU), 31,878.96 

11,004.74 Henry BromfleldBogersHetDO- 

ri»l (1889) 11,296.98 

400.00 Booth End Hoiue(balaDce), .... 400.00 

11,341.07 John Tyndall (i8S6), ii,G24.io 

11,322.81 Junea Walker (1881), U,3B4.W 

21.744.60 Whiting (1896), SI,t«6.6I 



3,627.32 Abbot (1862) S,697.7» 

1,722.34 Alford (1785) I,803jn 

6,443.00 Bartlett IMMI) 5,448.89 

5.656.62 Bassett (!»:<;) . M».4<I 

18,824.02 Bigelow (1866), 19,843.41 

5.004.95 Borden (1896), 9,099.18 

111,943.37 BowditOh<IS«41. 112,621^7 

2,066.00 Bright (bulance 9,164.34 

3,727.67 Browne (1687) S,7B9.T« 

6,078.78 Horey WiUard Bttokmiiuter 

(1«98). 6,117.49 

82,175.30 Burr (1896), 32,420.8< 

6.080.60 Rolufr 8. Ohoate(lS84), .... 6,091.96 

8,037.06 ClaSB Of IBOS (1870) 8,914.79 

3,114.74 " 1814 (1868), 9,186.14 

6,427.87 " lB15(Eirklsnd) (186S), 6,413.36 

4,336.49 " 1817 (1862), 4,442.68 

3.494.89 " 1838 (1882) 3,469.16 

4,768.08 >' 183B (1863), 4,801.47 

4,068.29 " 1841 (1S71), 4,049.09 

4.987.63 <• 1853 (Dana) (1876), . . 5,088.78 
15,254.67 " 1858 (1885) 15,371.66 

4.682.61 " 1887 (1886) 4,622.91 

6,000.00 " 1883 (1900), 6,250.00 

11,634.66 CrowninBhield<if'77), 11,739.73 

600.00 W. H. Cudworth tlmlanfe). . . 600.00 

6,317.78 Franoia H. CummingB (1898), . 6,367.78 

6,607.20 Geo. mnd Martha Derby (1881), 6,616X» 

4,901.36 JnUna Dexter (IM&2), 4,966.06 

2.698.96 O. W. Doe HIJS) 2,725.80 

6.540.90 W. 8. Eliot (IHTii) 6,467.99 

39,679.30 JoaephEveleth (1896) 39,906.19 

2,100.06 Full IlinT (189:11, 2,105.42 

6,210.72 Farrar (.is?:!), 6,169.30 

$4,566,800.67 . . Amovnu carried forwud, . . . $2,810,756.48 KI,168,0nJ 
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PrindiMl, Jolj a, IML 



. . Amomits brought forward, . . • $2,810,756.48 $2,158,061.30 

Biohard Au^n^tine Gkunbrill 

(1890), 11,169.50 

Charles Haven Goodwin(i889), 7,04d.i7 

Greene (1863), 4,142.87 

Prioe Greenleaf (balance), . . . 200,00 

William Hilton (1897), .... 23,211.52 

EbeneBerBockwoodHoar(l895), 10,484.57 

Levina Hoar (1876), 6,200.84 

Hodges (1878), 13,508.42 

Hollis (1722), 6,092.91 

Henry B. Humphrey (1890), . . 10,686.96 

G. S. IiOWell (1886), 10,232 JS9 

Matthews (balance), 3,777.78 

Merriok (1888), 6,026.40 

Morey (1868), 8,164.51 

Lady Mowlson (1643), 5,659.05 

Howard Gardner Nichols (1897), 5,487.16 

Lucy Osgood (1873), 5,011.88 

Pennoyer (1670), 6,378.20 

Perkins (1869), 4,202.76 

Wendell Phillips Mem'l (1895), 1,486.30 

Bicardo Prixe (balance), ..... 350.00 

Bodger (1883), 1,292.87 

Henry B. Bogers (1859), .... 3,457.92 

Edward Bnssell (1877), .... 5,576.28 

8ales(1893), 5,418.82 

8altonstall (1739), 10,732.37 

Leverett Saltonstall (1895), . . 8,275.57 

Mary Saltonstall (1730), .... 6,890.37 

Sever (1868), 3,234.45 

Sewall (1696) 10,692.58 

ShattUOk (1854), 48,462.63 

Slade (1877), 6,959.32 

Story (1864), 4,380.39 

StOUghton (1701), 2,663.72 

Swift (1899), 2,182.93 

Thayer (1867), 77,139.23 

Gorham Thomas (1866), .... 4,113.22 

Toppan (1868), 7,624.34 

Townsend (1861), 25,082.67 

WalOOtt (1855), 4,676.46 

Christopher M.Weld (1899), . 10,330.62 

Jaoob Wendell (1899), 5,221.32 

Whiting (1874), 11,287.61 

. . Amounto carried forward, . . . $3,224,768.36 $2,153,061.30 



Aag. I. lA. PrlDidp.1. Jnly «. IWL 

$1,964,4S8.4S . . Amoimti brought forwud, . . . tS^i,76»M tl,lG>,06IJ 



478.26 Nftthaniel Appleton (itts), . . boo.ts 

1,6SB.20 Frank BoUes M<?inun»1 (IBM), . l.fUitM 

1,311.63 Wllliwn Brattle nil), .... 1.873.» 

854.04 ThomuDuift>rt]i<lTS4). . . . 8M.18 

6,448.78 MoflSB Day (1»80) 5,448.78 

841.58 John EUory (1788) 367.65 

1.883.34 Ivihihiiions 7wr.) 1,888.8* 

640.56 Thoina§ Fitch (1787), 670.89 

868.ai EphTftim Plynt.(1733l, .... SKM 

1S8.06 Henry riynt (1760) 184.01 

383.81 Henry Oibbs (17S3), 400J1 

S,S3«.9S JohnOlovor (I15.><) S,6G6.11 

8,820.63 Price Oreonleaf -Vid (bmUnc*), . 7,686.48 

307.44 fidward Holyoko i743), . . . 3JI.87 

2,084.13 RobertKeyno (i«5i>), »,1»4.!8 

889.62 MaryLindaU ^''12) 878.10 

4,976.59 Susan B Lyman |IM90) ff,S10.Sl 

179.36 Anne MiUa (172.- 187.76 

10,812.36 Hunroe (1880) 10,812.36 

1,979.49 Palfrey Exbibmon (1831), .... 1,992.60 

4,270.89 Dr.A.P Peabody Memorial (1896), 4,881.68 

170.79 Joseph Sewall :<!5) • . . 178.88 

13,973.22 Alexander W. Thayor (1899), . 14,149.96 

11,165.10 Quinoy Tufts (1877), 11,166.10 

230.60 Benjamin Wad«worth(1737), . S41.46 



1 JaniesGordonBennett(lB98), . 1,861.10 
6 Bowdoin PriiM far DiMertatioDi, 

(1791), 14,461.17 

4 BoylstoilPriEe8forElocatioD(i817), 3,618J0 
3 Coolidge Debating (1899) 6,148.11 

Dante (IU.1..V11-.) 100.00 

5 Edward HopkinB Gift for "De- 

tun" (1718)(bBlancp), I,78«.e6 

a Bales (1892) 1,069.96 

1 John O.Sargent (1889) 2,602.66 

1 George B Sohier (i^iH)) 7,074.47 

2 Charles Sumner 1K74), .... 3,180.61 
EobertN Toppan (1894), . . . 3,608.62 
Philip Washburn 1899), . . . 2,090.60 

David A. WellB {VMU), .... 78,426.46 8,4S4,0«9J) 

B . . Anoiinti carried forwud, tSiS7T,lMJ 
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FHadpal, 

Aug 1, 1900. PrincipaU Jolj 81, 1001. 

|5,082,898.e8 . . Amounts brought forward, $5,577,180.84 

LIBRARY FUNDS. 

2,159.29 Bowditoh (1861) $2,122.62 

123.51 Bright (balance), 195.93 

582.99 Fund of the Class Of 1861(1899), 558.04 
524.82 " " " 1861 (C.F. 

Dunbar's Gift) (1899), .... 549.49 

27,738.06 Edwin Conant (1892), 27,783.45 

25,951.35 ConstantillS (1886), 25,978.28 

5,347.88 Denny (1875), 5,308.72 

5,310.70 Farrar (1871), 5,309.08 

3,161.63 Haven (1844), 3,195.34 

10,098.62 Hayes (1885), 10,079.59 

5,274.99 Hayward (1864), 5,298.67 

2,371.50 Hollis (1781), 2,373.12 

2,153.47 Homer (1871), 2,147.96 

500.00 Jarvis (1885), 500.00 

5,332.42 Lane (1863), 6,320.27 

25,574.78 IiOWell (1881), 26,034.62 

60,876.55 Minot (1870), 60,724.96 

7,196.02 Lucy Osgood (1878), 7,180.76 

7,071.75 Mary Osgood (I860), 7,040.22 

3,951.19 Sales (1892) 3,942.08 

5,381.04 Salisbury (1858), 5,307.75 

20,090.31 Sever (1878), 20,138.53 

4,012.04 Shapleigh (1801), 4,000.48 

10,614.72 Subscription for Library (1859), . . 10,582.12 

37,568.47 Simmer (1875), 37,621.50 

5,087.93 Kenneth MathesonTaylor(l899), 5,113.14 

11,925.34 Daniel Treadwell (1885), . . . 11,925.34 

5,223.02 lohabodTuoker (1875), .... 5,268.09 

15,888.93 Walker (1875), 16,901.02 

5,337.73 Ward (1858), 6,299.60 

270.03 Waterston Gift (balance), . . . . 236.41 

10,127.65 J. Huntington Wolcott (1891), 20,122.29 

100,000.00 Eben Wright (1883), 100,000.00 

64.04 J. Bandolph Coolidge Gift (bal.), 

667.82 Sundry Gifts (unexpendedbalfl.), . . 1,735.43 $444,894.90 

DIVINITY SCHOOL FUNDS. 

27,995.74 Divinity School (balance), $28,219.07 

71,427.02 New Endowment (1879), 71,427.02 

17,000.00 Oliver Ames (1880), i7,ooo.oo 

525.00 Hannah C. Andrews (1836), . . 525.00 

890.00 Daniel Austin (1880), 890.00 

1,000.00 Adams Ayer (1869), 1,000.00 

16,635,242.03 . . Amounts carried forward, . . . . $119,061.09 $6,022,015.24 
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PrindiMa, 
Aug. I, 1900. 

$5,685,242.08 . . Amounts brou^t fonravd, . . . 

7,875.00 Joseph Baker (1876), 

4,517.79 Beneficiary money returned (haUnoe), 
3,526.34 Buahton Dashwood Burr (1894) 

37,583.74 Bussey Professorship (1862), . 
2,177.95 Joshua Clapp (1886), .... 
5,000.00 Edwin Conant (1892), .... 

20,280.38 Dexter Lectureship (1810), . . 

44.210.77 FrothinghamProfessorship(1892) 

1,050.00 Abraham W. Fuller (1847), . 

911.34 Lewis Gould (1852), 

658.16 Louisa J. Hall (1893), .... 
6,008.43 Hancock Professorship (1765), 

76,885.81 Charles L. Hancock (1891), . 

5,000.00 Haven (1898), 

1,050.00 Samuel Hoar (1857), 

10,000.00 Henry P. Kidder (1881), . . 

9,184.69 Henry Lienow (1841), .... 

1,050.00 Caroline Merriam (1867), . . 

16,015.81 Parkman Professorship (1814), 

440.14 John W. Quinby (1888), . . . 
1,000.00 Abby Crocker Biohmond (1881), 
1,000.00 John L. Bussell (1890), . . , 

10,000.00 William B. Spooner (1890), . 

40,000.00 Thomas Tileston of New York 

Endowment (1879), , 

5,250.00 Mary P. Townsend (1861), , 
2,100.00 Winthrop Ward (1862), . . . 

53.345.78 Winn Professorship (1877), . 



PrindiMa. July tl, MIL 

$119,061.09 $6,012,016.21 

7,875.00 

4,730.14 

8,692.06 
37,583.74 

2,177.95 

5,000.00 
20,280.38 
46,288.69 

1,050.00 
911.84 
688.66 

6,008.48 
76,885.81 

5,000.00 

1,050.00 
10,000.00 

9,184.69 

1,050.00 

16,015.81 

460.82 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

10,000.00 

40,000.00 

5,250.00 

2,100.00 
53,845.78 



SCHOLARSHIP AND BENEFICIAST FUNDS. 

12,964.47 Abner W. Buttriok (1880), . 
5,223.58 Thomas Cary (1820), . . . 
2,649.46 Gtoorge Chapman (1834), . 

4,372.78 Joshua Clapp (1839), . . . 
14,471.25 JaokSOn Foundation (1835), . 

5,249.14 J. Henry Kendall (1863), . 
3,388.60 Nancy Kendall (1846), . . 
1,050.00 William Pomroy (1835), . . 



13,038.78 
5,469.11 
2,673.96 
4,398.31 

14,831.39 
5,295.84 
3,407.88 
1,050.00 



538,855.( 



LAW SCHOOL FUNDS. 
130,175.54 Law School (balance), $163,400.89 

3,813.81 James Barr Ames Prize (1808), 

05,604.10 Bemis Professorship (1879), . . . 
23,079.82 Bussey '' (1862), . . . 

15,750.00 Dane •' (1829), . . . 



3,977.38 
65,687.49 
23,979.82 
15,750.00 



$6,290,056.66 . . Amounts carried forward, 



$272,795.53 $6,560,370 



Xuf 1. 'WW- Prtttd piJ. July O, MM. 

|6,l90,0o6.e6 . . Amonnu brought forwud, . . . C8T8,T95.58 te.GeOiSTO^ 

47 .081.26 L«w School Buuk 1SS21 47,081.26 

100,000.00 Law School l,jbr»r>- (]8»e 100,000.00 

8,340.81 Boyall I'rofpsMiriiliii) 741), . . . B,H40.81 

1,210.08 SchoUrBhipiiioin.'yn.'turQud(balwiee), 1,266.96 

94,094.97 Weld ProfcBsonhip (1882), . . . 94,094.(17 684,419.61 

LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL FUNDS. 

S0.<i8ti.8a John B. Bairinger (1878), . . . »30,686.8S 
6,570.07 Qeorge A. Oardner 1M>2), . . 6,684.09 

10,417.58 HeniieaJoimmgsHdiuliLrahip(1898), 10,607.17 
61,536.43 Abbott Lawrence (1H.>9), . . . 61,636.48 

60,375.00 Jamea Lawrence iw.'>) 60,376.00 

40,806.73 l>rofi'!<M>rHMgi of EngiQeerioB (1847), 40,806.73 

36,000.00 Arthur Rotch (1895), 26,000.00 

6,047.26 8tuarfWadBworthWheelor{189e), 6,109.47 829,704.74 

MUSEUM Of COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY FUNDS. 

39,291.85 Hiueiiino(CoinpftnaiveZo6loK}>(l»l.), t3),746.3e 

397,933.10 Asusis M.-muriul (lriT5 .... 297,933.10 

7.594.01 Teachen'and I'upiU' (IMT.i), . . . 7,594.01 
6,486.69 Virginia Barret Oibba Schol«r- 

■hip (1892) 5,.i76.87 

60,000.00 Qray Fund for Zoological Muieum 

(1859) 60,000.00 

108,708.66 Sturgia Hooper (18G6) 108,359.66 

7,740.66 Humboldt (iH.;;i) 7,740.66 

WiUftrd Faele Hunnewell (1901), 5,000.00 

117,469.34 IVrniiincnt (l.-;.v,i 117,469.34 

3,292.66 Gifw. Collection of MBminal Skim, __^^^ 681,418.89 

PEABODY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 
AND ETHNOLOGY FUNDS. 

11,244.87 HeraenwayFellow«hip(1891). . »11,348.39 

28,355.56 Peftbody Hinlillnt! iMC.) . . . 28,353.66 

47,335.10 Peabody Coilecdon (1866), . . . 47,336.10 

47,496,03 Peabody Profewor (1866), . . . 47,536.89 

80,161.28 Thaw Fellowthtp (1890), .... 30,166.80 
10,263.64 Henry C. Warren ExploraUon 

(1899), 10,300.68 

6,860.12 Robert C. Wiuthrop ScholanUp 

(1896), 5,807.34 

10,000.00 Huntington Frothingham Wol- 

OOtt (1891) 20,061.25 200.40S.9I 

97,687,Ai6.18 . . AmoniiU c'arrird (anrard, $8,146,3221)0 
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PrlDdnd, 

Ang- 1. IWi . PriDdpal. Jnljn, 

$7,667,675.18 . . AmonnU brought forwati], $6,14 

MEDICAL SCHOOL FUNDS. 

66,788.10 Medicml School (balance) tA4,31)7.98 

8,989.60 Edward Austin ( Hm-t.'riulofriml 

l,;il>.>nil..n I (1BS9) 10,869.97 

26,512.68 Edward M.Bsrringer (1881), . 2fi,5ll.«8 

ti,iM4.93 J IngersoU Bowdltoh (ia89), . 6,162.99 
3,S0fi.3S BoyUton Fond for Medical Books 

(1800) 8,038.0J 

18.591.77 JohnB. ft Buckmmster Brown 

i'riif.'.-.r^liip IWiiH .... 19,*6B.B9 

!12,750.5* Caroline Brewer Croft (1899), 92,918.09 

270,244.83 Calvin Ellis (tH9'.>) 316,737.42 

61,015.06 Lucy Eliis imch, 60,961.27 

100,872.51 a«orge Fabyan (18»6), .... 101,338.02 

1,836.08 Samuel B. Fits (1684), 1,836.06 

F B, Greenough (Surgical Ke- 

■carch) (19')1) 1,019.60 

19,191.65 Jaduon Medical (1859), 19,192.65 

1,532.08 Mnli^nl l.il.niri lw72) 1,604.12 

62,900.33 WUliam O. MoBeley {189"), ■ . 62.900.38 

38,760.00 New Sulocription (1888) 88,760.00 

9,335.04 Dr. Buppaner(lK!)7) 9,S3G.94 

17,129.20 Goo.C 8hattuck(185;i). . . . BO.ooo.w 

6,81!l.',)5 SiirirJiiLl I.Lil...nK..n (IHHT), .... 6,069.08 

lB.7C5.n Mary W Swett(lfw4) 16,766.11 

20.000.00 BajnuelW. Bwett (1884), . . . 20,000.00 

2.000.00 Quinoy Tufts < 187'.)) 2,000.00 

14,067 -OJ Warren Fimil fur .Vnalomical Mn- 

wum l^4H, 14,340.50 

15,a56.rH) Charles Wilder (1900) 4i,279.io 

3;i.02').i5 Henry WmardWilliamB(lH93), 33.381.51 
3,75C.H2 (.Jifln li>r ^Illliol^^^^i™l Dep't Library 

(IwlancO. ■ ■ 1,882.08 

404.4!< Sunclrj' Oifts ( iinpippndoil halanccs), 1,087.41 



6,2C'3AG Geo. CheyneSliattuck. Memorial 

<i8;n) 

5,.'>:ii).4<) Charles Eliot Ware Memorial 

(1891) 

6,232.10 John Ware Mvimmi.] (1N!H), . . 

Iiuoius F. Billings (l!HK)), . . , 

5,(i9i.r.i D. W. Cheever (1HS9). 

3,o*i!i.;") Cotting (lift (inoo), 

t8,4!l8,2tM.22 . . AmoiiniB i-arriMl forxHrd, 



5,664.78 
5,363 XW 


6,025.22 


6,709.08 


3,089.19 



91,041,803.81 $8,146,812.11 
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Principal, 
Aug. 1, 1900. Principal, Joly a, IMl. 



3,498,268.22 . . Amonnts brought fonravd, . . $1,041^808.81 $8,146,822.90 

2.698.95 Orlando W. Doe (1898), .... 2,765.80 
150.42 John Foster income for Medical 

Students (balance), 60.42 

5,807.63 Lewis and HarrietHayden(i894), 5,817.63 

6,222.63 CM. Jones (1893), 6,365.11 

5,266.20 Alfred Hosmer Linder (1895), 5,238.70 

5,462.78 Charles B. Porter (1897), . . . 5,519.54 

4.303.96 Charles Pratt Strong (1894), . 4,406.25 
6,250.60 Isaao Sweetser (1892), .... 6,294.40 
5,188.03 John Thompson Taylor (1899), 5,231.87 
5,285.67 Edward Wigglesworth (1897), . 6,254.11 

PBIZB FUKD8. 

3,476.53 BoylstOn (1803), 3,527.45 

5,930.89 William H. Thomdike (1895), 6,209.65 1,098,489.74 

DENTAL SCHOOL FUNDS. 

33,283.06 Dental School (balance), $37,370.04 

2,255.85 Dental School Endowment (1880), . 2,255.85 
23,000.00 Henry C.Warren Endowment(1889), 23,000.00 

18,064.29 Gifts for Bnilding (1892), 18,913 80 81,539.19 

OBSERVATORY FUNDS. 

2,249.36 Obseryatory (balance), $2,792.80 

Advancement of Astronomical Science 

(1901), 50,088.56 

5,000.00 Thomas Q. Appleton (1884), . 5,000.00 

2,500.00 J. IngersoUBowditoh (1889), . 2,500.00 

200,802.57 Uriah A. Boyden (1887), . . . 198,965.70 

94.66 Bruoe Gift (balance), 94.66 

966.16 Draper Memorial (balance), . . 299.39 

2,000.00 Charlotte Harris (1877), .... 2,000.00 

45,000.00 Haven (1898), . .' 45,000.00 

21,000.00 James Hayward (1866), .... 21,000.00 

60,000.00 Observatory Endowment (1882), . . 50,000.00 

50,000.00 Paine Professorship (1886), . . . 50,000.00 

273,557.86 Robert Treat Paine (1H86), . . 273,557.86 

110,293.88 Edward B. Phillips (1849), . . 110,293.88 

11,187.35 JosiahQuinoy (1866), 11,713.14 

34,846.70 David Sears (1846) 35,665.61 

13,380.00 Augustus story (1871) 13,380.00 872,351.59 

BUSSEY INSTITUTION FUNDS. 

24,422.84 Bussey Institution (balance), . . . $27,189.93 

11,618.45 WoodUnd Hill (1895), 10,638.34 37,728.27 



9,489,835.54 . . Amounts carried forward, $10,236,431.69 



jSfX 



. AmoanU brought forward, flO,SS6,U1.6! 



ARNOLD AKBOHBTUM FUNDS. 



29,600.00 Arnold Arboratmn (1899) 

l68,5Ta.l5 James Arnold 1^72) 

6,459.2e Arboretum CunsiruLiion (lifiB<b«l.), 
sa,i63.39 WUllain I.. Biradle7(lS9T), . . 



(71,796.00 
1118,947.80 

t6,15S.04 

W,861.93 J69,lfi9.77 



6,1SS.B9 
441,399.94 
S0,000.00 



87,939.80 
392,710.16 
1,160.00 
6,804.35 
8,726.00 
106,503.69 
47,666. GS 



3,171 
3,633.77 Fr«c 



1,2-1, 
46,898. 
16,814. 
82,78(1. 

6,29G. 

42,000, 



OTHER FUNDS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES. 

Anonymon* (1S9S) #6,194.78 

Edward Austin (1899), .... 471,109.26 

Bright Legacy (18R0) 60,000.00 

Phillips Brooks Hoiue Bodow- 

ineiit(U)l>l I0,606.m 

Burxur'i Sundry Aci^oaDiH (b«kiice), 86,747.18 

Busaey Triiat (1861), 892,710.18 

Fund of the ClU8 Of 1834 (1687), 1,807.62 

1B44(1696), 7,078.64 

1863 (1887), 3,725.00 

CalTinandliUOy Ellis Aid (1899), 168,786.56 

WlHiam Hayes Fogg (1S92), . 60,000.00 

JohnFosteT(i840), 3,171.60 

BcA Fund of the ClBflS of 

1868(1898) 6,0S4J»S 

Free Bed Fnnd for BWlmaa InBnu- 

ary (1900) 614.68 

Guns and I.uises for General lavest- 

iiienU (181)1) 186,468.08 

Qray Fund fur Bngravinga (1868), 16,9.S8.58 

Price Grggnleaf IH.-*:) 719,291.81 

Henry Harris imh:i) 29,93938 

Harvard Mfmonul Swicty (1898), 1,259.78 

Bohert Troup Paine IM80), . . 48,837.44 

waiiam M. Priohard (1898), . 16,979.01 

John Witt Randall (1892), . . . 32.384.76 
JohnW. and BelindaL. BondaU 

(18117) 6,845.58 

JamoB Savago (li<7a) 42,000.00 

Sch rCoiiiviirntn,' Mr.licinc (1899), 4,328.40 

Ralph H. Shepard i;""j)i ■ ■ ■ 10,147.91 
Kalph Hamilton Shepard Momo- 

ri«l (1898) 6,897.78 

Henry P. Walcott (1901), . . . 2,624.49 

GifU for Cuban TeBchera, 2,331.00 

Gift fur ralhulogicul Laboratory 

( VtliTinary School) 5,166.88 

. . AmonnU carried forward, . . »2, 326, 060.80 #10,60B,W1.M 
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#11,975,028.82 . . Amounts brought forward, . . 12,825,060.20 $10,605,591 .46 

Gifts for AddiUons to Soldier's Field 

(1808), 6,047.77 

120,582.66 Architecture Building (balance), . . 56,916.69 

80,000.00 Brighton Marsh Fence *' . . 617.91 

60.00 Phillips Brooks House (balance), 
22,786.04 New Boat House '< 

188,638.06 Pierce Hall '' 80,668.06 

49,748.63 SemiUc Building « 86,261.87 

13,260.47 John Simpkins Hall <' 1,627.32 

97,971 .98 Stillxnan Infirmary '< 33, 1 1 1 .49 

100,256.66 Unirersity Museum Building << 43,171.59 
F. L. Higginson's Gift (The 

Harrard Union), 10,096.11 

Sundry balances, 1,318.20 2,699,787.21 



FUNDS IX TRUST FOR PURPOSES NOT 
CONNECTKl) WITH THE COLLEGE. 

16,347.61 Daniel Williams (1716), .... $16,370.09 

4,783.37 Sarah Winslow (1790), .... 4,789.86 21,159.94 



$12,614,448.19 $18,119,588.61 
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Changes in the Funds during the year ending July 31^ 1901. 

Total amount of Funds and balances, July 81, 1901, 

as before stated, $18,119,688.61 

Total amount of Funds and balances, August 1, 1900, 

as before stated, 12,614,448.19 

Showing a total increase during the year of $505,090.43 

Which is made up as follows : — 

Gifts forming new Funds or increasing old ones, . $826,669.48 

Increase of Funds established during the year, . . 525.22 

Credit balances created, 28,461.70 

Gain from change of investments, 746.86 

Increase of Insurance and Guaranty Fund, by 
excess of income over expenditures in Uni- 

Tersity, College, and Library accounts, . . . 2,847.91 

$868,751.12 

Deduct from this amount 

Sundry balances used up, $125,409.67 

Loss from change of inrestments, . . 8,387.74 
Decrease more than increase of Funds 

and balances, which appear both at 

the beginning and end of the year, 219,918.29 848,660.70 $505,090.41 



Net decrease of Funds and balances as abore, • . . $848,660.70 
Less increase as above, 27,081.69 

Leaving amount of the net decrease of the Funds 
and balances, excluding gpfts for capital ac- 
count, $821,579.01 
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The followiag tables are not found, in their present form, in the Treasurer's 
books. They are intended to exhibit with some detail the resources and the 
expenditures of each department of the Unirersity. The income of every Fund 
held by the Unirersity is given in these tables, and also the sum paid out for the 
specific object of each and every Fund, in case that sum be either less or more 
than the actual income of the Fund. If the object to which the income of a 
Fund is to be applied be a general one, — like salaries, for example, — no 
separate mention is made in these tables of that appropriation. That particular 
payment is merged with others of the same kind under the general heading. A 
balanced summary of these tables will be found on page 92. 

Table No. I. 

THE UNIVERSITY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income of the following Funds : — 

Andrew Bigelow, $282.65 

Bobert C. Billings, 4,882.79 

Stanton Blake, 285.00 

Charlotte F. Blanchard, 224.24 

Samuel D. Bradford, 246.75 

John W. Carter, 587.50 

Thomas Cotton, 7.29 

John Cowdin, 2,042.46 

Gtoorge B. Dorr, 8,515.03 

Gtoorge Draper, 2,198.89 

Bobert H. Eddy, 778.58 

Harvard Ellis, 4,757.58 

Oore, 966.84 

John C. Oray, 757.76 

Henry Harris (i income), 708.56 

Walter Hastings, 587.39 

Gtoorge Baxter Hyde, 235.00 

Insurance and Guaranty, 8,988.59 

Leonard Jarvis, 792.98 

Henry F. Kidder, 470.00 

Joseph Iiee, 808.li 

Theodore Lsrman, 470.00 

Henry T. Morgan (part), 1,851.70 

Israel Miinson, 740.25 

Francis E. Parker, 8,449.88 

William Perkins, 1,410.00 

Henry L. Pierce Residuary (part), 19,798.75 

President's, 2,985.20 

Retiring Allowance, 16,640.68 

John L. Bnssell, 1,098.39 

Isaac Sweetser, 2,204.9i 

Beth Turner, 235.00 

William P. Weld, 8,031.07 

Amount carried forward, «... $81 J74.77 



(( 



4( 
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Table No. I, The University, continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amomit brought forward, $81,774.77 

Balance remaining after dividing the net income among 

the Funds, $899.63 

Care of the Sarah Winslow Fund, 5.62 

Sale of catalogues, calendars, directories, &c., .... 1,321.63 

^^ wood and sand, 60.00 

Use of houses by College officers, 1,800.00 

Received on account of stolen book plates, 156.47 8,143.35 

William Hayes Fogg Art Museum. 

Income of William Hayes Fogg Fund, . . . $2,285.18 
*' Oray Fund for Engravings, . $745.04 

Repayment, 1.592.40 2,837.44 

*' William M. Priohard Fund, . . . 748.26 

(( '( John Witt Randall Fund, .... 1,540.99 6,356.82 

Phillips Brooks House. 

Income of Endowment, $245.90 

Gift, 45.48 $291.88 

Income of Balph H, Shepard Fund, . . . . 472.68 

^< *^ Balph Hamilton Shepard Memorial 

Fund, 271.83 1,035.89 

$92,810.38 

* PAYMENTS. 
Orerseers* Expenses. 

Printing President's Annual Report, $1,160.76 

»* Treasurer's " " 298.40 

** other reports, 101.75 

AdTertising, 298.05 

Auditing Treasurer's accounts, 125.00 $1,978.96 

Office Expenses. 
President's, 

Clerical services, $366.50 

Other expenses, 122.34 $488.84 

Treasurer's, 

Clerical services, $917.50 

Other expenses, 1,423.41 2,840.91 

Bursar's, 

Clerical services, $:h,295.9() 

Other expenses, 1,802.91 5,158.81 

Publication Agent's, 

Clerical services, $1,322.12 

Other expenses, 2,652.26 3,974.38 

Amounts carried forward, $11,962.94 $l,978iM 
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Table No. I, The UNiYEBsrrr, continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts brought forward, $11,962.94 $1,978.96 

OtHce Expenses (continued) . 

Inspector of Grounds and Buildings', 

Clerical services, $812.50 

Other expenses, 192.92 1,005.42 

Janitor's, . . . 17.45 

Corporation Rooms (fuel, rent, &c.), 2,588.44 15,524.85 

Salaries. 

President, 

YYom the Uniyersity, $4,750.00 

**' President's Fund, 2,896.92 

** Thomas Cotton Fund, . . . . 7.07 $7,653.99 

Acting President, 2,500.00 

Treasurer, 6,000.00 

Comptroller, 5,000.00 

Bursar, 4,000.00 

Assistant Bursar, 2,000.00 

Corresponding Secretary, 1,750.00 

Recording Secretary, 2,000.00 

Secretary of the Board of Overseers, 200.00 

Publication Agent, 2,000.00 

Clerks, Treasurer's office, 8,150.00 

Bursar's Assistant, 1,700.00 

Superintendent of Buildings, 2,000.00 89,958.99 

Retiring Allowances, 9,527.62 

Memorial Hall and Sanders Theatre. 

Repairs, $182.08 

Fuel, lighting, furniture, cleaning, &c., 578.46 

Insurance, 554.43 

Motor generator, and work for stereopticon, . . . 588.12 1,808.04 

General Expenses. 

Repairs and improvements, $2,259.00 

Janitors and cleaning, 52.00 

Labor, 5,054.10 

Commencement Programme, 90.80 

Annual Catalogue and Calendar, 2,878.81 

Furniture, 43.50 

Advertising, 1,600.77 

Taxes, 490.10 

Watchmen, 2,168.28 

Freight, supplies, and sundries, 765.02 

Legal services and expenses, 40.00 

Music, Commencement, 185.00 

Amounts carried forward, $15,626.38 $68,787.86 
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Table No. I, The Univebsitt, contikued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts brou^t forward, $15,6!i6.38 $68,787.aS 

General Expenses {continued). 

Telephone, 105.83 

Buffalo Exposition expenses, 141.70 

Paris Exposition expenses, 21.00 

Delegates' expenses, 181.68 

Drains, 218.89 

Street-watering assessments, 806.11 

Plank walks, 152.88 

Mercantile agency, 1,118.00 

Surreys and plans, 288.00 

Preaenring old account-books, 74.00 

Deficit in the School of Veterinary Medicine for 

1900-01, 8,456.46 

Payments made from University income on account 

of William Hayes Fogg Art Museum. 

Part of expenses for 1900-01, . . . $2,854.06 
Part of expenses for former years, re- 
paid to William Hayes Fogg 

Fund, 8,080.98 

$5,885.08 
Less repayments to the University, . 201.07 5,688.96 
Payments made from University income on account 

of Phillips Brooks House, 1,717.10 84,016.48 

William Hayes Fogg Art Museum. 

Payments of |2,854.05, made from University income 

on account of expenses for 1900-01, as above 

stated, and payments from the income of Funds 

as follows : — 

William Hayes Fogg, Director, . $500.00 

Collections and expenses, .... 2,321.76 $2,821.76 

William M. Prichard, collections, 578.32 

John Witt Randall, Curator, . . $250.00 

Collections and expenses, .... 1,698.20 1,948.20 
Qray Fund for Engravings, Curator, . $250.00 

Collections and expenses, .... 1,000.63 1,250.63 6,598.91 
Phillips Brooks House. 

Payments of $1,717.10, made from University in- 
come on account of expenses for 1900-01, as 
above stated, and payments for furniture, recep- 
tions, &c., from the income of Funds as follows : 
Phillips Brooks House Endowment, .... $291.88 

Balph H. Shepard, 881.77 

Balph Hamilton Shepard Memorial, . . . 146.54 

Gifts, 50.00 869.69 

$110,276.94 



Table No. II. 

THE COLLEGE. 

RECEIPTS. 
'huh Term Billi. 

InnractioD, (408,B73.7S 

Receipt! from College dorioltoiiei, not included in 

Uniferaity Hoiue* mod Landi, 76,000.36 t4M,9T4.00 

acome of Fellowibip Vnnd«, uid QifU for Fellovahip*. 

Edward AiiHtm (pMt), W.SOO.OO 

Ozias Ooodwin Hemorid, 197.26 

Harris, Boe.07 

John Thornton Eirkland GOe.M 

Henry Lee M^mnrial, S8S.6S 

Henry T Morgan (part). t,000.00 

CbarleB Eliot Norton {gift), 800.00 

Robert Treat Paine, 671.76 

John Parker, S,69».oi 

Rogers, ],6SS.6a 

Henry 3romfleld Bogera Menwrial, .... 617.S4 

South End Honae (gifU), 600.00 

Tisvelling FeUowihip in BoUoj (^ft), «X).0O 

John Tyndall, G33.0S 

James Walker, SSl.iti 

Wltitiiig, 1,022.01 as,sH.o» 

ncome of SchoUrahip Fonda, and Glfta for Sctaolarihlpa. 

Abbot, tI70.47 

AUbrd (accnmulMing}, 80.98 

Edward Austin (put) for T«scbera, 1,S33..<)S 

Bartlett, 26G.8S 

Bassett, 86fi.83 

BigelOT, 602.73 

Samuel A. Borden (accnmuladiig), 94.24 

Bowditch, 6,261.32 

Bright (i iDcome of Bright Legacy), 1,176.00 

Browne, i7G.ss 

Uorey Willard Buokminater, S38.7i 

Burr, 1,B12.22 

Boluff Sterling Choate, 28ii.76 

Class of 1802, 877.74 

" 1814, 146.40 

" 181S (Eirkland). »02.i2 

1817, 806.14 

" 1828, 164.26 

" 1835, 223.39 

" 184X, 190.78 

" 1862 (Dana), 284.44 

Atnoanta carried fonratd, $13,796.80 $607,138.09 
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Table No. II, The College, continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amoonto brought forward, $13,796.80 $607^^ 

Income of Scholarship Fonda, and Gifts for Scholarships 

(^continued). 

Class of 1856, 716.99 

1867, 216.40 

1883 250.00 

Crowninshield, 546.84 

Warren H. Cudworth (gift), 600.00 

Franois H. Cominixigs, 249.95 

Gtoorge and Martha Derby, 258.88 

Julius Dexter, 230.35 

Orlando W. Doe, 126.85 

William Samuel Eliot, 260.43 

Joseph Eveleth (part), i,260.2i 

FallRiTcr, 98.70 

Farrar, 291.92 

Biohard Augustine Gambrill, 520.48 

Charles Haven Gk>odwin, 329.66 

Bex^amin D. Greene, 192.70 

Price Oreenleaf, 3,ooo.oo 

William Hilton (part), 635.75 

Ebeneser Bookwood Hoar, 488.61 

Levina Hoar, for the town of Lincoln, 289.56 

Hodges, 615.37 

HoUiS, 283.60 

Henry B. Humphrey, 499.94 

Hennen Jennings, 489.65 

Gtoorge Emerson Lowell, 477.28 

Matthews (i net rents of Hall), 5,399.88 

William Merrick, 276.50 

Morey, 379.99 

LadyMowlson, 263.01 

Howard Gardner Nichols, 255.30 

Lucy Osgood (accumulating), 224.99 

Fennoyer, 203.64 

Perkins, 195.38 

Wendell PhiUips, 68.20 

Bicardo Prize (gift), 350.00 

Bodger, 64.77 

Henry Bromfleld Bogers, 159.71 

Edward Bussell, 259.30 

Sales, 255.21 

Saltonstall, 318.66 

Leverett Saltonstall, 293.33 

Amounts carried forward, $35,698.74 $507,2284) 



Tablk No. II, Thb Colleob, coMTntOKD. 
RECEIPTS. 

AmouDU brougbt forwud 186,693.74 •607,828.09 

income of ScbolKnhip Frmdi, mud Gifu for Scboltnhip* 
(conlinucd). 

Uury SaltoDBtaU, 328.80 

Savage, SOO-OO 

Bflver IG4.16 

BewaU, 497.96 

ahattaok, 2,366.26 

Blade, 278.76 

Story, 306.62 

StOUghtOD, 228.68 

SwiA, 97.99 

Thayer, 3,568.60 

Qorbam Thomaa, iBS.e* 

Toppan, 846.77 

Townsend 1,170.BG 

Walcort, 811.86 

ChriBtopher M. Weld, 489.72 

Jacob WendeU, 243.8G 

Whiting, 624.66 46,798.79 

acome of Beneficiary Fundi. 

Nathaniel Appleton, »22.*7 

£dward Austin (part), 8,SS7.dO 

Frank Bolles M.-morial, 76.3H 

William Brattle, 61.66 

Thomaa Danfbrth, 40.14 

Uoaes Day, 2.56.10 

CalTin and I.uoy Ellia Aid (pan), sie.oo 

John Ellery, 16.07 

Exhibition!. Bequeat, $18.77 

Gift 100.00 

Intereit, 62.65 176.48 

Thomas Fitoh, 30.13 

Ephraim Plynt, 17.30 

Henry Fljmt, 6.08 

Henry Gibbs, l8.oo 

John GloTor, 119.19 

Frioe Oreenleaf Aid (balance), 16,134.28 

Edward Holyoke, 14.43 

Robert Keyne, 95.60 

Uary IdndaU, »9.4e 

Snaan B. Lyman 233.92 

Anne Milla, 8.41 

Amonnti carried forwaid, $21,068.60 $664,02138 
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Table No. II, The College, coNTiNnED. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amounts brought forward, $21,068.50 $554,0S1J8 

Income of Beneficiary Funds (continued) : — 

MunroOy 508.16 

Palflrey Exhibition, 98.01 

Dr. Andrew F. Peabody Memorial, 

Repayment of Loan, $25.00 

Interest, 200.74 226.74 

Scholarship and Beneficiary Money Returned. 

Loans repaid, 1,207.82 

Joseph Sewally 8.04 

Alexander W. Thayer (part), 176.73 

Quinoy Tufts, 524.28 

Bex^jamin Wadsworth, 10.86 

Stuart Wadsworth Wheeler, 237.21 24,060j» 

Income of Prize Funds. 

James Oordon Bennett, $62.89 

Bowdoin Prizes for Dissertations, 689.11 

Boylston Prizes for Elocution, 178.66 

Coolidge Debating, 240.08 

Edward Hopkins Gift for ^^Deturs." 

From Trustees, $191.28 

Interest on unexpended balance, . . . 79.76 271.04 

Sales, . . . 49.58 

John O. Sargent, 116.84 

Gtoorge B. Sohler (part), 250.00 

Charles Sumner, 142.79 

Robert N. Toppan, 164.22 

Philip Washburn, 97.20 

David Ames Wells, 274.85 2,531.76 

Income of Funds for Instruction, and Gifts for Salaries. 

Alford Professorship, $1,304.20 

John B. Barringer, 1,442.29 

Boylston Professorship, 1,331.84 

Class Subscription, 7,064.01 

Paul Dudley, 154.44 

Eliot Professorship, 1,016.09 

Eliot " (Jon. Phillips' Gift), . . 360.00 

Calvin and Lucy Ellis Aid (part), 2,976.76 

Erving Professorship, 164.50 

Fisher '' 1,691.58 

Henry Plynt, 16.87 

Fund for Permanent Tutors, 763.28 

Gospel Church (i income), 141.80 

Amounts carried forward, $18,416.66 $580,618.91 
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Table No. II, The College, continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

AmountB brought forward, $18,418.66 1(580,618.99 

Income of Funds for Instruction, etc. {eoniiniitd), 

Asa Gray Professorship, 1,008.20 

Oumey (part), 8,144.41 

Horsey Professorship (} income), 570.12 

HoUiS '' (Divinity), 1,622.35 

HoUis '« (Mathematics), 176.11 

Ingersoll Lecture (part), 189.86 

Abbott Lawrence, 2,892.19 

James Lawrence, 2,367.62 

Lectures on Political Economy, 444.81 

Henry Lee Professorship, 8,798.82 

Thos. Lee, for Hersey Professorship, 1,021.97 

Thos. Lee, for lieading, 742.46 

McLean Professorship, 2,023.96 

William Belden Noble Lectures (part), . . . 600.00 

Daniel H. Feirce, 654.76 

Perkins Professorship, 987.00 

Plummer " 1,175.94 

Pope '' 2,467.50 

Professorship of Engineering, 1,917.88 

** *^ Hygiene (part), 5,707.86 

Arthur Botch, 1,175.00 

Blimford Professorship, 2,652.72 

Ourdon Saltonstall, 1,018.35 

Smith Professorship, 1,087.58 

Josiah Stickney, 602.12 

Unknown Memorial (part), 2,965.09 

Gifts for salaries and lectures, $7,825.00 

Interest, 29.36 7,854.3(J 74,285.20 

ncome of Funds for General Purposes. 

J. W. P. Abbot (accumulating), $383.14 

John A. Blanchard, 49.35 

Jonathan Phillips, 1,480.50 1,912.99 

ncome of Sundry Funds for Special IHirposes. 
Francis James Child Memorial, 

Interest, $520.01 

Gift, 50.00 $570.01 

Classical Publication Fund of the Class of 1856, 

Interest, $309.45 

Sales, 200.22 509.67 

John Davis Williams French, 78.35 

Gtoorge A. Ghardner, 261.79 

Harvard Oriental Series, 705.00 

Amounts carried forward, $2,124.82 $656,812.18 



» 
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Table No. II, Th£ College, continubd. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amounts brought forward, $2,124.82 $656,818.18 

Income of Funds for Special Purposes {continued). 

Ingersoll Lecture (part), 63.28 

Joseph IiOVering for Physical Research, . . . 391.51 
William Belden Noble Lectures (part), 

Interest, $879.20 

Sales, 19.12 398.32 

Gfreorge W. Sawin, . . . 203.84 

John E. Thayer, 757.03 

Elizabeth Torrey, 55.32 

Henry Warren Torrey. Interest, . . $464.78 

Sales, . . . 848.37 808.15 

Unknown Memorial (part), 1,800.00 

Samuel Ward, 753.41 

Cyrus M. Warren, 292.43 

Henry C. Warren, 4,910.61 

Chauncey Wright, 45.92 12,604.64 

Appleton Chapel. 

Income of Fund for Religious Services, $48.60 

"' "• Increase Sumner Wheeler Fund, . 2,850.00 2,898.60 

Jefferson Physical Laboratory. 

Interest on unexpended balance, $86.76 

Income of Endowment, 8,525.00 

Gift for present use, 500.00 

♦* ** the improYement of Tentilation, 500.00 4,611.76 

Hemenway Gymnasium. 

For uae of lockers, $3,668.50 

** *^ by graduates, 30.00 3,698.60 

Botanic Garden and Botanic Museum. 

Income of Botanic Department Fund, $1,869.66 

Lowell Fund, 3,119.95 

John L. Russell Fund (part), . . . 23.50 

** *' Gifts for Cases, 39.45 

Use of house 700.00 

Gifts for present use, 802.50 

Repayment, 369.78 6,924.84 

Gray Herbarium. 

Income of Asa Gray Memorial Fund, $1,528.02 

*' ** Herbarium Fund, 970.83 

" *' John L. Russell Fund (part), . . . 70.50 

Asa Gray's copyrights, 1,261.69 

Sale of check lints and duplicate books, 63.45 

*' publications and contributions, 79.23 

Gifts for present use, 4,160.29 

'« type specimens, 100.00 8,284.01 

Amount carried forward, $695,284.58 
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Table No. II, The College, conthtusd. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount brought forward, $695,984.58 

Sundry Gifts. 

For Department of Architecture, interest, $773.18 

<' <« <^ The Classics. Interest, . $1.91 

Sales, . . 178.44 180.35 

'* ** " Geography (lantern) interest, . 5.73 

*' ** •* Mathematics, 16.00 

" «* ** Music, 100.00 

*' •• " Political Economy, 50.00 

" " ** Sanskrit. Interest, . $89.71 

Sales,. . . 48.50 116.21 

** Annals of Mathematics, 57.11 

**' Books on Government, 100.00 

** lK>well Memorial Library, 52.00 

^^ Norwegian photographs, 100.00 

'* Sugar-cane investigations, $2,500.00 

Interest, 14.28 2,514.28 

'* Collections for a Germanic Museum, $525.00 

Interest, 57.14 582.14 

«« Semitic Collection. Interest, . . . $767.14 

Repayment, . . 189.51 956.65 

" ** Library, interest, . . 30.92 

<< Present use, unrestricted, 600.00 6,283.52 

[laboratory fees received. 

Botany, $995.00 

Chemistry, 13,137.79 

Geology, 1,127.50 

Hygiene, 1,040.00 

Mineralogy, 572.50 

Mining and Metallurgy, 899.31 

Psychology, 230.00 

Physics, 3,645.00 

Zoology, 800.00 

Cambridge Manual Training School, shopwork, . . 1,019.55 23,466.65 
Sundries. 

For use of rooms by College Society, $1,260.00 

Sale of tickets to Commencement Dinner, .... 622.00 

** hymn books, 69.96 

^^ publications, 1,347.15 

*'" old examination papers, 425.78 

Fees for admission and condition examinations, . . 2,993.00 

'' Summer Courses, $18,146.35 

Other receipts from Summer Courses, . 400.00 18,546.35 

Summer Camp, Engineering, 1,035.60 

Advances to Department of Engineering repaid, . . 2.00 

Loans repaid, 237.62 

Salary repaid, 100.00 

Unexpended balance of appropriation returned, . . .99 26^640 .45 
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Table No. II, The College, continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

From Fellowship Funds and Gifts. 

Edward Austin, Architecture, $1,000.00 

Edward Austin, Teaching, 8,500.00 

Harris, 500.00 

John Thornton Kirkland, 675.00 

Henry Lee Memorial, 450.00 

Morgan, 2,000.00 

Bobert Treat Paine, 250.00 

John Parker, 2,450.00 

Bogers, 2,175.00 

Henry Bromfleld Bogers Memorial, .... 225.00 

South End House, 600.00 

Travelling Fellowship in Botany, 500.00 

John Tyndall, 250.00 

James Walker, 500.00 

Whiting, 300.00 $20,876.00 

From Scholarship Funds and Gifts. 

Abbot, $100.00 

Edward Austin for Teachers, 1,883.38 

Bartlett, 250.00 

Bassett, 222.00 

Bigelow, 588.34 

Bowditoh, 4,588.32 

Bright, 1,066.66 

Browne, 150.00 

Morey Willard Buokminster, 200.00 

Burr, 1,266.66 

BnlufT Sterling Choate, 275.00 

Class of 1802, 200.00 

" 1814, 125.00 

*' 1815 (Kirkland), 816.66 

" 1817, 150.00 

'* 1828, 200.00 

*» 1835, 175.00 

** 1841, 200.00 

1852 (Dana), 133.84 

1856, 600.00 

1867, 175.00 

Crowninshield, 441.66 

Warren H. Cudworth, 600.00 

Francis H. Cnmmings, 200.00 

George and Martha Derby, 250.00 

Julius Dexter, 166.66 

O. W. Doe, 100.00 

William Samuel Eliot, 833.84 



Amounts carried forward, $14,896.97 $20,875.00 



TaBEA No. II, ThK COLtBOB, COMTIKDZD. 

PAYMENTS. 

AmoanU brought forwmrd, |U,g96.97 |SO,S76.00 

Prom SchoUuvbip Fundi and Oifu (eonftnued). 

Joseph Eveleth, 983-8a 

F»I1 River 93.84 

Panrftr, 888.34 

Blohftrd Augostiiie Oambrill, 42S.oo 

Charles Haven Ooodvin, 800.00 

Benjamin D. Greene, 160.00 

Price Qreenleaf, 8,000.00 

Hilton, 626.00 

Ebeneser Boakwood Hoar, 400.00 

Iiev^a Hoar, for the town of Lincoln, 350.00 

Hodgea, KW-OO 

Hollia 286.00 

Henry B. Humphrey, 460.00 

Hennen Jennings, ■ ■ 400.00 

Qeorge Bnwraon Lowell 400.00 

MatthewB, S,8»9.05 

William Herriak, 1SS.S4 

Uorey, soo.oo 

Lady Mowlson, 800.00 

Howard Gardner Kiohola, SOO.OO 

Pennoyer, 100.00 

Bebeoca A. Ferkina iso.oo 

Wendell FhiUipB Memorial, 33.84 

Bioardo Prize, 8S0.00 

Hodger, 180.00 

Henry Bromfleld Bogera 100.00 

Edward BusseU, 300.00 

Sales 88S-88 

SaltonataU, 116.6S 

lAverett Saltonstall, 133.S4 

Unry SaltonataU, soo.oo 

Savage, 30o.oo 

Sever, 200.00 

SewaU, ^oo-M 

Shattuok, 8,000.00 

Slade, 850.00 

Story, 200.00 

Thayer, S.mimioo 

Qorham Thomas, 200.00 

Toppan, 200.00 

Townsend, 1,000.00 

Waicott 183-34 

Chriatopher M. Weld, ^hoo.oo 

Amount! carried forward, $39,097.73 $30,876.00 
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Tabls No. II, The College, continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts brought forward, .... $S9,097.72 $20,875.00 
From Scholarship Funds and Gifts (continued). 

Jacob Wendell, 200.00 

Whitmg, 400.00 

University, Graduate School, 3,000.00 

'' Lawrence Scientific School, 2,350.00 

Normal, •* " " 900.00 45,947.72 

From Beneficiary Funds. 

Edward Austin. Appropriations, . . $1,080.00 
Loans to L. S. S. students, .... 1,594.60 

'* *' Special " .... 2g8.00 $2,887.60 

Frank Bolles Memorial, 49.00 * 

Moses Day, 256.10 

Calvin and Lucy Ellis Aid, 

Beneficiaries, $800.00 

Expenses, 16.00 815.00 

Exhibitions, . . . 176.42 

Price Qreenleaf Aid, 14,769.32 

Robert Kejme, 5.60 

Munroe, 508.16 

Palflrey Exhibition, 80.00 

Dr. Andrew P. Peabody Memorial, 165.00 

Quincy Tufts, 524.28 

Stuart Wadsworth Wheeler, 175.00 

Scholarship and Beneficiary money returned, . . . 1,714.56 

College Appropriations for L. S. S. students, . . . 450.00 22,575.94 

From Prize Funds. 

James Gordon Bennett, $40.00 

Bowdoin Prizes for Dissertations, 900.00 

Boylston Prizes for Elocution, 255.00 

Coolidge Debating, 200.00 

Edward Hopkins Gift for "Deturs," .... 171.74 

Sales, 45.00 

John O. Sargent, lOO.oo 

George B. Sohier, 250.00 

Robert N. Toppan, 150.00 

Philip Washburn, 75.00 2,186.74 

From Sundry Funds for Special Purposes. 

Francis James Child Memorial, $473.18 

Classical Publication Fund of the Class of 1856, . 1,067.70 

George A. Gardner, 147.77 

Harvard Oriental Series, 591.47 

Joseph IiOVering for Physical Research, . . . 678.87 

Amounts carried forward, 12,958.99 $81,086.40 
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Table No. II, The Colleoe, continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

AmounU brought forward, $2,958.99 $91,086.40 

From Sundry Funds for Special Purposet (eoniinued) . 

George W. Sawin, 186.76 

John £. Thayer, 561.21 

Unknown Memorial, 1,391.84 

Cyrus M. Warren, 26.92 

Chaunoey Wright, 28.22 5,168.94 

Appleton Chapel. 

Preaching and morning senrices, $3,180.00 

Organist and Choir-master, 2,000.00 

Choir, 1,600.00 

Music and binding, 529.89 

Fuel, gas, cleaning, &c., 1,311.38 

Furniture, 38.44 8,659.71 

Jefferson Physical Laboratory. 

Spent on building, from income of Fund, $12.82 

Laboratory expenses, $3,389.21 

Less part paid by the College, 600.00 2,789.21 2,802.08 

Hemenway Gymnasium. 

Salaries and wages, $5,277.81 

Janitors and cleaning, 2,276.58 

Fuel, water, gas, printing, and sundries, 2,047.73 

Repairs and improvements, 492.70 

Apparatus, 500.00 

Insurance, 142.97 $10,737.74 

Less amount received from other departments, . 1,341.56 9,896.18 

Botanic Garden and Botanic Museum. 

Salaries, labor, repairs, materials, &c., $9,184.21 

Interest on advances, 777.46 

Cases, from gift, 49.65 10,011.82 

Gray Herbarium. 

Salary, labor, repairs, materials, interest, &c., . . $7,761.96 

Interest on advances, 1.27 7,768.23 

Summer Schools. 

Salaries, $14,674.28 

Clerical services, 400.00 

Supplies, materials, cleaning, &c., 1,310.05 

Printing, ' 629.89 

Advertising, 172.30 

Instruments and apparatus, .68 

Stationery and postage, 456.98 17,644.18 

Amount carried forwaid, $152^616.99 
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Table No. II, The College, contikued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount brought forward, $152,515^ 

From Special Gifta. 

For Department of Architecture, prints, casts, Ac,, $8,513.62 

" ^' The Classics, books, 255.54 

** ** French, books, . . . $38.2S 

Less College appropriations, .... 84.87 3.41 

For Department of Geography, lantern, 499.30 

«< '< German, books, 6.31 

«* " History, books, 159.72 

'< *' Mathematics, .... $43.22 

Less amount charged to Chsunoey 

Wright Fund, 28.22 15.00 

For Department of Music, books and music, . . . 12.67 

«^ «« Political Economy, books, . . 179.71 

" *' Political Economy, apparatus, 77.75 

<' *^ Sanskrit, services, &c., . . . 1,208.28 

** Mathematical publications, 100.00 

'« Music 7, 87.80 

** Physical research, 173.85 

** Sugar-cane investigation, 1,458.75 

^< Semitic collections, 93.50 

«• Semitic Library, 87.68 

Social Questions Library, books, 107.60 7,040.49 
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Appropriations for collections, laboratories, &c. 

Anthropology (Prof. F. W. Putnam), $150.00 

Architecture (Prof. Warren), 250.00 

Botany (Dr. True), 150.00 

Chemistry (Prof. II. B. Hill), 500.00 

Engineering, expenses (Prof. HoUis), 7,200.00 

Fine Arts and Drawing (Prof. Moore), 300.00 

Landscape Architec, lantern slides (Instr. Olmsted), 200.00 

'' " instruments (Instr. Olmsted), 50.00 

Mammal skins, installation (Dr. Woodworth), . . 500.00 

Metallography (Asst. Prof. Smyth), 750.00 

Mineralogy (Prof. Wolff), 200.00 

Petrography (Prof. Wolff), 100.00 

Physics (Prof. Trowbridge), 1,000.00 

Psychology (Prof. Miinsterberg), 450.00 

Zoology (Prof. Mark), 350.00 

Zoology, for publications, 400.00 

Laboratory fees appropriated, 22,447.10 

Fuel and services in Nat. Hist. Laboratories, . . . 1,500.00 

Fuel, services, &c., in Jefferson Ph. Laboratory, 600.00 87,097.10 

Amount earned lorvraxd^ $196,658.68 
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Table No. II, The College, continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount brought forward, $196,658.58 

Salaries. 

Instruction, $366,234.99 

Deans, 5,500.00 

Chairmen of Committees, 1,400.00 

Medical Visitor, Recorders, Secretary, Curators, &c., 6, 150.00 

Examination Froctors, 1,900.00 381,184.99 

For College Buildings not valued in Treasurer's Books. 

Repairs, improvements, &c., $13,830.48 

Cleaning and care, 19,588.42 

Fuel, 7,898.04 

Water, 1,289.64 

Lighting, 5,108.76 

Insurance, 1,922.42 49,637.66 

General Expenses. 

Deans and Chairmen of Committees, clerical and 

office expenses, $13,433.29 

Commission on Admission to N. E. Colleges, . . . 151.43 

Reading examination books, 8,315.29 

Services of proctors, 1,147.92 

assistants to instructors, 3,946.62 

undergraduates, 1,108.29 

mechanics in department of Physiology 

and Hygiene, 900.00 

Head Guide in College grounds, .... 58.80 

Expenses of Medical Visitor, 320.45 

Attendants in department libraries and laboratories, 2,603.62 

Admission examinations, 2,753.33 

Electric power, 369.13 

Pews hired in Cambridge churches, 1,759.50 

Commencement Dinner, 631.64 

Printing office, expenses, $20,416.84 

1^88 receipts, 13,823 .63 6,593.21 

Printing, 243.50 

^^ for Graduate Department, 365.66 

Furniture, 685.11 

Stationery and postage, 1,052.99 

Books, 48.56 

Binding, 15.80 

Advertising, 1,175.86 

Watchmen, 1,278.30 

Freight, and sundries, 768.72 

Supplies, tools, and materials, 616.66 

Legal services, 118.37 

Music, Class-Day, 125.00 

Receptions, 208.23 

Amounts carried forward $45,795.28 $627,476.28 
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Table No. II, The College, continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts brought forward, ^46,795.28 |6S7,476J3 

General Expenses (caniinued) . 

Use of Grays 18 by English department, 100.00 

Delegates' expenses, 18.50 

Services and expenses at Faculty meetings, .... 70.81 

Expenses on Annals of Mathematics, 977.10 

Telephones, 69.90 

Blank books for examinations, 814.48 

Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, 

Vol. VII, 860.00 

Zoological laboratory contributions, 91.91 

Re-^diting Suggestions for the Study of United 

States History, 126.00 

Chamber concerts, deficit, 80.60 

Expenses in Mining 12, 214.91 

Travelling expenses, 99.10 

Model of MetropoliUn District, 849.12 49,096.65 

1676,672.88 

Table No. III. 

THE LIBRARY. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income of Book Funds, and Gifts and Receipts for the 
purchase of books. 

Nathaniel I. Bowditoh, $101.47 

Bright (i income of the Bright Ltgac y), . . . 1,176.00 

Edwin Conant (i income), 826.92 

Constantius (i income), 609.86 

Denny, 261.36 

Eliza Parrar, 249.62 

Horace A. Haven, 148.61 

Francis B. Hayes, 474.66 

George Hayward, 247.92 

Thomas Hollis, 111.44 

Sidney Homer, 101.19 

Frederick A. Lane, 260.60 

LoweU, 1,202.03 

Charles Minot, 2,861.22 

Lucy Osgood, 338.21 

Mary Osgood, 332.38 

Henry L. Pieroe. Interest, . . . . $4,779.24 

Kcpayment, . . 94.02 4,873.26 

Francis Sales, 186.70 

Stephen Salisbury, 262.91 

Amount carried forward, $14,093.34 
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Tablk No. Ill, The Librari, coKmnntD. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amount broBgfat forwud, tU.OSS.St 

IneoDW of Book Fnndi, Gift), etc. (conlVntwiI). 

BevOT, 9".B3 

Samuel Shapleigh, 188.56 

Qeorge B. Bohlsr (part), S3.T6 

Subacriphon for Librmry, 498.91 

Charles Sumner 1,T6B.70 

Kenneth UathoBoa Taylor, SS9.lt 

lohabod Taoker, 310.48 

James Walker, 746.78 

Thomas W. Ward, sso.88 

EzMutora of Ilobert Waterston (btUsnce), . . 1S.69 

J Huntmgton Woloott, 6S3.B7 

(Hfu for booki, S.gao.oq 

9S5,S06.73 

Sale* at duplicate books, 194.48 

Received for books lort, 44.3fi 

Fine*, 844.00 $»,789.4e 

Income of Fnndi for genend pai-poaes. 

Daniel Anatin, «393.8l 

Edwin Conant (1 income) 977.77 

Oonatantina (i income) 609.SS 

Fund of the CIkhb of 1S61 (accamaUidDg), . . 25.0G 

" (C.F.DunbiT'.Gift), S4.6T 

Frioe Qreenleaf, ie,i34.28 

Jarvis. 33..V) 

James Savage (1 net ineome), 1,365.60 

Daniel Treadwell, GA0.4T 

Eben Wright, 4. 700.00 84,608.90 

Feei fur life of Library f'O.OO 

Sale of Soudder cat«losDe«, 24.00 

Sale uf Index Subject Catalogoei, 6.68 

Part of receipU od accoont of stolen book-plaWa, . . . 177.80 877.98 

$50.671.34 
PAYMENTS. 
For Booki, from tbc following Fnndi, Gifta, etc. , 

Bovditoh, »ia8.u 

Blight, 1,108.68 

Conaut, 380.6S 

Constantliu, 683.98 

Denny, 290.58 

Tarrar, 351.S4 

Haven, 114.90 

Hayes, 493.68 

Hayward 334.84 

Hollia, 109.62 

Amonnt carried fonrard (3.688.67 
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Table No. Ill, The Library, continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount brought forward, $3,588.57 

For Books, from the following Funds, Gifts, etc. (^confd) . 

Homer, 106.70 

ItanOy 262.75 

lK>well9 742.19 

Minoty 8,012.81 

LuoyOsgoody 353.47 

MaryOsgoody 363.91 

Pieroe, 5,558.72 

Sales, ^ 194.81 

Salisbury, 326.20 

Sever, 896.01 

Shapleigh, 200.12 

Sohier, 110.39 

Subscription Fund, 531.51 

Sumner, 1,712.67 

Taylor, 213.93 

Tuoker, 165.41 

Walker, 734.69 

Ward, 289.01 

Waterston, 46.31 

J. Huntington Wolcott, 657.68 

A. G. Coolidge Oifts, 3,891.09 

Harold J. Coolidge Gift, 50.00 

J. Randolph Coolidge Gift, 64.04 

Mrs. J. B. Coolidge Gift, . 11.93 

Dante Society Gift, 23.88 

H. H. Fumess Gift, 8.81 

Gardner Gift, 7.73 

Gifto for David Garrick portraits, 281.00 

Hammer Gift, 446.15 

lioeb Gift, 9.50 

Duplicate money, 444.14 

Fines, 315.89 $26,121.W 

Salaries, $15,220.83 

Services and wages, 17,738.44 

Repairs and improvements, 479.37 

Janitors and cleaning, 953.52 

Fuel, 1,055.71 

Water, 30.86 

Lighting, 1,072.56 

Printing, 1,548.76 

Furniture, 298.63 

Stationery and postage, 573.90 

Binding, 2,605.56 

Electric power, 116.24 

Freight, supplies, and sundries, 831.51 42,525.89 
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Table No. IV. 

DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income of Fandt for Instniction, or for general 
parposes. 

Divinity School (balance), $1,815.81 

New Endowment, 8,357.07 

Oliver Ames, 799.00 

Hannah C. Andrews, 24.67 

Daniel Austin^ 41.88 

Adams Ayer, 47.00 

Joseph Baker, 870.18 

Beneficiary money returned (balance), 212.85 

BllSSey Professorthip, 1,766.45 

Bex^amin Bussey Tnut (j net income), . . . 8,947.88 

Joshua Clapp, 102.86 

Edwin Conant, 285.00 

Dexter Lectureship, 958.16 

Frothingham Professonhip, 2,077.92 

Abraham W. Fuller, 49.86 

Iiewis Gould, 42.82 

John Hanoook Profestonhlp, .... $282.88 

C. L. Hanoook, 8,924.48 4,206.81 

Haven, 285.00 

Samuel Hoar, 49.85 

Henry P. Kidder, 470.00 

Henry Lienow, 481.70 

Caroline Merriam, 49.85 

Farkman Profestorshlp, 752.75 

John W. Qidnby, 20.68 

Abby Crooker Biohmond, 47.00 

John L. Bussell, 47.00 

William B. Spooner, 470.00 

Thomas Tileston of New York Endowment, . 1,880.00 

Mary F. Townsend, 246.75 

Winthrop Ward, 98.70 

Winn Professorship, 2,507.26 $26,854.64 

Income of Scholarship and Beneficiary Funds. 

Abner W. Buttarick, $609.81 

Thomas Gary, 245.53 

George Chapman, 124.50 

Joshua Clapp, 205.58 

Jaokson Foundation, 680.14 

J. Henry Kendall, 246.70 

Nancy Kendall, 159.28 

William Fomroy, 49.35 2,820.84 

Amount carried forward, $29,174.98 
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Table No. IV, D ivihi tt School, contikued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amoant brought forward, $29,174.98 

Income of Book Funds. 

Bushton Dashwood BniTy $165.72 

Louisa J. Hall, so.98 196.65 

Term Billa. 

Instroction, $4,066.60 

Receipts from DiTinity Hall and house, . 2,966.63 $7,012.18 

Summer School fees, 1,836.00 

Gift from Society for Promoting Theological Education, 8,704 .06 

Sale of duplicate books, ^., 13.34 

(< tickets to Alonmi Dinner, 68.00 

« catalogues, 23.10 

Fines, 7.46 12.148.07 

$41,619.70 

PATMENTS. 

From Scholarship Funds. 

(George Chapman, $100.00 

Joshua Clapp, 180.00 

Jaokson, 820.00 

J. H. Kendall, 200.00 

Nancy Kendall, 140.00 940.00 

From Beneficiary Funds. 

Abner W. Buttriok, $686.00 

William Fomroy, 47.80 689.88 

From Book Funds. 

Louisa J. Hall, .48 

Salaries for instruction, $26,627.66 

** ** '' Summer School, 1,473.88 

Secretary and Librarian, 1,600.00 

Services and wages, 261.26 

Library Assistants, 1,166.97 

Labor, repairs, and improvements, 614.66 

Cleaning and care of rooms, 1,378.66 

Fuel, 668.80 

Water, 83.63 

Lighting, 860.00 

Printing, 283.67 

Furniture, 160.49 

Stationery and postage, 168.46 

Books, 769.96 

Binding, 60.26 

Insurance, 46.00 

Amounto carried forward, .... $34,328.08 $1,623.81 
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Table No. IV, Diyinttt School, ooNTiMnsD. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amoonta brought forward, .... $34,828.08 $1,588.81 

AdyertiBing, 684.88 

Diplomas and sundriet, 89.65 

Taxes on Chelsea Real Estate, 39.56 

Alamni dinner, 61.00 

Proportion of expenses of Gynmasinm, 55.66 

Installing, tuning, and repairs, new organ, 411.57 

American School for Oriental study and research in 

Palestine (1st payment), 100.00 

Subscription to the Fellowship in Christian Archaeology 

in the American School of Classical Studies in Rome, . 50.00 
Drawings and estimates for alterations of Library 

building, 150.00 

Appraisal of C. L. Hanoook real estate, 100.00 86,969.90 

$87,498.21 



Table No. V. 
LAW SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income of Funds. 

Law School, balance, $6,118.27 

James Ban* Ames Prixe, 168.52 

Bemis Professorship, 8,083.89 

Bex^amin Blissey Professorship, 1,127.06 

Bex^amin BllSSey Trust (i net income), . . . 3,947.38 

Nathan Dane Professorship, 740.25 

John Foster, income for Law Students eyery 

second year, 149.04 

Law School Book, 2,209.99 

Law School Library, 4,700.00 

Isaac Boy all Professorship, 392.08 

Weld *' 4,464.76 

Scholarship money returned, 56.87 $27,152.56 

Term Bills, instruction, $95,525.00 

Sale of Law School Quinquennial Catalogue, 4.65 

books, 55.75 95,585.40 
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$122,787.96 

PAYMENTS. 

Salaries for instruction, $49,183.33 

Librarian and Assistanto, 6,820.28 

Secretary, 1,000.00 

Amount carried forward, .... $56,958.56 
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Table No. V, Law School, continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount brought forward, $56,953.56 

Reader to the Dane Professor, 464.29 

Serricea of proctors, 551.25 

Scholarships, . . I 8,100.00 

Repairs and improTements, 862.64 

Janitor, cleaning, &c., 1,495.56 

Fuel, 954.02 

Water, 40.66 

Lighting, 1,410.72 

Printing, 336.36 

Furniture, 215.86 

Stationery and postage, 563.21 

Books, 11,884.67 

Binding, 2,666.13 

Advertising, 216.26 

Freight, diplomas, and sundries, 874.45 

Proportion of expenses of GTmnasium, 1,285.90 

Insurance, 57.00 

Travelling expenses, 55.82 

Electric power, 50.00 

Legal services, 66.38 

Catalogue, 222.35 

Electric light wiring and supervision, 2,009.36 

Electric light fixtures, 2,518.70 

Picture frames, 238.68 

Restoring portraits, 115.00 $89,208.88 

Table No. VI. 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income of Funds for Instruction, or for general 
purposes. 

MtMlical School, balance, $2,668.57 

Edward M. Barringer (part), 699.11 

John B. and Buckminster Brown, 873.82 

Caroline Brewer Croft (part), 1,500.00 

Calvin Ellis, 12,288.64 

Lucy Ellis, 2,389.57 

George Pabyan (part), 4,000.00 

Samuel E. Fitz, 86.29 

Henry Harris (i income), 703.57 

Hersey Professorship (| income), 380.08 

Jackson, 902.07 

Amount carried forward, $26,491.72 
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Table No. VI, Medical School, continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount brought forward, $26,491.72 

acome of Funds for Instruction, or for general 
purposes (continued). 

William O. Moseley, 2,486.30 

New subscription, 1,821.25 

Dr. Ruppaner, 438.79 

George C. Shattuok» 828.28 

Mary W. Swett, 740.95 

Samuel W. Swett, 940.00 

Quinoy Tufts, 94.00 

Henry Willard WillianiB, 1,552.86 136.898.66 

Income of Fellowship Funds. 

Edward Austin (part) Teaching, $2,500.00 

George Chejme Shattuok Memorial, .... 247.64 

Charles Eliot Ware '^ .... 260.33 

John Ware ^^ .... 245.90 3,263.87 

Income of Scholarship Funds. 

Edward M. Barringer (part), $500.00 

Lucius F. Billings, 225.22 

DaTid Williams Cheever, 267.58 

Cotting Gift, 144.29 

Orlando W. Doe, 126.86 

Joseph Eveleth (part), 600.00 

Lewis and Harriet Hayden, 272.98 

William Hilton (part), 450.00 

G. M. Jones, 292.48 

Alfred Hosmer Linder, 247.50 

Charles B. Porter, 256.76 

Charles Pratt Strong, 202.29 

Isaac Sweetser, 293.80 

John Thomson Taylor, 243.84 

Edward Wigglesworth, 248.44 4,371.97 

Income of Prize Funds. 

Ward Nicholas Boylston, $163.42 

William H. Thomdike, 278.76 442.18 

Income of Sundry Funds for special purposes. 

Edward Austin (part), $300.00 

Edward Austin (Bacteriological Laboratory), . 475.40 

J. Ingersoll Bowditoh, 284.12 

Ward Nicholas Boylston, for Medical Books, 160.64 

Caroline Brewer Croft (part), 811.26 

George Fabyan (part). Interest, . . $741.03 

Gift, .... 25.00 766.03 

Amounts carried forward, .... $2,787.44 $43,461. 
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Table No. VI, Mbdical School, continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

AmounU brought forward, .... $2,787.44 $48,461.67 
Income of Sundry Funds for special purposes (eonfd). 

Medical Library, 72.04 

Gifts for Pathological Department Library, . . . . 61.78 

Surgical Laboratory. Interest, $320.54 

Gifts, 400.00 720.64 

F. B. Qreenough (surgical research), .... 19.60 

Warren Fund for Anatomical Moseom, 661.14 4,882.o4 

Gifts for present use, 1,938.00 

Term Bills. 

Instruction, $105,869.00 

Graduation fees, 3,450.00 

Matriculation fees, 970.00 

Examination fees, 483.00 

Admission Chemistry, fees, 820.00 

Operative Surgery, fees, 213.00 

Embryology, fees, 786.60 

Bandaging, fees, 84.76 

Chemistry, breakage and chemicals, 2,070.26 

Physiology, material, 841.82 

Practical Anatomy, material, 1,494.00 117,081.92 

Graduate courses, fees, $1,065.00 

Summer ** " 4,181.71 6,246.71 

From Dental School, for laboratory instruction, .... $4,100.00 

Repayment of advances for the purchase of microscopes, 1,608.30 

Sale of barrels, 9.00 5,717.30 

$177,768.14 

PAYMENTS. 
From Fellowship Funds. 

Edward Austin, Teaching, $2,500.00 

George Chesme Shattuck Memorial, .... 226.00 

Charles Eliot Ware Memorial, 136.00 

John Ware Memorial, 226.00 $3,085.00 

From Scholarship Funds. 

Edward M. Barringer, $600.00 

Lucius F. Billings, 200.00 

David Williams Cheever, 260.00 

Getting Gift 126.00 

Orlando W. Doe, 60.00 

Joseph Eveleth, 600.00 

John Foster, income for Medical Students (bal.), 90.00 

Lewis and Harriet Hay den, 262.98 

William Hilton, 460.00 

C. M. Jones, 160.00 

Amounts carried forward, $2,687.98 $3,085.00 
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Table No. VI, Medical School, continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

AmounU brought forward, .... $2,687.98 $8,085.00 
From Scholarship Funds (continued) . 

Alfted Hosmer Lindery 280.00 

Charles B. Porter, 200.00 

Charles Pratt Strong, 100.00 

Isaao Sweetser, 250.00 

John Thomson Taylor, 200 00 

Edward Wigglesworth, 280.00 

Faculty Scholarships, 640.00 4,687.98 

From Prize Funds. 

Ward Nicholas Boylston. Prize, $100.00 

Adyertising, . . 12.50 112.60 

From Sundry Funds and Gifts for special purposes. 

Edward Austin (Bacteriological Laboratory), . $109.08 

*' " (Embryological Collection), . . 800.00 

J. Ingersoll Bowditch, 166.06 

Ward Nicholas Boylston for Medical Books, 822.95 

Caroline Brewer Croft (part), 649. 7j0 

(George Fabyan (part), 300.52 

Gifts for Pathological Department Library, .... 1,236.52 

Surgical Laboratory, 1,471.41 

Warren Fund for Anatomical Museum, .... 387.62 

Sundry Gifts, 765.52 5,709.88 

Appropriations. 

Anatomy, $3,250.00 

Bacteriology, 600.00 

Chemistry, 1,980.56 

Clinical Medicine, 325.00 

Clinical Surgery, 100.00 

Gynaecology, 60.00 

Histology and Embryology, 1,586.60 

Hygiene, 200.00 

Museum, 812.00 

New courses, 1,600.00 

Obstetrics, 250.00 

Pathology, 800.00 

Pharmacology and Therapeutics, 700.00 

Physiology, 2,961.82 

Surgery, 584.76 

Theory and Practice, 600.00 15,800.88 

Graduates courses, fees repaid to Instructors, . . . $1,065.00 

Summer '* '* '* *' ... 4,695.00 5,760.00 

Salaries for instruction, 100,391.64 

Dental School, for laboratory instruction, 820.00 

Amount carried forward, $186,316.68. 
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Table No. VI, Medical School, contiwued 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount brought forward, . $186,816.68 

General Expenses. 

Dean, and SecreUrj-, $800.00 

Clerical services, 1,730.00 

Repairs and improvements, 2,720.06 

Janitor and cleaning, 5,165.68 

Fuel, 1,705.10 

Water, 1,008.00 

Lighting and gas, 8,005.92 

Printing 297.83 

Furniture, 268.99 

Instruments and apparatus, 15.00 

Stationery and postage, 582.09 

Advertising and catalogues, . 1,800.00 

Insurance, 761.00 

Proctors, 400.00 

Mechanics and laboratory attcndantf, 7,375.04 

Legal services, 71.67 

Electric power, 1,192.41 

Freight, diplomas, and sundries, 602.83 

Supplies and material, 1,990.58 

Typewriters, 87.50 

Services on account of new buildingi, 117.64 81,687.84 

$168,014.03 

Table No. VII. 
DENTAL SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income of Funds. 

Dental School, balance, $1,664.30 

Dental School Endowment, 106.03 

Henry C. Warren Endowment, 1,081.00 

Gifts for new building, 849.01 $8,600.84 

Term bills for instruction, $19,549.50 

Chemistry, breakage and chemicals, 335.95 

Examination fees, 115.00 20,000.45 

From Veterinary School, for laboratory instruction, . . $140.00 

From Medical School, '' '' . . 820.00 

Fees from infirmary, 5,881.89 

i' laboratory, 2,176.55 

Repayment of advances for the purchase of microscopes, 99.00 

Sale of swee])in(?8, 374.01 

scrap platinum, 112.00 9,608.46 

$88,204.24 
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Table No. VII, Dental School, ooNnKUED. 

PAYMENTS. 

Salaries for instmction, $12,605.00 

Medical School, for instruction, 4,100.00 

Curator and Librarian, 150.00 

Secretary, 275.00 

Proctors, 166.00 

Repairs and improyements, 894.11 

Janitors and cleaning, 1,545.44 

Fuel, 171.26 

WAter, 136.70 

Lighting, 429.10 

Printing, 477.21 

Furniture, 1.46 

Instruments and apparatus, 809.02 

Stationery and postage, 878.68 

Books, 9.09 

Binding, 27.95 

Advertising, 620.62 

Services and wages, 1,864.67 

Supplies, etc., 4,093.88 

Freight and sundries, 671.68 

Chemical apparatus, 160.00 

Delegates' expenses, 82.80 

Bacteriology, 100.00 

Models of teeth development, 80.00 $28,268.25 



Table No. VIII. 
MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income of Funds. 

Museum of Comparative Zoology (balance), . . . $1,376.72 

Agassiz Memorial, 14,002.86 

Teachers and Pupils^ 350.92 

Virginia Barret Gibbs Scholarship, 257.84 

Gray Fund for Zoological Museum, 2,350.00 

Sturgis Hooper, 6,066.27 

Humboldt, 363.83 

Willard Peele Hunnewell, 39.16 

Permanent Fund for Museum of Zoology, .... 6,621.04 

Henry L. Fierce, 4,700.00 $34,084.62 

Gifts for a Collection of Mammal Skins, 2,720.00 

Use of lecture rooms by Radcliffe College, 700.00 

$37,454.62 
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Table No. VIII, Museum of Comparative Zo5ix>oy, continuh). 

PAYMENTS. 

Paid on the order of the Faculty of the Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology, from the following Funds. 

Agassis Memorial, $14,002.85 

Teachers and Pupils, 356.92 

Gray, 2,850.00 

Humboldt, 863.83 

William Peele Huimewell, 39.15 

Permanent, 5,521.04 

Hemry L. Peiroe, 4,323.22 $26,957.01 

Virginia Barret GKbbs Scholarship, $166.66 

Sturgis Hooper, salary, 5,415.36 5,582.02 

6ifu for a Collection of Manmial Skins, 5,012.65 

$37,551.68 

Table No. IX. 

PEABODY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 

AND ETHNOLOGY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income of Funds. 

Hemenway Fellowship, $528.52 

Peabody Building, 1,413.94 

Peabody Collection, 2,360.29 

Peabody I'rofcssor, 2,360.29 

Thaw Fellowship, 1,150.05 

Henry C. Warren Exploration, 481.94 

Robert C. Winthrop Scholarship, 247.22 

Huntington Frothingham Woloott, .... 646.25 $9,188.50 

Gifts for present use, 550.00 

$9,738.50 

PAYMENTS. 

Paid on the order of the Fa(!ulty of the Peabody Museum, 
from the following Funds, gifts and advances. 

Peabody Building, $1,413.94 

Peabody Collection, 2,360.29 

Henry C. Warren Exploration, 435.00 

Himtington Frothingham Woloott, . . . 585.00 

Gifts, 550.00 

Advances from general investments, 968.29 $6,812iU 

Hemenway Fellowship, $425.00 

Peabody Professor, 2,320.93 

Thaw Fellowship, 1,136.03 

Robert C. Winthrop Scholarship, 200.00 4,061.9$ 

$10,894.48 



Table No. X. 

OBSERVATORY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income of Fonda. 

Obnfrratury (hulance), ClOS-TO 

Adviiiii.-Fiii«iil of AttroDOmicml Science 38.S5 

Thomas O. Appleton, 935.00 

J lagerBoll Bowditch, IIT.SO 

Uriah A. Boyden 9,437.74 

Charlotte Harris, 94.00 

Haven, s,liB.OO 

James Hayward, 987.00 

Obseryalory Endowment, 8,350.00 

Faine Prnfeesorahip, !,3G0.00 

Robert Treat Paine, 12,eH7.88 

Edward B. Phillips 6,183.88 

JOBiah Quincy, 52^.79 

James Savage (1 net ini'uiiw), iitt.riO 

David Sears, i.g.it.hi 

Augustug Story (i28.86 $89,1S8.E0 

Hra. Henry Draper, gift for sppcUl re- 

aearch (addLli..iial , W.ltDit.yC 

InwroBton uneiinmU'dbslmce, . . , . 45,40 tI0,(M5.M 

TruBttPB ofStiirgis Fund, on account of printliigAniuU*, S,140.9< 

Use of house by College officer, 600.00 

Skle of Annala, 116.00 

" Itnleni slidei, 4.60 

" telegraphic code-book, 4.60 lS,01O.a 



t6«,048.H 
PAYMBNTS. 

From Uriah A. Boyden Fund, tnppliea, app»rstn<,KrTlce«, &c., $I1,S74.6I 
" Draper Memorial, nipplies, appanttu, aerricei, Ac., . . . 8,018.18 

Salariea tt3,500.00 

SerTieea and wi^e 6,333.67 

Bepaira and improrementi, 1,80H.6S 

Cleaning and care of ObBerratory, 6SS.38 

Labor, 1,386.50 

Fnel, 297.8S 

Water, S6.9B 

Lighting, iai.4T 

Printing, 2,586.70 

Fornitare, 809.91 

Inatm menta and apparatns, including repaira on aame, . 961.70 

SbitioDery, poatage, and telegraphing, 821.46 

Amonnta carried forward (28,681. 71 tlB,8SC.74 
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Table No. X, Obsebyatoby, gomtuiued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amonntfl brought forward, $28,621.71 $19,296.74 

Bookf, 396.48 

Binding, 874.29 

Insurance, 20.24 

Supplies and materials, 1,812.98 

Freight, chemicals, and sundries, 861.08 

Use of house, 90.00 

Electric power, 106.55 

Jamaica Expedition expenses, 2,000.00 83,283.38 

$52,570.07 



Table No. XI. 

BUSSEY INSTITUTION. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income of Funds. 

Bussey Institution (balance), $1,147.88 

BuBSey Trust (i net income), 7,894.76 

Woodland Hill, 614.27 $9,556.91 

Fees for instruction, $2,610.00 

Sale of wood, hay, and sundries, 178.35 

Horticultural Dcpartm't, prizes, sale of flowers, plants,&c., 1,747.1 1 

Board of horses, cattle, &c., 6,033.44 

Use of house by College officer, 600.00 11,168.90 

$20,725.81 

PAYMENTS. 

Salaries, $6,950.00 

Services and wages, 8,044.92 

Repairs and improTements, 464.69 

Fuel, 316.00 

Gas, 47.40 

Water, 20.00 

Printing, 128.75 

Books, 136.48 

Binding, 47.00 

InHurance, 26.04 

Horticultural Department, expenses, 1,945.13 

Grain, farming tools, &c., 2,301.72 

Sundries, T^A^ 

New greenhouses, ^^Vb>.3>^ Va$i^^% 
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Table No. XII. 

ARNOLD ARBORETUM. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income of Funds. 

Arnold Arboretum, $1,781.81 

James Amoldy 7,453.02 

William L. Bradley^ 1,042.60 

Gifts for construction, 419.52 $10,646.95 

Interest on deposit, $10.54 

Sale of grass and materials, 1,251.29 

Gifts for present use, 2,500.00 3,761.88 

$14,408.78 

PAYMENTS. "^"^^^^^ 

William L. Bradley Fund, bibliogn4>h7, $964.06 

Salary of Director and Assistant, 3,500.00 

Expenses of Arboretum, services, labor, &c., 13,718.56 

Specimens and expenses for Herbarium and Museum, . 1,084.21 $19,261.88 



Table No. XIII. 

SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE. 

RECEIPTS. 
Term Bills. 

Instruction, $2,640.00 

Pharmacology, material, 25.82 $2,665.82 

Fees from Hospital and Forge, $10,167.10 

Interest on deposit, 5.77 

Subscriptions to Hospital, 20.00 

Gift for Pathological Laboratory, interest, 101.80 

Sale of hay and straw, 101.98 

Fees for use of microscopes, 84.00 10,480.10 

$18,095.92 

PAYMENTS. ^^^"^""^^^^ 

Salaries for instruction, $6,507.50 

Dental School, ** 140.00 

Assistance at free clinic, 101.68 

Laboratory assistant, 70.00 

Clerk, 350.00 

Stenographer, 208.00 

Serrices and wages, 4,254.81 

Proctors, . • 21.00 

Scholarships, 290.00 

Repairs and improvements, 595.71 

Amount carried foTwaid) ^Y^^b'^^.l^ 
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Table No. XIII, School of Veterinary Medicine, continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount brought forward, $12,533.70 

Fuel, 283.42 

Water, 60.46 

Lighting, 306.65 

Printing, 29.05 

Furniture, 35.30 

InBtrumentfl and apparatus, 53.96 

Stationery, postage, telephone, &c., 421.08 

Advertising, 288.67 

Taxes, 299.07 

Hay, grain, supplies, Ac, 4,144.69 

Freight, diplomas, and sundrii>8, 294.73 

Interest on advances, 1,220.30 

Rent, 1,480.00 $21,451.07 






Tablk No. XIV. 

MISCELLANEOUS FUNDS. 
Sundry Funds for Speoial Purposes. 

ReeetpU, 
Income of Funds. 

Anonymous, $842.19 

Edward Austin. Interest, .... $21,027.05 

Loans repaid, . . 10:).10 

$2I,730.ir> 
Less appropr*ns as per tables II and VI, 17,020.83 4,709.32 

Bussey Trust, net income from Real Estate, . . 19,789.52 

Class Of 1834, 47.52 

1844, 274.29 

1853, 149.00 

Caroline Brewer Croft (part), 2,048.05 

Calvin and Lucy Ellis Aid (part), 199.61 

Free Bed Fund of the Class of 1868, 175.78 

** ** for Stillman Infirmary 14.66 

Gifts for additions to The Soldier's Field, $5,000.00 

Interest, 47.77 5,047.77 

Gifts for Cuban Teachers, $894.61 

Interest, 215.24 1,109.85 

Gift for The Harvard Union, $10,000.00 

Interest, 96.11 10,096.11 

Gifts for Land in New Huinpshire, . . . $10,200.00 

Interest, 58.15 10,258.15 

Gospel Church (4 income), 141.80 

Gumey (part), y^yy^!^ 

Amount carried iorwaad, V>^^^^3R».^'^ 
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Table No. XIV, Miscellaneous Funds, continued. 
Sundry Funds for Special Purposes {continued). 

Receipts, 

Amount brought forward, $55,303.52 

Harvard Memorial Society, 59.78 

Robert Troup Paine (accumulating), .... 1,839.40 

Profeesorship of Hygiene (part), 2,000.00 

John W. and Belinda L. Randall, 248.96 

School of Comparative Medicine, 194.02 

Sundry balances, 1,818.20 

Alexander W. Thayer (part), 480.00 

Henry P. Walcott, 24.49 

Charles Wilder, 1,279.10 

Daniel Williams, 7G8.S6 

Sarah Winslow, 224.80 

Woodland Hill, 514.27 $63,754.90 

Payments, 

From the following Funds and Gifts. 

Anonymous, annuity, $200.00 

Bussey Trust. Annuities, $4,000.00 

One half of the remaining income to 
the Bussey Institution, .... 7,894.76 

One quarter to the Divinity School, 3,947.38 

One quarter to the Law School, . . 3,947.38 19,789.52 

Class of 18539 ^ ^^^ Secretary, . 149.00 

Caroline Brewer Croft, annuity, ' 2,048.05 

Calvin Ellis, legal expenses, 901.64 

Calvin and Lucy Ellis Aid, legal expenses, . • 451.51 

Lucy Ellis, legal expenses, 173.27 

Gifts for Cuban Teachers, expenses, 58,871.48 

Gifts for land in New Hampshire, 6,850.00 

Gumey, annuities, 1,000.00 

Harvard Memorial Society, Treas. of Society, ... 71.87 

Professorship of Hygiene, annuity, 2,000.00 

John W. and Belinda L. Randall, Student 

Volunteer Committer, 200.00 

Alexander Wheelock Thayer, annuity, . . 480.00 

Charles Wilder, annuity, 256.50 

Daniel Williams, 

Treasurer of Mashpee Indians, . . . $497.26 

** " Herring Pond Indians, . 248.62 745.88 
Sarah Winslow, 

Minister at Tyngsborough, Mass., . . $106.35 
Teacher at '' " . . 106.35 

Commission on income, credited to Univ., 5.62 218.32 

Woodland Hill, 

Taxes and legal services, %\,0\^C).\\ 

Bussey Institut'n, income tran»ieTted, h\K,V\ \.^^V.^ \^^^VAft 
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Table No. XIV, Miscellaneous Funds, continued. 

Constmotion AoootintB. 

Receipts. 

Architecture Building. Gift, $30,000.00 

Interest, 8,154.61 

Income of Nelflon Bobinson Jr. 

Endowment, 11,227.62 

Repayment, 127.52 $44,509.75 

Brighton Marsh Fence, interest, 145.54 

New Boat House. Gifts, $2,500.00 

Interest, 128.57 2,628.57 

Fierce Hall. Gift, $8,000.00 

Interest, 5,889.56 8,889.56 

Semitic Building. Gift, $20,000.00 

Interest, 1,895.08 21,895.08 

John Simpkins Hall, interest, 106.19 

Stillman Infirmary, interest, 2,525.21 

UniTersity Museum, interest, 8,188.82 $88,288.67 

Fa/jfwufUM, 

For Architecture Building, $109,175.71 

Brighton Marsh Fence, 29,627.63 

New Boat House, 25,414.61 

Fierce Hall, 188,409.56 

Randall Hall. Advances from gen'l inrestments, 11,155.56 
Rotch Laboratory addition. 

Advances from general investments, 6,637.62 

Semitic Building, 85,391.79 

John Simpkins Hall, 11,739.84 

stillman Infirmary, 67,385.70 

' University Museum, 60,222.79 495,160.81 



( 



Sundry Accounts. 
Recetpie* 

Bursar's Sundry Accounts, $526,790.22 

Advances from General Investments to 

Botanic Department, $3,076.28 

Feabody Museum of American Archae- 
ology and Ethnology, 968.29 

Randall Hall, 11,165.66 

Rotch Laboratory, 0,037.62 21,837.75 

Gains from change of Special Investments, 

Calvin Ellis Fund, $142.75 

Calvin and Lucy Ellis Aid Fund, . 133.49 

Henry C. Warren Fund, 41Q.^^ Ti^>a^ 

Amount carried iot^waid^ V^V^^I^SA 
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Table No. XIV, Miscellaneous Funds, continued. 

Sundry Aooounts (continued). 

SeeeipU. 

Amount brought forward, $549,874.83 

School of Veterinary Medicine, from Uniyersity Accoont 

to pay deficit of 1900-01, 8,456.45 

William Hayes Fogg Fund, 

Sundry expenses of former years, repaid by the 

University, 8,080.98 

Transfers to 

Gifts for Construction (Arnold Arbore- 
tum), from Arnold Arboretum Fund, $15,000.00 
Lowell Memorial Library, from E. 8. 

Sheldon's Gift, 45.00 

Henry L. Fierce Building Fund, 

from Henry L. Fieroe Residuary 

Bequest, 27,100.00 

Henry L. Fieroe Residuary Bequest, 
from Henry L. Fieroe Fund (Mu- 
seum of Comparatiye Zoology), . . .100,000.00 142,145.00 $708,007.96 



Payw^enU, 

Bursar's Sundry Accounts, $515,972.90 

Adrances from General Inrestments, repaid by 
Franois James Child Memorial 

Fund, $10.21 

Gray Herbarium, 25.41 

Henry Warren Torrey Fund, . . 110.62 146.24 

Losses from change of Special Inrestments. 

Calvin Ellis Fund, $1,851.84 

Henry C. Warren Fund, 1,486.40 8,887.74 

Transfers from 

Arnold Arboretum Fund, to Gifts for 

Construction (Arnold Arboretum), . $15,000.00 
Henry Ii. Fieroe Residuary Bequest, 

to Henry L. Fierce Building Fund, 27, 100.00 
Henry L. Fieroe Fund (Museum of 

ComparatiTe Zoology), to Henry Ii. 

Fierce Residuary Bequest, 100,000.00 

E. S. Sheldon's Gift, to Lowell 

Memorial Library, 45.C0 142,145.00 $661,601.88 
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GENERAL SUMMARY OF THE TABLES. 



Tkble. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 



XIV 



•{ 



Beceipte. 

UniTersity, $82,810.33 $110,276.94 

College, 751,625.16 676,572.88 

Library, 50,671.84 67,647.86 

Diyinity School, 41,619.70 87,493.21 

Law School, 122,737.96 89,206.89 

Medical School, 177,768.14 168,014.02 

DenUl School, 33,204.24 28,268 JI5 

Mufleam of Comparataye Zoology, .... 87,454.62 87,551.68 
Peabody Maseum of American Archae- 
ology and Ethnology, 9,788.60 10,894.48 

Obserratory, 52,048.12 62,570.07 

Bussey Institution, 20,726.81 17,958.72 

Arnold Arboretum, 14,408.78 19,261.83 

School of Veterinary Medicine, 18,095.92 21,451.07 

Sundry Funds for Special Puipoaes, . . . 68,754.90 96,001.42 

ConBtruction Accounts, 88,288.67 496,1604)1 

Sundry Accounts, 703,007.26 661,601.88 

$2,267,864.44 $2,689,483.45 

2,267,854.44 

Balance, $821,679.01 



Which is the net decrease of the Funds and balances, excluding gifts for 
capital account, as also shown on page 64. This decrease is more than 
covered by payments on account of the construction of buildings, in ezcesi 
of receipts therefor in the current year. 
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Ctrtifieaie of the Committeei of the Corporation and Overseer$ of Harvard 
College^ for examining the Accounts of the Treasurer, 

The committees appointed by the Corporation and Overseers of Harrard 
College to examine the accomits of the Treasurer for the year ending July 81, 
1901, have, with the assistance of an expert chosen by them, examined and audited 
the Cash-book and Journal covering the period from Aug^ist 1, 1900, to July 81, 
1901, inclusive, and have seen that all the bonds, notes, mortgages, certificates 
of stock, and other evidences of property, which were on liand at the beginning 
of said year, or have been received by him during said year, are now in his 
possession, or are fully accounted for by entries made therein ; they have also 
noticed all payments, both of principal and interest, indorsed on any of said 
bonds or notes, and have seen that the amounts so indorsed have been duly 
credited to the College. 

They have in like manner satisfied themselves that all the entries for moneys 
expended by the Treasurer, or charged in his books to the College, are well 
vouched ; such of them as are not supported by counter entries being proved by 
regular vouchers and receipts. 

They have also seen that all the entries for said year are duly transferred to 
the Ledger, and that the accounts there are rightly cast, and the balances carried 
forward correctFy to new accounts. 



(Signed,) 



HENRY P. WALCOTT, 
ARTHUR T. CABOT, 



} Committee on the part of the 
Corporation. 



F. L. HIGGINSON, 
MOSES WILLIAMS, 
ALFRED BOWDITCH, 
WILLIAM C. ENDICOTT, 
STEPHEN M. WELD, 



Committee on the part of the 
Board of Overseers. 



Boston, December 27, 1901. 
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